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THE PRINCESS. 



CHAPTER I. 



DEPOT d'*ABCHIVES, AND THE LIBBABY OF THE 
DUKES DE BOUBOOGNE. 



The results of the fracas at the theatre 
brought with them, if not disappointment, at 
least another issue than had entered into the 
calculations of the several parties concerned. 
The designs of Sir Ignatius and Lady Dogherty, 
the speculations of Dr. De Burgo, the appre- 
hensions of Fegan, and the prophecies of the 
English lookers-on at the box entrance, all alike 
fell before the wise views of the Belgian autho- 
rities, who treated the smallest disturbances of 
public tranquillity with a delicacy rendered ne- 
cessary by the circumstances of the revolution. 
Instead of making the most of the outrage, and 
exhibiting an uncalled-for display of what public 
functionaries in the older governments are so fond 

VOI4. III. B 



2 THE PRINCESS. 

of calling * vigour,'' and the * vindication of law/ 
they suffered the affair to die quietly away. In 
all that concerned the English and French visitors 
at the Belgian capital, there was a special desire 
to act with particular prudence ; so that, while 
they leaned lightly on the subjects of states with 
which the national interests were so closely bound, 
they might avoid irritating the rather susceptible 
jealousy of the populace, who, in the novelty of 
their recently acquired independence, are perhaps 
something too suspicious of foreign influence. 

On the ensuing morning, accordingly, Fegan 
was liberated, on a promise, backed by his word 
of honour, of keeping the peace while he re- 
mained at Brussels ; and on making an apology, 
founded on the irresistible influence of Faro, to 
the aggrieved gendarme* The officer on guard 
waited on Sir Ignatius and Lady Dogherty at their 
hotel, accompanied by a Mend, .to act as interpre- 
ter ; and after explaining to them the tenacity of 
a Brussels audience, where a favourite opera or 
singer was concerned, presented them a ticket 
for an amateur concert. 

Bir Ignatius was istimned by a courtesy so un- 
expected. 

" A ticket for a concert, Lady Dogherty,^ he 
said, ^^ when it^s a challenge I expected^ which 
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would have seen the upshot of such a frock-<;aw as 
ours in the Thaytre Royal of Dublin ; where, if 
you only brush by a <;hap'*s surtout^ if s *' Here^s 
my card, sir ; 1^11 trouble you for yours !' "" 

" You see, Sir Ignatius,'' said Lady Dogherty, 
drawing up, " the value of the title, you were at 
first so reluctant to assume, and from which you 
iave deriyed such incalculable benefits." 

'' Why, thin, sorrow much !" muttered Sir 
Ignatius ; " only being obliged to pay three-and- 
sixpence for but-ends of wax candles, when mowMs 
would have served our turn just as well, and 
.better.? 

" In fi)reign <;ountrics," continued Lady Dog- 
herty, ^' the claims of high rank are always ac- 
knowledged With due deference and respect !'* 
' "Why, thin, 'pon my daisy," said Sit Ig- 
natius, "I'd back Ireland 'gainst the world, in 
regard of its respect for quality, and titles too." ' 
While, the Doghertys thus consoled them- 
selves for the indignities of the previous night by 
the alchymy of their amour propre^ the party most 
concerned by Fegan's last indiscretion was Sir 
Frederick Mottram. The non-appearance of his 
servant had obliged him to close rather hastily 
with a French valet'de-chamire^ who, with a Ger- 
man- courier, were, before mid-day, installed in 

m2 



4 .THE PRINCESS. 

his antechamber at the Hotel de Flandre. He was 
himself deep in letter-writing, a porteftrmie^ when 
his Frenchman presented him with the following 
note : — ' 

^^ TO SIR FREDERICK MOTTBAM, BABT. 

*' Sib Fbebebick Mottbam, — Sir, I take 
lave to permise that you and I must part after 
what has happened last night at the playhouse, in 
which I was noways to blame, but would have 
been the manest-spurited of spalpeens, if I had 
stood by, and seen them insultin a leedy, let 
alone an ancient Irish nobleman by seed, breed, 
and discent, like Sir Ignatius and my lady. To 
say nothing. Sir Frederick, of its coming out who 
and what I am, being a gentleman bred and bom 
by the father's side ; the same being now hereby 
sartified by Sir Ignatius himself; which would 
make it neither convanient nor dacent that I should 
remain any longer in your honor's service, 

" Who am. Sir Frederick, 

" Your most obed. servant, 

"Lawrence Fegan Doghebty.'' 

*' P. S. Anyhow, Sir Frederick, I should have 
discharged you, in respect of your taking in an 
underhand manner the furrin volet, who I will 
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give your honor's kays to, and other wearables, 
being two dozen of new, Ostend, Holland shirts, 
till th' others comes over with the thravelling car- 
ridge ; which, with th' invantaries of white cam- 
brick French pocket-handkerchiefii, the pistols, 
tellyscope, and other apparel, your new dressing 
necessare and O de Colown^ (two cases included,) 
and various articles, some in silver, and some in 
gold, bought yesterday in the Minuet de la Cure^* 
I will deliver up, and wait your honor's com- 
mands for that same. 

" I am, sir, yours &ithfully, 

^'L. P. D — r 

This letter was as great a puzzle to Sir Fre- 
derick, as the billet-doux of * Cousin Con' to.Tony 
Lumpkin : * it was all buzz.' That Fegan had again 
got into a drunken broil at the theatre, and was 
lodged in durance vile, he. had learned from the 
servants of the hotel ; and he had already made up 
his mind to leave him to his merited and, perhaps, 
salutary punishment ; and afterwards to send him 
back to England, with a handsome compensation 
for his roicent services, and for his former suffer- 
ings. But, in all other respects, the letter was an 
hieroglyphic ; the production of a mind still stu- 

* Probably Montagne de la Cour, 
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pified by a recent fit of beastly inebriety. The 
shortest way of unriddling it, was to call ift the 
writer; which he forthwith did. 

Sir Frederick was struck by his air and appeal^ 
ance, on entrance. His manner was easy to inso- 
lence ; and his high white shirt-collar, black silk 
stock, and head fresh from the hands of the most 
&shionable coiffeur of the Rue de la Madeleine, 
gave him such a resemblance to Dr. De Burgo, 
that for a moment his master was the dupe of the 
illusion. A bow, still respectfiil, and an erect 
position at the door (with the lock of which he 
fiddled in evident emotion), replaced the flash 
dandy in his old character of valet-de^hambre 
of Ostend ; though it left no trace of the gro- 
tesque wretchedness of the porter^s locum tenens 
at Carlton-terrace. 

'' What does this mean, praf ?^ said Sir Fre- 
derick, with his cold high manner, as he held up 
the epistle. 

*' Plaze your Tionor, Sir Frederick, it's what 
it i manes, that it is intirely out of my power to 
have, the pleasure of keeping with you any longer, 
Sir Frederick ; and so, sir, I thought it was most 
genteelest to cut at once.'' 

" If it only means that," said Sir Frederick, 
while he wrote an order upon his banker, ^^ it is 
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well : r intetided to part with you this day. Yoor 
incorrigible neglect, frequent absences, cUssipated 
habits, summed up by the veryutipleasant scrape 
you got into last night, which might have involved 
me i|i its disagreeable consequences, had brought 
me to this conclusion.''^ 

" Why, thin, I ''d have been laiUy sorry for 
that, Sir Frederick. But siire, sir, I put it to 
your .honor's self — long life to youl — that set a 
case, that your own honored father was unsulted, 
and my leedy, his wife, l)y a dirty griddle-cake- 
faced furren polisman, forenent a Whole playhouse, 
wouldn't you like to be after taking the dust out of 
hifii coat, Sir Frederick ? And sure it isn't because 
a man has oncet fdlen into thrduble, and has been 
obliga^ed.tb put on a livery, that he isn't to have 
the spurrit of a man ; and he, above all, sir, an 
Irishman, and a^ntleman by kith and kin and 
relationship ; and the son of a barryntte, like youir 
self — and no offence, I hope, your honor. For, 
plaze yoiu: honor, I am warranted, aad pem»tted, 
and sartified, to tell you, sir, by Sir Ignatius's 
own . sel^ that I am his own son naturally bom, 
and eldest heir, if I had the Idw on my side, and 
only offspring to inherit his fine fortune :< and that 
is the truth, and the whole- truth ; only hopes your 
honor wiE say nothing to nobody about it yet, 
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and ^bove all, to my lady and the Docther, till 
we get back to Mount Dogberty Shanballymac, 
and gets rid of the Docther intirely, wbo gives 
himself the divers own airs, saving your prisence, 
Sir Frederick; and it's heartily sick my father, 
Sir Ignatius, is of him.'' 

" Oh !" said Sir Frederick, struggling almost 
vainly with the laugh that was rising to his lip ; 
" you are, then, the natural son of Sir Ignatius 
Dogherty ?" 

" Troth I am, Sir Frederick," he replied, re- 
leasing the handle of the door, which he had near- 
ly twisted off; and drawing up to his full height, 
as he arranged his black cravat, he added with a 
flush of pride — " His raal lawful and natural son ; 
and I hope he will never have cause to be ashamed 
of me, for I am as much above doing a dirty 
thing, sir, as the greetest man in the land ; and 
if iver, owing to your honor's goodness and pur- 
tection, and greet interest with the King and 
others, and my. father Sir Ignatius's long purse, I 
should have the honor of serving his Majesty 
agin, (and I would prefer the Couldstrames afore 
the world,) I would show them furreners, as my 
half-brother Jeemes Burke, by another father, did 
at Watherlpo, that I could fight my way to glory, 
and. get my niedal, as well as any man in the 
Duke of Wellington's army." 
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While the kindling imagination and military 
ardour of Lawrence Fegan was thus * plucking up 
drowning honour by the locks,' Sir Frederick, with 
his head almost touching the paper on which he 
was affecting to write, muttered an occasional, 
'' Well, — so— .'*' At length he addressed the 
orator more directly, and added, ** I wish you 
well ; but in the mean time accept this : it is an 
order on my banker for a hundred pounds ; part 
of it is due to you, I suppose ; and the rest pray 
accept as a trifling cotnpensation for the accident 
you met with, in my service, some years back.^ 

'* You owe me nothing at all, at all, Sir Fre- 
derick,*' said Fegan, bowing in his best way, and 
flourishing his hat. ^' I meed no agreement with 
you, sir, about stetion or weges, only just the high 
honor of being about you, to the great amaze- 
ment of the servants' haU and steward's room, 
and no thanks to thim : and was too proud to 
have the honor to be so useful to you on your 
thravels, which I'll never forget : and if I accept 
this money at all. Sir Frederick," — and he bowed 
again, as' he took the draft and folded it up, — " it 
isn't as weges ; I'd be very sorry, troth ; only just 
as a keepsake from your honor, in regard of th' 
ould times ;" — (Fegan put the back of his gloved 
hand to his eyes, and, after a moment's silence, 

b5 
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added,) '^ and not forgetting tlie greet fan at 
Bruges, and the fine merry old nun, long life to 
her! And will keep this note, if it were double as 
much^ to buy a muming ring for your honor ; and 
wishes you, and my lady, and young Mr. Emilius, 
every happiness in life, and a happy death, I pray 
Jasus — ^Amen !^ 

Sir Frederick had risen with an air of impa- 
tience ; he waved his hand, with a half courteous 
^' I wish you well ;"" and Pegan, with his deepest 
Irish sigh, and most improved Flemish bow, 
backed out. 

He was already in the ante-room, when, sud- 
denly turning on his steps, he again stept forward 
and said, '^ I forgot to mintion to your honor, 
that before I wint to the pley last night, there 
came s(Hne cards, a letter, and an iligant little 
donny garland of daffy-down-dillies : you'll find 
them all in the teeble-drawer, Sir Frederick, there, 
forenent you, sir. Allow me, your honor.'' 

The cards were those of the FrenA and English 
Ambassadors, of Sir Frederick's Polish friend, 
Col. P , together with those of one or two 
English acquaintances who had seen his arrival in 
the papers. The garland was labelled ^De la 
part de Jansens pire ;' and the pote was from Mon- 
sieur E — , his obliging banker. It ran thus :-^— 
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^.^ It has been signified to Monsieur E , by 
Madame Maiguerite, tbat the antiquarian tastes of 
SirFiederick Motlaaih would be mueh gratified by a 
visit to tie * Library of the Dukes of Burgundy,? and 
to the ^ Dip6t dc8 Archives BelgiquesJ* Monsieur 

E has been enabled to appoint a meeting for 

this day, between the hours of twelve arid four, with 
the learned gentlemen at the head of these rich 

departments. Mons. E hopes to be able to 

give Sir Frederick rendezvous ; but; at all events, 
encloses two notes of introduction.*" 

The one of these notes was( addressed to ^ Mons, 
Marched, Conservateur de la Bibliotheque JEtcgfcJe 
d^s Dues de Bourgogne ;"* the other, to ^ Mons. 
Guchardy Archiviste du Royaume^ 

These memorials of other times, and the recur- 
rence to a name which seemed always to hang like a 
charm with all that was connected with the poetry 
of life, swept away from Sir Frederick Mottram^s 
recollection every record of the absurdities with 
which he had been engaged ^ moment before. 
Without* therefore, waiting for Mons. E— — , and 
guided by his courier to the D6p6t des Archives^ 
he hastened to escape the risk of a reproof from 
Madame Marguerite (should he meet her) of being 
always en arriire with time and circumstances. 

The D^pot of the Archives of Belgium lies in a 
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Very Spanish quarter of Brussels. It occupies 
that part of the Palace of Justice which com- 
mands La Place du Grand Sablan; a locality 
which, though it unites many inconveniences both 
of space and distribution, is, from its antiquity,, a 
not inappropriate site for perhaps the most precious 
moral remains of ancient Europe. 

To obtain access to such documents -was, in the 
olden times, an exclusive privilege of royalty, or a 
fisivour granted by special protection. In Brabant, 
the Grand Council alone could grant leave to in- 
spect the charters and state papers of the province ; 
and it often only named one of its own members, 
ct the procureur-ginSral^ to make search through 
the garde-charte for the particular date or &ct 
required. 

When the provinces which now constitute 
the kingdom of the Belgians were separate 
and independent, and were governed by their 
counts and dukes, or by their republican corpora- 
tions, each had its own distinct archives, or, as 
they were called, trisoreriea de leurs chartes ; 
which, for security, were often concealed behind 
the altars of their churches, or guarded in the 
strongholds of their fortified castles. In these 
several depots were preserved, from the earliest 
ages of the social existence of the people, records 
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of public acts concerning the privileges, domains, 
and possessions of the reigning houses ; title-deeds 
and charters, foreign treaties, and ordinances for 
the internal government of the country ; with other 
documents of a more municipal and even domestic 
character : rich items for the history of mankind, 
preserved for the use of a future and a better 
day. 

As far back as the thirteenth century, Brabant, 
Flanders, Limbourg, Artois, Hainault, Namur, 
Luxembourg, &c. &c. had their several archives. 
The marriage of Marguerite Countess of Flan- 
ders with the Duke of Burgundy, in introdu- 
cing a new dynasty and a new order of things, 
made no change in this disposition. The brave, 
the enlightened, the spirited Philippe le Bon, who 
united so many of these provinces under his do- 
minion, left their precious deposits where he 
found them. From this time, however, the state 
archives were deposited in the castles of Rupel- 
monde, or of Lille : often, too, they were sent to 
the treasury of the Dukes of Burgundy, at Dijon. 
Under Maximilian and Philippe le Beau, they 
were still kept in the two first-named fortresses. 
It was in the reign of Charles the Fifth that state 
papers first began to be preserved in Brussels ; 
but the old collections still were left in their 
ancient depositories. 
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In the troubles of the sixteenth century, so 
&tal to Belgium, and so fevourable to every 
species of plunder, many of the ancient records 
were carried off by particular individuals for 
their own purposes ;* and, during the whole 
^)anish regime, nothing was done for their conser- 
vation. Maria Theresa, who, in her dull, mater- 
nal despotism, neither respected, nor probably 
remembered, the former independence of the 
provinces, had, however, the sense to discover, in 
the memorials of their former greatness, ^' dea mo- 
numens fort utiles pour la conservation de mes 
droits^ hoMteurs^ et domainea ;^'f' and she gave 
orders for the recovery and arrangement of all the 
public documents, under the care of the prisident 
de la chambre des comptes at Brussels, and for the 
employment of two archivists for that purpoi^e. 

The taking of Brussels by the French, after the 

* It was thus that the famous treaty of Marche-en-Fa- 
m^ne, concluded between Don John of Austria and the 
States-General, in 1577, found its way into the pK}Ssession 
of a Dutch family, who lately presented it to the King of the 
Pays-Bas : and thus, t00| all the papers relative to the trial 
of the Counts d'£gmont and de Home got into the libra- 
ries of private individuals. — See Notice sur le Dcp&t, 
&c. &c. 

t So expressed in her letter to her Grovernor-General ad 
interim of the Pays-Bas on the subject. 
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battle of Fontenoy, put a stop to this operation. 
Notwithstanding the terms of capitulation granted 
by Marshal Saxe, which stipulated for the preser- 
vation of the archives and library of her Imperial 
Majesty, they were plundered and thrown into 
disorder by the conquerors ; the legitimate Louis 
acting precisely the part which has since been so 
bitterly execrated as exclusively revolutionary. 
Eight cases of this plunder were despatched to 
Lille, then become a French town. In the 
wars of Louis the Fourteenth, however, and on 
many other occasions, public documents to a 
much greater amount had fallen into the hands of 
the French ; and it was not till the treaty of Ver- 
sailles in 1769, that any attention was paid to the 
frequent reclamations of Austria on the subject. 
In consequence of this treaty, however, one hun- 
dred and twenty-six cases of papers were brought 
back from the depot in Lille alone. 

During the long period which elapsed, until 
the year 1794, various efforts were made by pa- 
triotic individuals to draw the attention of the 
Austrian government to this subject; and various 
attempts were made, in the slow, unsatisfactory 
way peculiar to that government, to secure and 
arrange the public archives. But in the summer 
of 1794, a very large part of the collection was 
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hasftily packed up and transported to Holland, 
and subsequently to Vienna, in contemplation of 
the progressive successes of the republican armies. 
By the treaty of Campo Formio, it was agreed 
that the Belgian documents should be surrendered 
to the French, as the new masters of the country ; 
a stipulation but imperfectly fulfilled. The more 
valuable portion of the documents remained be- 
hind at Vienna, till the taking of that city in 
1809, when they, together with the archives 
of the whole German empire, were removed to 
Paris. After the treaty of Paris in 1814, the 
Belgic archives were again brought back; with 
the exception of about three hundred articles, re-, 
served for the Austrian court ; — by what right, it 
would be difficult to determine. 

During the twenty years of French occupation, 
little or npthing was done for the preservation of 
such public documents as had been left untouched 
on the destruction of the Austrian power ; but 
upon the erection of the new kingdom of the 
Pays-Bas, the depot gSnSral^ which had gradually 
been formed at Brussels, was greatly enriched, as 
well by the restitutions already mentioned, as by 
the acquisition of the archives of Brabant, Namur, 
&c. &c. 

Notwithstanding these frequent revolutions, and 
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others of less extent, the collection as it now 
stands is one of the most extensive, and at the 
same time the most interesting, in Europe. The 
stirring and important events which have passed 
in the Low Countries, the valuable nature of their 
institutions, and the influence these have exer- 
cised on other states, give a value quite peculiar 
to this national collection : for if any new li^ts 
are to be obtained concerning the middle ages, 
and the times which immediately followed them, 
it is probably in these archives that they are 
concealed. 

As Sir Frederick Mottram passed through the 
long stone passages of the Dipot dea Archives^ 
ascended its narrow stairs, and entered 'the first of 
the series of apartments walled with the documents 
of eight centuries, he fancied the very atmosphere 
impregnated with the dust of antiquity. He was 
received in the antiquarian study of Monsieur 
Gachard by its learned occupant, with all the ela- 
borate forms of Braban^on courtesy, which con- 
trasted with the easy, cold address, and simple 
ceremonial of the English gentleman, who never 
bends his head beyond the confines of his stock. 

The fiinctionary of the most liberal govern- 
ment in Europe received the ex-Tory minister 
with no other impression on his mind, but that 
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of the pkasiue arising from, doing the honours of 
past times to one whose visit was deemed a na- 
tional complimeiit, nurelj paid by the travelling 
English of. any party, who iisually consider 
Brussels only as the great coffee-house of Eu- 
rope. : 

After a short conversation concerning the origin 
and history of the establishment, of which the 
preceding, paragraphs contain a short summary, 
Sir Frederick followed the learned archivist 
through ja labyrinth of chambers, with increasing 
interest. ' 

^' This,^ said Monsieur Gachard, " is the d^pot 
of the ;archives of. the chambre des comptes de 
Flandre^ .an institution founded by Philip the 
Bold :in 1383-;. and here, we api»x>ach the fron- 
tiers of modem diplomacy, the archives of the 
ecfuseil d'itat^ dating from the reign of Charles 
the Fifth. ^Tis from this collection that the 
Austrian government carried off the correspond- 
ence of that emperor, with the Duchess Mar- 
guerite his aunt, .and with Mary his sister, who 
governed the Low Countries from 15SSto 1565 ; 
and the correspondence of Marguerite with Fer^ 
dinand King of the Rdmans. It is from this 
depot, too, that we have supplied the corre- 
spondence of Mai^erite of Parma with Gerard 
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4e Groisbeck, to the pages of the. Anakctes Bel* 
gtgues. But, i^ecious above all its treasures, it 
contain^ the materials for the history of that 
JUlarguerite des Mdrgueritesj the Duchess Mar- 
guerite of Austria, the aunt, guardian, and go- 
verness of Charles the Fifth, — the most able and 
brilliant of our female sovereigns. Another clever 
Marguerite has been working here this morning, 
with a. view to the illustration of the lives of the 
ablQ stateswomen to whom Belgium is so deeply 
indebted.**^ 

" An author, or an artist ?'^ asked Sir Fre- 
derick with affected indifference. 
. " An artist,''^ replied his informant. ^ " She is 
employed, I believe, by the Princess of Schaffen- 
hausen to make researches for subjects to be 
illustrated by her 'able pencil.*? 

"The Princess t>{ Schaffenhausen,'' Sir^ Fre- 
derick remarked, ^^ is a great aristocrat, a disciple 
of the school of absolutism, and ftdl of all sorts 
of German prejudices.^ 

. *' The' Very reason why she should: search here, 
vrhere the origins of so many European titles and 
dignities may be found. The Schaffenhausens 
boast of a descent from the Prankish Emperors of 
the West." 

^^ Does Madame Marguerite return here to- 
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daj ? I should like to see some of her illustra- 
tions,^ said Sir Frederick carelessly. 

^^ She is at this moment somewhere in this world 
of papers. I left her carrying a huge portfolio 
of letters, in one of these chambers, when I was 
called away to have the honour of receiving you. 
It is curious to see so pretty a woman so deeply 
interested in antiquarian pursuits, and so fre- 
quently eliciting from her dry researches some 
new and brilliant inference. Not that she is 
learned in these matters; but she sees every 
thing through her imagination, which brightens 
the gloom of antiquarian lore itself.^^ 

'*' It is thus women should always see !"" said 
Sir Frederick warmly. " It makes all the dif- 
ference between poetry and pedantry; the ideality 
of female genius, and the dull dogged industry of 
female pretension; between la femmefantastique^ 
and la ftmmt savante ; a Madame Marguerite 
and a Madaine Dacier.^ 

" Precisely so,'' said the Archivist, endeavour- 
ing to keep pace with the now rapid strides of his 
English visitor ; who, with his glass to his eye, as 
if in search of some object not yet found, was 
hurrying on &om chamber to chamber, regardless 
of the curious labels which marked their ponder- 
ous contents— *-4rcAtt?c* de la jointe des terres 
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conteatiesy ' Archives du comitS pour Us affaires 
jiauitiques^ ^ des Dues de Brabantey ^ des 
Ccmtes de Namur^ ' des corps des m^tiers^ * des 
corporations religieuses supprimSes ;'^'-^eauch the 
text for a volume of reflections, the finger-post 
alike for philosophy and for romance. They 
soon, therefore, again reached the chamber of 
the Archivist, the ' tribune of the gallery,** con- 
taining whatever was most precious in the col* 
lection. 

This room, which they had left empty, was 
now occupied by a female student, intently poring 
over a portfolio of musty papers, whose smell of 
time was dispersed by a bunch of orange flowers, 
placed beside her. 

^^ It is Madame Marguerite,^ whispered the 
Archivist, as they approached the fair student. 
" Well, Madam, you have found, I hope, what 
you were looking for ?'' 

'* Yes, arid more too,^ she said, directing her 
eyes to Sir Frederick. " Good morning, Mon- 
sieur Mottram ; I am glad you have been tempted 
to visit this interesting place : I was sure it would 
amuse you.'^ 

*' Amuse me !*" said Sir Frederick, with a smile 
that was almost a sneer. ^^ You think that, like 
other great children escaped from the English 
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gCH»it, I only come forth from my nursery of 
prejudices to be amused !^ 

^^ I donH say that,^ said Madame Marguerite, 
resuming her work, as if she had no time for mere 
discourse ; ^* but since you belong to the class of 
spoiled children (spoiled alike by nature, fortune, 
and circuinstances,) the cup of Truth, pre- 
sented to you by some officious hand, should 
perhaps have its cold but golden brim just touched 
with honey." 

" It is the syren's hackneyed mode of delusion,"" 
said Sir Frederick, with marked emphasis ; ^* but 
I knew not that the dignity of Truth stooped to 
such arts.'' 

" Oh ! yes. Truth is— common sense ; and com- 
mon sense treats children as she finds them, whe- 
ther they fell in her way fresh from the hands of 
nature, or moulded by those of society : she con- 
sults their force or their infirmities, and with 
reference to either, she will restrain by a rope, or 
lead by a wreath ; and use hemp or roses, as the 
object of heir solicitude may best require." 

" Of whose solicitude ?" interrupted Sir Fre- 
derick, fixing her bright eyes, now raised, on his. 

" Of — of— of whom were we talking ?" asked 
Madame Marguerite, with the colour rushing over 
her fiice. 
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^' Of common sense,^ said the Archivist, the 
only one of the party whose thoughts had not di- 
verged from the starting-post. 

" Conmion sense,'' said Sir Frederick, ** is a 
common-place term, serving all sorts of purposes. 
It is sometimes applied to stupid discretion, that 
risks nothing and gains nbthing ; and sometimes 
it is taken as a n&m de guerre by genius, to con- 
ceal its own intensity of meaning from the appre* 
hensive feebleness of its distrustful auditory.'' 

^^ Yes, it is impossible to appreciate terms, with- 
out some measure of the mind of the speaker," said 
Madame Marguerite. " Give society a word, and 
it will be adopted without inquiry, employed with- 
out applicability, and flung away without thought, 
whenever fashion substitutes a newer phrase :— to 
give language a meaning, it must pass through a 
mind that has something to reflect. By the bye^ 
Monsieur Gachard, your historians and antiqua- 
rians have treated words rather carelesdy (at least 
names, epithets) when you suffered the charming 
Marguerite, ' la gente Demmselbt^'' to retain the 
very fisJse appellation of Marguerite of Austria ; 
for she is as much Marguerite of Belgium, as I 
am myself." 

"Yes," said Monsieur' Gachard; *' our great 
names, with our rich tierritories, have been too &e- 
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quently made the plunder of strangers. It is thus 
that Monsieur Chateaubriand has taken from us 
our Godfrey of Bouillon." 

^' Oh ! that is only one theft among many,'" 
continued Madame Marguerite. '* Few are aware 
how often, and how ably, the great movements of 
European society have been advanced by the nerve 
and sinews of Belgian leaders. The Pharamonds, 
the Clo vises, the Pepins, for instance: one Flemish 
adventurer founded a kingdom on the ruins of 
that of Solomon ; and another re-estftblished the 
Latin empire in the East, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury.'' 

" Yes,'' said Sir Frederick, " your Bras-de- 
Fers and TSte-de-Fers were fine fellows ; but 
,such prowess as theirs is no longer to be met 
with." 

^^ If such qualities were still available, they 
would be still forthcoming," she replied, tying up 
her papers : " every age works with its own mate- 
rials, and produces what it wants. This is the 
age of great events, and not of great men. There 
is no master-mind seen in Europe now — ^because 
there is no scope for its activity. The people 
have displaced individuals ; and Napoleon would 
have fallen, without the snows of Russia. You 
English conservatives overlook this. You think 
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and act as if the same engines, and the same 
methods, which belonged to the most ignorant of 
ages, were applicable to the most enlightened. 
Look around you ! It is in such mouldering 
masses as this, that you seek for precedents, as ill 
adapted to the contingencies of the day, as the 
Godfreys and the Baldwins would be to figure in 
your congresses of Vienna and Laybach.'^ 

" You non-conservatives, however,^' replied 
Sir Frederick, " are too absolute, too abstract in 
your conclusions. In theory, we are not, perhaps, 
so very far apart as you imagine': it is on the 
question of practicability that we most widely 
differ. Our views of human nature . . . .*" 

" Are formed upon the narrow experience of 
your exclusive circles,'' she interrupted", " and they 
are for ever misleading you. But this is a great 
confession from you.'' 

V " And a proof that you think the honey on the 
brim of the cup of truth has induced me to 
swallow the draught, sans nCen dxiuter.'^ 

" To sip, not to swallow," she replied, laughing: 
*' but the honest are open to conviction when 
the faction Hhat doth hedge in' a minister, or 
leader of a party, can be broken through; the great 
difficulty is to get at them. Few dare to step 
forward to lead the forlorn hope, and to risk life 
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and peace in storming the outworks without the 
possibility of arriving at the citadel of the deeply- 
trenched prejudice.'' 

" The hope, which is led by such eyes as now 
direct the charge, can never be forlorn,'' said Sir 
Frederick, in a low voice, and in English. 

^' Monsieur Oachard !" she called out, rising, 
and taking her papers. Monsieur Gachard was at 
that moment engaged with a gentleman who had 
just entered the apartment ; but he hurried back 
to Madame Marguerite, who whispered some re- 
quest, to which he replied with a bow, " I shall 
have the honour." Madame Marguerite was now 
at the door ; and, turning round, she said, ^^ Mon- 
sieur le MinistrCf I count on you for to-morrow 
evening. It is my sotrie cTadteu to my Brussels 
friends and brother artists. You must, for a few 
hours, give up to a party what is meant for man- 
kind." And she quoted the line in English, to 
one to whom the literature of England was &miliar. 

^^ I shall not fail," he replied, offering his arm 
to the artist. 

^^ No," she said, drawing back, and laughing ; 
^^ I have gone through life without an arm to lean 
on ; and I will not now risk my independence, by 
taking the arm of a minister of state, even though 
he be le plus aimable de tous lea ministres possi- 
bles,^'* She bowed and retired. 
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" Who was that very intellectual-looking person, 
to whom you addressed the title of Monsieur It 
Ministre^'' said Sir Frederick, as he followed 
Madame Marguerite down jBtairs. 

" The Minister of the Interior, Monsieur Ro- 
gier. You are surprised at a poor artist inviting 
a minister to her tea-party, but such is the state of 
things at Brussels. Besides that the arts and litera- 
ture are under the special protection of his depart- 
ment, he has all those sjrmpathies for talent which 
belong to a man whose own personal qualifications 
have placed him in his present eminent situation.^^ 

They were now at the entrance of the D^pot, 
and Madame Marguerite had sprung into the car- 
riage that was waiting for her, when Sir Frede- 
rick put his foot upon the step, as if to detain her, 
and prevented the servant from closing the door ; 
" You spoke," he said, *^ to that gentleman of 
a soirie d'adteu. Do you, then, positively leave 
Brussels the day after to-morrow ?" 

" It is the Princesses present intention ; but, 
certainly, to-morrow evening will be the last ap- 
pearance of Madame Marguerite on the stage of 
Belgium in the character of a professional artist. ^^ 

Sir Frederick looked amazed. 

'' And ifj'e she continued, " you have a mind 
to witness the exhibition, I shall be happy to see 
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you at it. But I keep Belgian hours— poinf de 

rivetllony 

" You may count upon me, though the arts 

are not under my protection. But where are you 

going now ?*•' 

" To the Btbliotheque des Dues de Bourgogne^ 

she said, ^^ to finish some illuminations which I 

have been copying for the Princess.^ 

'* I am going there too ; perhaps you would 

set mo down ?^' 

** With pleasure. But I have a visit to pay on 
the road; not altogether unconnected with the 
arts^ however. Will you trust yourself with me 
for the morning T 

'' For life !^^ he replied eagerly, and he sprang 
into the carriage ; when, perceiving the front seat 
occupied, he paused, imder the supposition that it 
was the Princess of Schaifenhausen ; for it was her 
carriage and liveries. Finding, however, that the 
stranger was only a humble sister of the Biguinr 
agCy he took his place, mortified to be thus for 
ever disappointed in the hope of finding the pi- 
quante and original artist alone. He believed he 
had so much to say, so much to inquire, so much 
to discuss, so much to reproach ; and with a mark- 
ed sharpness of expression, he said in English, 
as the carriage rolled on, ^' You remind me, 
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Madiame Marguerite, of those religious orders, 
whose members are never permitted to go alone.^ 
" It is a wise precaution,'' she answered eva^ 
sively, and in the same language, ^^ founded on a 
knowledge of the uneradicable folly of humanity, 
when left to itself. Solitude, enforced, is mad- 
ness; and, when freely chosen, it indicates natural 
defect or a diseased mind : no one, well organ-* 
ized, will love or seek it. No one is the better 
for wandering alone through life ; and, trust 
me, no one is the happier. The wretched are 
often left alone, the fortunate never.'' She 
sighed deeply; and then, after a short pause, 
added, " You never could have known. Sir Fre- 
derick, what it was to be left utterly to your 
own resources, abandoned, deserted, your very 
existence unguessed at, uncared for ; for you have 
always had something to give !— the Gordian knot 
of society." 

'* A severe summary of its nature and motives. 
But I have often wished to be all you mention ; 
I have often, like Madame de Sevigne, been 
hungry for silence and solitude." 

" And, like her, you would have broken 
through both to seek and to gossip with your 
gardener, rather than endure them for a week. 
No, no, it is not good to be alone i Omniscience 
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admitted the fact at the creation, and declared 
co-operation the fundamental law in His great 
scheme of moral government." 

" No human being can more thoroughly feel 
the wisdom of the doctrine than myself," said Sir 
Frederick, with earnestness. *' I hold a commu- 
nication with something that suits us, to be the 
sum of human bliss." 

"And were there none among your late col- 
leagues who answered to this description ?" asked 
Madame Marguerite, with a tone of perfect sim- 
plicity. 

" My late colleagues !" he repeated in a bitter 
tone, as he threw himself back in the carriage, 
with the feeling of one who was startled from a 
delicious reverie by a dash of cold water thrown 
over his heated brow. 

" Lord Eldon, for instance," she continued 
coolly ; " or Sare Wetherell, or ^ 

" Madame Marguerite," he interrupted with 
vehemence, '* I have more than once observed, 
that you have the art of making yourself dis- 
agreeable beyond any person I ever met with. 
You have a power, all your own, of stilling the 
pulse you have raised ; of freezing the most genial 
fiow of happy sensations, and of throwing the 
wretch, who would escape the purgatory into 
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which destiny has hurled him, back to its deepest 
holds;' 

" Pour trancher le mot^'*'* she said in French, 
"ye suis ce qu^on appelle unefdcheusCy — en An- 
glaisy a bore.'' 

" It would be very difficult to say what you 
aie," he replied, with an irrepressible smile, at 
variance with his closely-knitted brow ; " but it is 
possible to conceive what you might be, with a 
little restraint on your froward humour, a little 
warmth in your icy heart, and some of the ardour 
of your bright imagination thrown over your 
composed, regulated, and prudent feelings." 

" Ciel^ que de vertus vous me faitea hair r 
she exclaimed, laughing; ^^but you must take 
me as I am." 

*' Take you, indeed !" he muttered ; '* you — ^" 

'^ . . . . Use me as you find me, and fling me off, 
when the arrival of your English set throws a ridi- 
cule on your acquaintance with one without a single 
artificial distinction to recommend her to your 
notice, and wbo above all wants that stamp of 
fashion, without which no merit is current in your 
London !" 

^* And you really think me capable of that ?" 

" Think you !" she said, emphatically, and 
with deep emotion ; *' know you. Time may sub- 
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due, but cannot change. Habits of mind, like 
those of physical life, grow unconquerable by 
indulgence. Remember the death-bed in the 
parish workhouse !'^ 

'* Ha V* he exclaimed, with the suspira- 
tion of one suddenly struck with a knife ; the 
blood rushed from his face, and then returned 
with increased glow and impetuosity. " Then 
you were the person, as I have long suspected, 
who brought me to that sad scene. But when 
you know all, — the motives, the circumstances — ^'^ 

^' I do know all. But it is altogether a painful 
remembrance ; and it is my creed not to en- 
counter a pain, when no good is to result from 
the sacrifice. That scene, and all connected with 
it, is now over, and for ever ! autant en emporte le 
i?en*," and she kissed the tips of her beautiful 
fingers, as she spoke, and blew over them, with 
an air of infantine grace and ndivetS, 

**And now for the world of arts, the divine, 
fresh, and ever-inspiring arts. I am going to 
present you to the conservator of one of their 
most delightful temples. Trust me, my dear Sir 
Frederick,'^ she added, in a tone which gave a 
touch of cordial and kindly humanity to the ex- 
pression, " the arts are fine things to cling to ; 
they are true friends, and, like true friends, 
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they remain with us to the last. Music ! — ^paint- 
ing! — ^they are the language of Nature herself; 
they are worth a world of sickly sentiment, and 
far beyond that girouette and pretending thing 
called reason I" 

" You are in the right,^^ he said, earnestly, " to 
cry down reason ; for none, I believe, like you, 
have so completely the power of deranging it. 
But pray forgive an^ earnestness, a more than 
curiosity in all that concerns you. You express 
your love of the arts ; and yet you are relinquish- 
ing themj professionally.'' 

*' Yes, in Belgium." 

^* You are right. There is no scope here for 
genius like yours. A country, whose resources 
are so disproportionate to its wants, cannot re- 
compense those talents which, though tl\ey con- 
tribute to the charm of life, must give place to 
the more pressing necessities of a young state just 
rising out of revolution.'' 

'* To what country, then, would you advise me 
to direct my steps ?" 

*' To England, where everything finds its 
market ; a country where genius never works in 
vain, or, at least, never unrecompensed." 

" Indeed I" exclaimed Madame Marguerite, as 
the carriage stopped at the door of a small house. 
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m a remote und melancholy 8ubm4> : ^^ here dweDs 
one who tells a very different story.'' 

They alighted, and Madame Maigaerite led 
the way up a narrow staircase, and was followed 
by Sir Frederick Mottram to a small landing- 
place on the second story. She put up her finger, 
in token of silence, and then opened the door of 
a back room, unheard by its sole occupant. A 
female in black habiliments was seated near the 
only casement, which commanded no gayer view 
than the red-tiled roofs of Brussels. She was 
deeply occupied, in reading from a folio bible, 
which rested on her knees. A large coffin, co- 
vered with hierogljrphics, stood open and upright 
before her : it contained the most perfect mummy, 
perhaps, in existence. The walls and floor of the 
little room were covered with fragments, drawings, 
and objects of Egyptian antiquity : on the table 
were several relics, deemed holy, in holy land, 
which once would have been purchased by the 
diadem of royal saints and imperial pilgrims, but 
which now derived their chief value in the eyes of 
their trtste possessor, as memorials of that all- 
enterprising mind, whose researches extended into 
the abyss of time, and rescued from oblivion evi- 
dences of many of the great and successive events 
which marked its passage to eternity. 
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The female was Mrs. Belzoni : she received the 
visitors with the grace which always goes with 
strong feeling, but was evidently both affected and 
surprised by the visit. 

^^ Madame Belzoni,^'' said Madame Marguerite, 
" I have taken the liberty of bringing a country- 
man of yours, to do honour to the memory of 
your husband in your person : he is a lover of 
the arts, an antiquarian, and one of that large 
class of English virtuosi, to whom foreign taleqts 
stand so greatly indebted for liberal encourage- 
ment.'" 

Sir Frederick coloured deeply, and stuttered 
an awkward compliment to the genius of Belzoni, 
and an hope of being useftd to his widow on his 
return to England. 

Madame Belzoni, in reply, observed, " that she 
wanted nothing but the means of leaving Europe, 
and laying herself down in the tomb * under the 
shade of the avasma* at Gato.*'''' She wept pas- 
sionately, and, instead of expatiating on her own 
distresses, talked only of Belzoni'^s virtues, his 
services, and sacrifices. She did not utter one 
word against that administration which so largely 

* Belzoni died at Gato, in the kingdom of Benin, on his 
route to Houssa and Tirabuctoo, 1823 ; he is buried under 
a tree, vrith a few palisades round his unhonoured tomb. 
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benefited bj the glory of his researches, without 
advancing one guinea in aid of his splendid, his 
, stupendous exertions. 

The books, drawings, and objects of Egyptian 
virti occupied the attention of the visitors, till 
the tolling of a bell reminded Madame Margue- 
rite how little time was left for the visit to the 
library of the Dukes of Burgundy. 

Sir Frederick and Madame Marguerite wer^ 
again seated in the carriage, and nearly half-way 
to the object of their drive, before a silence, mu- 
tually maintained, was broken. 

" Madame Marguerite,'^ at length Sir Frede- 
rick said, with some bitterness, " you have a 
mode of acting epigrams, as other people drama- 
tize charades.'** 

*' There is nothing like these tableaux vivans^ 
she replied, " for bringing home conviction. You 
Tories are fond of boasting of the great discove- 
ries which illustrated your long reign; yet !^el- 
zoni died of a broken heart, and his widow lan- 
guishes in poverty in a foreign country.'' 

^* This, it is to be hoped, is a rare exception 
to our general conduct towards those who have 
served us : we shall see what the Whigs will do 
for genius, now that they hold the public purse." 

The carriage now passed into the fine old 
monumental court of the Palais de ranctenne 
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couvj and drew up before a narrow arched gate. 
Sir Frederick and Madame Marguerite descend- 
ed, and left the good little So^r Biguine to pore 
over the life of St. Gudule, written in good old 
Flemish. Sir Frederick offered his arm. 

^^ Not so fast,**^ said Madame Marguerite, 
drawing him awaj to another part of the court. 
" You see, there, one of the royal carriages. 
It is the young Queen, who frequently comes here. 
Besides, look about you. There is not a site in ' 
Europe more illustrated by historical events than 
this court and palace. Oh ! the scenes that have 
passed, the persons who have trod, the hearts that 
have throbbed here ! The Homes, the D^Egmonts, 
the gallant William of Nassau, the splendid Guetix 
des Bois, with their devotedness to national inde- 
pendence, ^juaqtCcL la besace ;^ and then that great 
melodramatic event performed here, the abdication 
of Charles the Fifth ! There is no history so replete 
with dramatic incidents as that of the Low Coun- 
tries. The habitual struggles of the people for an 
independence, so opposed by the circumstances of 
their position, has rendered it a stirring romance. 
This ancient palace will supply you with a whole 
day^s amusement in itself. You must come 
with your Belgian Plutarch, or some other short 
cut to history, such as suits Englishmen of &shion 
and classical scholars.'" 
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*'Your arrow fidls pointless,^'' said Sir Fre- 
derick, dryly. " I have been dipping into Fle- 
mish chronicles, in good old French, ever since I 
landed at Ostend.^ 

At that moment the royal carriages drew up. 
A fair young person, accompanied by two other 
ladies, entered the first. It was the Queen, at- 
tended by Mesdames de Stassart and de Merode. 
Monsieur Marchal, the conservator of the library, 
was still bowing off the royal visitor, when, per- 
ceiving Madame Marguerite, he came forward, 
with equal courtesy, though with less formality, to 
receive her. After she had presented Sir Fre- 
derick Mottram, and as they ascended the narrow 
stone stairs together, she said, 

^^ You have a visit from a descendant of the 
Dukes of Buigundy ; an interesting incident ! 
Republicanism itself cannot resist the charm of 
such an association, connected as it is with all 
that is imaginative in history.^ 

" The Queen,'' said Monsieur Marchal, " has 
been here the greater part of the morning. This 
is her Majesty's fourth visit. The knowledge 
she has acquired, and the pleasure she takes, in 
studies so rarely pursued by the young and gay 
of her sex, are happy presages." 

" It would never do," said Madame Mar- 
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guerite, **to have the Queen of the Belgians 
like some of the queens distributed over the old 
courts of Europe ; who, with their narrow acquire- 
ments of tent-stitch and twaddle, expect the world 
is to go on, as in the good old times, when cabinets 
were agitated by the minuet de Lorraine, and 
r affaire des parasols fut une affaire d'itat,'*'' 

^' I M as soon they meddled with tent-stitch as 
.politics,^"* said Sir Frederick. 

*' Suppose they should happen to do both,'' 
she replied, ^' and, like Madame de Maintenon, 
bring their work-bags to the privy council ; and 
direct the affairs of Europe, while they trace 
patterns for foot-stools ? The influence of woman 
was, is, and ever will be exercised, directly or 
indirectly, in good or in evil i It is a part of 
the scheme of nature. Give her then the lights 
she is capable of receiving ; educate her (what- 
ever her station) for taking her part in society. 
Her ignorance, has often made her inlerference 
fatal : her knowledge, never.'' 

** The result, at least, can never be the same," 
said Monsieur MarchaL " We owe the principal 
treasures of this library to a woman. Maiguerite 
of Burgundy, or of Belgium, (vulgarly called of 
Austria,) was to the Low Countries, what Francis 
the First was to France." 
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" And a little more,'' said Madame Marguerite ; 
" for the policy of her government was as wise, as 
her protection of letters was humanizing, and that 
is more than can be said of the ^fors thonneur' 

king.'' 

They now stood in the centre of one of 
the most curious, as well as ancient, libraries^ in 
Europe. Its air of antiquity, the gemmed lights 
of its stained windows, the portraits of the Dukes 
of Burgundy encased in its dark walls, the mag- 
nificent and antique binding of its precious vo- 
lumes, render it as picturesque to behold as 
curious to examine, 

*' Shake the dust of the age you live in from 
your feet," said Madame Marguerite, addressing 
Sir Frederick ; *' ^ be innocent of the fixture,' and 
resign yourself wholly to the past. I give you up 
to Monsieur Marchal, from whom old Time has no 
secrets, and whose tete encj/clopidique may be con- 
sulted with confidence upon all subjects connected 
with the progress of mind through the dimness of 
past ages." 

She sat herself down before an illuminated 
volume, and continued to work at a copy 
which she had already begun ; while the gentle- 
men took down volumes and looked through 
manuscripts. 
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" How fiur back does your library date ?^ asked 
Sir Frederick, astonished at the antiquity of an 
illuminated missal he was looking through. 

'^ It is the sister of the Bibliothique du Rot at 
Paris," replied the Conservator, " of which Charles 
le Sage may be considered as almost the founder. 
At that epoch, arts and literature flourished in 
Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, and, above all, at 
Bruges, where the finest parchment was manu- 
factured. But the immediate founder of this col- 
lection was the Due de Bourgogne, Philip the 
Good ; who, on succeeding to the duchy of Bra- 
bant, formed in Brussels an establishment for copy- 
ing ndanuscripts, which he placed under the direc- 
tion of David Aubert ; a man of great merit, who 
surrounded himself with a train of historians, ro- 
mancers, translators, designers, and calligraphers ; 
and caused more than three hundred volumes of 
the greatest value to be completed, for the in- 
struction and amusement of his patrons. But, 
perhaps, you will be more amused with seeing the 
results, than with hearing the history ?" 

" No, no," interrupted Sir Frederick ; " pray 
go on. If you knew my passion for these subjects, 
and my ignorance on the present occasion, you 
would not hesitate." 

** Charles le Tem^raire," said Monsieur Mar- 
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clial, ^^ on succeeding to his fSetther, continued to 
encourage the learned. The translation of the 
Cyropaedia, lately given to this library by the 
Queen of the Belgians, was transcribed for his 
use. It had been taken in the battle of Nancy, 
in 1477, in which the Duke himself was killed. 
Mary, his daughter, married Maximilian of Austria. 
A prince so miserable, ignorant, and wasteM, was 
iU adapted for mamtaining the splendour of his 
predecessors; he abandoned the volumes collect- 
ed by them to the money-lenders ; and many of 
the most valuable works in this library thus found 
their way into the other European collections.^ 

" That was a worthy child of the house of 
Hapsburg, that Maximilian,^^ burst forth Madame 
Marguerite ; ^' inimical to letters in all aspects.'"'' 

" Philip le Beau, his son,'' continued Monsieur 
Marchal, ^' by Mary of Burgundy, had all the 
good qualities of the Buigundian princes, without 
their faults. His reign was a golden age; and 
his sister, ottr Marguerite (called) ' erf Austria,' was 
celebrated for her literary labours, of which some 
volumes are still preserved in this collection. 
History places her among the most illustrious 
psinces and able diplomatists of the sixteenth 
century. She it was that educated Charles the 
Fifth." 
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" Yes,^ said Madame Marguerite ; " but his 
mother, Jeanne la Folle, was before her.^^ 

^* Maria, Queen of Hungary, sister of Charles 
the Fifth, bom, like him, at Ghent, had all the 
great qualities of a perfect stateswoman. She 
brought from Hungary the missal of Matthias 
Oorvinus, translated and illuminated in Italy, and 
finished in the Low Countries ; which is by far the 
finest manuscript now existing in Europe. Here 
it is. The Dukes of Brabant swore upon it to 
observe the Joyeuae Entrie^ the old political con- 
stitution of the province. See how this illumina- 
tion has suffered from the process,'^* 

" How proud you Belgians ought to be of your 
women of the olden times,'' said Madame Mar- 
guerite, still occupied with her drawing. 

" And I have no doubt we shall have reason 
to be so of some of the women of the present,'' 
said Monsieur Marchal, bowing and continuing. 
" In the turbulent reign of Philip the Second, 
the President Viglius assembled the volumes 
of this library in the palace of the sovereign, to 
protect them from outrage and spoliation ; since 

* There is one picture, on which this process has been so 
often performed, that it is nearly obliterated ; — a fit emblem 
of the fate of such promissory oaths. 
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which time, till the reign of Maria Theresa, its con- 
dition continued stationary. Marshal Saxe carried 
off some of its best contents to Paris ; but they 
were restored on the marriage of Marie-Antoinette. 
In Ninety-four, everything precious was again 
transported to the French capital, and Napoleon 
caused a vast number of the volumes to be bound 
in red morocco and marked with the imperial 
cipher. In 1815 they were once more restored 
to this palace, though it is thought that William 
had some idea of depositing them at the Hague. 
Since the revolution, the collection has again 
b6en thrown open to the public."* 

* This short account of a collection so eminently curioos, 
was taken down from the words of the learned and cour- 
teous librarian himself, to whom the Author takes this op- 
portunity of acknowledging the many obligations conferred 
|by his kindness and attention. The story is shortly but 
clearly told in an inscription which he has set up in the li- 
brary, and which runs as follows : 

" Cette ancienne biblioth^ue royale, 

fonn^deslibrairiesque les Dues de Bourgogneavoientcr^^ 

pour le d^lassement et Tinstruction des princes de leur sang, 

Augment^e par les Souverains Autrichiens, 

Renfermant des Manuscrits pr6cieux de douze slides, 

Transport^e en partie ^ Paris 1726, restitute en 1770, 

Fut ouverte au public en 1772 par Marie Th^r^se 

et le Prince Charles, 

De nouveau enlev^e en 1794 — rendue en 1815, 

Elle est destin^e par un arrets du 24 Avril 1831, 

k devenir la base d'un Mus^e historique. 
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" WeD,^ said Sir Frederick, in acknowledging 
the courtesy which had inspired this detail, *' you 
see that these princes, whom your revolutionary 
doctrines decry, are, after all, the best patrons 
and encouragers of learning/' 

" When mind, like power, was confined to the 
few," said Madame Marguerite, " the few were 
its natural protectors.^' 

" With all due gratitude to the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy,'' said the Conservator, " we stand also in- 
debted to the present constitutional government. 
Notwithstanding the large demands which are made 
on the public purse by the unsettled state of our 
foreign relations, the Minister of the Interior has 
authorised me to continue the sumptuous bind- 
ings commenced by Napoleon, to replace the 
portraits of all our sovereigns since the com- 
mencement of the Burgundian dynasty, and to 
ornament the windows with stained glass in imi- 
tation of the old art ; and, every day, I receive 
permission to purchase fresh manuscripts : so that 
the sixteen thousand volumes of which the pre- 
sent collection consists, will be rapidly increased 
in every department of human knowledge." 

" Here is a book and a binding," said Ma- 
dame Marguerite, " beyond all price in the esti- 
mation of such antiquarians as Sir Frederick and 
myself." 
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She had taken up a yetj antique y(dume of 
manuscript, of an oblong fonn, bound in black 
damask. 

^' It is the album or common-place book of one 
of our great stateswomen, the Duchess Margue- 
rite," said Monsieur Marchal : " her government 
of the Low Countries, and her famous treaty of 
Cambray, in which she outwitted the wily cardinal 
D^Amboise, and a woman as astute, though not as 
enlightened as herself, entitle her to that epithet.**' 
He added, as he presented the book, " You see 
here her well-known and mystic device — ^Fortune, 
infortune, fort ttnc."***' 

Sir Frederick started: the eyes of Madame 
Marguerite were fixed on him with a strange ex- 
pression ; but she resumed her drawing. 

" Here,'' continued the Conservator, " are her 
arms on the cover, and here is her autograph." 

" Balades !^ said Sir Frederick, reading the 
title, " a strange work for a diplomatist !" 

'* Oh, she was a true woman i" said Madame 
Marguerite — "author, politician, sovereign, but 
femme avant tout ; as every word in this most 
charming volume shows. Here is a stanza trace 
JC inspiration^ in her own hand-writing to prove 
it : it is in the old Flemish-French of her court, 
which has a charm for me beyond the purism of a 
French academician. 
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' Quelque soit, je vous oublieray, 

Pleust k Dieu que Hit de ceste heure, 
Mais de tant plus, qu'a ce labeure^ 
Tant plus en memoire vous ay/ 

Through the obscurity of this old French you 
see the idea of Moncrieff 's delightM refrain, 

* £n soDgeani qu'il ftiut qu*on I'oublie, 
On s'en souvient' " 

" What a charming line V"^ said Sir Frederick, 
devouring the manuscript. " It appears through 
all these stanzas that the Princess Marguerite was 
unhappy.*" 

" To be sure she was,^ said Madame Mar- 
guerite. " She had got the start of her age, a 
crime never forgiven. She had the heart of a 
woman, the mind of a man, and was tied down to 
the barbarous formalities of a court she despised. 
Here is the rSsumi of her life, called Chanson 
faite par Madame. 

* C'est pour jamais que regret me demeu^. 
Qui sans cesser, nuit et jour, k tout eure 
Tant me tourmant que bien voudroie mourir.' " 

" En attendant^ however,^ said Monsieur Mar- 
chal ; '* she amused herself pretty gaily, as this 
old and very damaged volume proves. You see, 
it once had a splepdid cover; it was bound in 
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crimson damask. The paper is black with golden 
letters, its title Pliisie^* basse dance. It was the 
quadrille book of the Court of Brussels in the 
fifteenth century, and belonged to our Duchess 
Marguerite herself. Here is an explanation of the 
dances a la mode, in seventeen pages that follow 
the music ; and here are the names, ^ La Mar- 
guerite^ * Uespenance de Bourbon^'* * M^amimrsy 
* ma mie^ * va-t-^n^ man amoureux desir^ * Fillea 
a marier^ * La dance de Ravestain^ * La doulce 
Amour f'* and * lejoyeux de BruxeUesy a name of 
true Belgian origin.^^ 

" Yes,'' said Madame Marguerite ; " it is re- 
markable that the Belgians, like the old Casti- 
lians, were a vivacious people, till the espionage 
established in domestic life by the Spanish 
rule quenched their spirit in a cautious, if 
not gloomy reserve ; but they will soon recover 
under free institutions, and we shall have them 
dancing \h& joyeux de Bruxelles, as in the time 
of their own Madame Maiguerite.*" 

" No doubt,'' said the Conservator ; " and I 
am glad that you, Madame, are collecting ma- 
terials for the life of that most accomplished Bel- 
gian lady." 

" Oh ! only for its pictorial illustrations.^ 

'* Who, then, is to compose the text ?" asked 
Sir Frederick. 
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" The Princess of Schaffenhausen,'^ replied 
Madame Marguerite. 

" Is she capable of that ?^' said Sir Frederick ; 
** with her creed of absolutism, so different from 
your own, as to make your connexion a paradox.'** 

" We have a stronger tie than that of opinion. 
She wants me, I want her — Je vous conviens^ 
V0U8 me convenez. As for the work, she will bring 
to it all her amour propre ; and that is a great 
inspiration. Her husband, by the Trazeymers, is 
descended from the Dukes of Burgundy ; I have 
just picked up ^ La veritable Histoire de Gilleon 
de Trazeymxr^ a very old work, with which she 
is delighted.'' 

" But here," said Monsieur Marchal, return- 
ing from the other end of the library^ — " here is 
the pearl of our collection; as bearing upon a 
fashionable branch of modem literature. It is 
the joint production of two pretty women ; com- 
menced in the sixteenth century by one, and 
finished by the other in the seventeenth — Marie 
de Behercke, and Wilhelma Del Vael." 

" The first has bletis on record, I suppose ?'** 
said Sir Frederick. 

" In what relation these two ladies stood to 
each other, or how the volume passed from one to 
the other, is unknown," continued Madame Mar- 

VOL. III. D 
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gueiite ; *^ but a very pleasant hypothesis was 
raised the other evening by Monsieur Campan,* 
that they were grandmother and grand-daughter ; 
and he speculated upon the ludicrous effect the 
love vows addressed to the elder kdy must have 
had on the younger, who could only have known 
her as old, wrinkled, and venerable/' 

« Yet,'' said Sir Frederick, " the thought did 
not prevent her r^stering her own loves for the 
benefit of her grand-children. The kommageSf 
I see, are in all languages, and would answer as 
well for the albums for 1833 as for 1624 (the 
date of some of its verses). Pray, what does this 
Flemish mean ? 

' Naer lyden 
Kompt rerblyden*' " 

'* Why, that the author was as great a cox- 
comb as any other of the species,'' said Madame 
Marguerite : *' verbatim^ it is, * after pain comes 
pleasure ;' the reverse was more probably the 
truth, though that does not much matter now." 

" Here," said Monsieur Marchal, laying his 
hand on a pile of very old manuscripts, in coarse 

* Monsieur Campan bas since made this manuscript the 
subject of a pleasant article in L*Artiste, a Brussels pe- 
riodical of distinguished merit, to which some of the most 
eminent men are contributors. 
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antiquated binding, *^ here is another sera of mind, 
illustrated with the names and autographs of Eras- 
mus, Heinsius, and Puteanus ; but ye vGua ferat 
graces des pedans en us, one little anecdote ex- 
cepted. Doroth^e de Croy, Duchesse de Croy, 
sent these complimentary yerses to Puteanus. 

* Bl&inera qui youdra le style de ta voix, 
Et tes di^ins Merits d'oi^ naissent rambroisie^ 
Elle n'ft pas de godt pour Tigoare et Tenvie : 
Ains agace leurs dents et cause tant d'abois ; 
Abois qui a*ODt pouvolr que d'faonnorer ta ikme, 
Et accroistre ton los en accroisant leur bl^e. 

'A Bruxell€8,6^ Fevrier 1614/ 

" And how do you think Puteanus replied ?" 

^^ Like a pedant, of course,^^ said Madame Mar- 
guerite. 

^' Exactly ; by criticiBing the false concord in 
the second line, which he calls a ^ synthase peu 
tolirabU: '' 

^' The leaj^ed men of that day, unlike those of 
the present times,*"^ said Sir Frederick, with a 
slight bow of the head, " knew but little of the 
courtesies of life.^' 

" Apropos to which,'' said Madame Margue- 
rite, " we must not intrude farther on the inex- 
haustible politeness of Monsieur Marchal : the 
hour for closing the Bibliotheque is come.*" 

d2 
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*' It is so natural,'' said Sir Frederick, '" to 
forget time, when searching into its records, under 
such auspices." 

" I am always too happy to do the honours by 
visitors of all nations ; but more particularly by 
such true lovers of antiquity and arts as mon- 
sieur, and Madame Marguerite."*' 

" It is a privilege," said Sir Frederick, as he 
conducted her to the carriage, " to be presented 
by you." 

" Yes, here : but I could do nothing for you 
at Almack's." 

^' It is, perhaps, the only place where I should 
not require your protection." 

" A THopital de la Vietllesse Malheureuse^'^ 
said Madame Marguerite to her servant. ^^ I 
will not ask you, Sir Frederick, to accompany me 
there." 

" If you did, I should accept the invitation, 
as I have done that for to-morrow evening, with- 
out calculating the consequences. But you have 
not given me the itineraire of your Pavilion." 

" Here it is," she said, presenting him a card, 
*' and remember the hour." 

" You will find it more difficult," he replied, 
" to teach me to forget, than to remember : 

* £n songeant qu'il faut qu'on I'oublie, 
On s'en Boavienl.' " 
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Madame Marguerite drove off for the hospital, 
and Sir Frederick to dress for a dinner at Mon- 
sieur Engler's, preoccupied, amused, and — in 
love : golden circumstances in the life of the 
idle, the ennuye^ and the susceptible. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE FETE IN THE FOREST. 



No capital in Europe possesses more beautiful 
environs than that of Belgium. Deficient in 
every feature of sublimity, in all that strikes bold- 
ly on the mind, and awes the imagination ; with 
no Alps that rise, no sea that rolls, no volca- 
nic elements to threaten or destroy, there is 
everywhere much to cheer the spirit of man, and 
nothing to make him feel how light, in the great 
scheme of creation, are his individual interests and 
existence. 

That hardy and strenuous enterprise, which 
found the Low Countries the region of the crane 
and the stork, the refuge of the wolf and the boar, 
has left it the land where man may best feel him- 
self the lord of the ascendant. Rich in a soil 
that teems with luxurious abundance, with forests 
that shade and temper the influence of the ele- 
ments, the provinces of Belgium unite in their 
scenery the highest features of moral and pictu- 
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resque beauty. Its feudal castles, and holds of 
force and violence, serve now but as features for 
the painter, to tip a crag, or to frown over a glen. 
Its magnificent abbeys and lonely monasteries, 
once the causes of popular prostration, are now 
subsidiary to the wants of man, the receptacles 
and the shelter of his industry : and everywhere 
the bell-capped mansion and comfortable cottage 
give token of a pervading equality, and fill up 
the fearful vacuum which in other less blessed 
regions separates the castle and the hut. Even 
the faubourgs and suburban dependencies of 
Brussels are scenes to paint, as well as to enjoy. 
The valley and village of Etterbeek, its gardens, 
and ponds, and ruatic guinguettes ; the hamlet of 
Ixelles, with its splendid prospects ; the superb 
park of La Cambre ; Boisfort, which rivals in 
beauty the villages of Switzerland, with the deep 
and dark line of the Forest of Soignes, are subjects 
of the highest inspiration to pictorial genius— ^ of 
the profoundest reflection to the moral philo- 
sopher. 

Amidst these various sites, replete with pictu- 
resque beauty, there is one of pre-eminent loveli- 
ness, where the eloquent silence of Nature in her 
grand repose is interrupted by the evening song 
of myriads of nightingales. It is called the ^ Oro- 
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nendael,^ or green valley. There still moulder the 
ruined cloisterB of the once stupendous monastery', 
to which the Infanta Isabel, one of the ablest and 
most powerful sovereigns of the Low Countries, 
retreated from the cares of state and the tedium of 
a court. There, too, the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
bade his last farewell to greatness ; and, surround- 
ed by Philip the Second, Eleanor, the wife of 
Francis the First, Marie, Queen of Hungary, 
Maximilian of Austria and his wife, and Mulez 
Hassan, a King of Numidia, took an early repast, 
previous to, resigning the imperial crown for the 
cowl of a monk. 

In a site so favoured by nature, so conse- 
crated by time, so tinged with ideality, and yet 
so within the lines of civilization, the late Prince 
of Schaffenhausen possessed an ancient hunting- 
tower. This descendant of one of the great feudal 
families of Europe, the Belgian Prince, the Spa- 
nish Grandee, the Count of the Empire, had all the 
faults, prejudices, and tendencies incidental to his 
caste. Selfish, haughty, despotic, sensual, he was 
witty and tasteful: a voluptuary in the capitals 
of Europe, passionate for the arts, and liberal in 
their encouragement ; in his castle on the Rhine 
he would gladly have been a petty suzerain^ as 
his father was before him, whose uncontrolled 
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power had actually permitted him to pronounce sen- 
tence of death on one of his serfs, and to execute 
it in the court of his castle. The once astute states- 
man, the disciple of absolutism, was utterly disap- 
pointed and disgusted with the arrangements which 
had followed the battle of Waterloo. His hope for 
Belgium had centred in the restoration of the 
Austrian power ; and he was wont to say that he 
did not choose to be elbowed by the petty Princes 
ofNassau, whohadno political existence when his 
own family were sovereign powers. 
, He was one of the many grand seigneurs of Brus- 
sels who left it for Vienna, in the same disgust 
against the government of King William, as those 
of his class and temper have lately exhibited 
against King Leopold. In disposing, therefore, 
of his splendid hotel in the old Spanish quarters 
of Brussels, (the neighbourhood of the Alvas and 
the Fustenburgs,)he had sent his precious pictures, 
and other objects of art, to his ancient campagne 
belonging to his family in the Gronendael, until 
he could make up his mind in which of his many 
mansions he shoidd deposit them. 

Chance, and a pursuit of the arts, had brought 
to visit this remote gallery in the forest the 
person whom he had afterwards made his wife; 
and it was at her suggestion that he had been in- 

d5 
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duced to le-edify and enkige the building, but the 
outbreak of the Belgian revolution drove him again 
* &om his temporary residence in its neighbourhood, 
and interrupted the progress of his improvement 
and his plans. 

Shortly afterwards he married, — partly &om 
passion, and partly in the hope of disinheriting his 
next heir. His death, however, occurred almost 
inmiediately after his marriage; and his liberal 
bequests to his widow left the successor to his 
title nothing beyond that the law awarded him. 
Over his German property he had no power, 
save the splendid ruins of a castle on the Rhine ; 
but his Belgian estate, in the neighbourhood of 
the Forest of Soignes, he had left to the now cele- 
brated Princess of Schafienhausen. 

His widowed Princess had probably shared the 
prejudices of her aristocratic husband, as she had 
not visited Brussels since her marriage. It was 
only within the last few months, that orders had 
arrived from England to her agent to continue 
the edifice in the Forest of Soignes, and to double 
the number of workmen employed on it. 

Since the Princess's arrival in Belgium, she had 
made the Pavilion of the Gronendael her head- 
quarters; declining all visits, and busied in super- 
intending her buildings, and inquiring into the state 
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of her affairs. The ci^irice of ennui (that malady 
of the fortunate, that penalty of the rich) might 
haye probably determined her to seek amusement' 
in this expensive toy ; thus adding one more su- 
perfluous residence to those she ahready possessed 
wil^out occupying : but it was generally supposed 
that the influence which Madame Marguerite had 
obtained over her, had been the more immediate 
cause of recommencing the fairy palace, in which 
possibly the whimsical Armida would never even- 
tually dwell. 

It was in this pavilion that the retiring artist 
had obtained permission to make her adieus to 
her brethren, on quitting professional life under 
the liberal protection of her sumptuous patroness. 

The sun had nearly set, and the tops of the 
trees of La Cambre, and the pinnacles of the ab- 
bey, were alone brightened by its declining rays, as 
Sir Frederick stopped his carriage at that beauti- 
ful and elevated point of view called Varbre vert. 
He had done so at the advice of his courier, to 
look down on the rich and magnificent scene that 
spread beneath ; and then proceeded by Boisfort, 
through the Forest of Soignes, to an opening among 
the trees, which led by a foot<*path to the pavilion 
of the Gronendael. Having left his carriage at a 
gtiinguette, (where a vine-covered porch displayed 
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a living group, such as, in the language of art, 
would be described as a happy accident,) he 
set out on foot with his guide, by a tangled brake 
diverging into many ^ an alley green,' till the 
deep, dark defiles of interlacing trees scarcely left 
more than a straggling ray of light to point the 
way. A gurgling stream roamed amidst the high 
rank herbage, nourished by one of those springs 
which so frequently gush up amidst forest-scenery 
like magical creations. . Sir Frederick, as he 
forced his way along the tangled and.briary path, 
soon withdrew his attention from the natural 
beauties of the scene; and in some impatience he 
asked his courier, '* Is there no cairiage-road to 
the pavilion ?'' 

*' There is a road now clearing, Monsieur le 
Chevalier,'^ replied the courier, "a mile below 
the village of Boisfort ; and another old and 
rutted road leads from the hamlet of Gronendael 
to La Hulp : but this is the shortest and the 
most beautiftd; and it opens at once on the 
rendezvous de chasse^ where Monseigneur le 
Prince began his maison de plaisance. Except- 
ing the pavilion at Terveuren, there will be no- 
thing coniparable to it, if Madame ]& Princesse 
ever completes it: but, hunderttatisendsacrament ! 
* who will answer for a great lady !\ It was Ma- 
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dame Marguerite'^s postilion who desired me to 
bring votre seigneurte by this track : I hope I 
havenH lost my way," 

*' I hope so, too, with all my soul !'' said Sir 
Frederick. 

The next moment the hope was realized, by 
the appearance of twinkling lights, which spark- 
led like fire-flies through the branches of the 
' trees, and by the faint sounds of music. Far- 
ther on, a dark arcade, cleared under the entwined 
branches of a mass of elms, opened at once upon 
the pavilion, which stood in the midst of one of 
those cleared spaces that, in forest-scenery, are 
designated as a rendezvous de chasse. Its gothic 
porch was of pure white stone, and presented 
a perfect specimen of the most ornamented and 
elaborated style of that picturesque order. Its 
-long, narrow, and elegant casements, filled with 
painted glass, threw their many-coloured tints 
on the green sward without ; and three pointed 
arches, opening to the firee air, gave a perfect 
view of the interior of an illuminated gallery be- 
hind. The light shafts and feathered tracery of 
this beautiful fragment were alone, clearly dis- 
cernible. The forest-trees, and the dark outline of 
a massive turret, formed the background Beds 
of flowers, clustering shrubs, and corbeilles of rare 
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exotics, enriched and perfumed the verdant lavn 
in front. 

Here, seeing all, himself unseen, Sir Frederick 
Mottram stopped, and seated himself on a rustic 
bench, under the wide-spreading branches of a 
giant oak, one of the leading features of the 
sylvan scene. Groups were passing in and out of 
the portico, and the inner apartment was occu- 
pied by a crowd of persons of both sexes. The 
hostess of the evening was occupied in arranging 
music on a piano-forte, which stood exactly in a 
line with the central open archway. Among the 
persons surrounding the instrument, Sir Frede- 
rick distinguished Colonel , and other Po- 
lish gentlemen, the Italian exile whom he had 
met in the treckschuyt^ Cholet, the delightful 
tenor of the Pre aux Clercs^ Messrs. F^tis, 
Belliard, and other professors and amateurs of dis- 
tinction, some of whom he had met at the house 
of Monsieur Engler on the preceding evening. 
Among the groups scattered through the room, he 
also recognised the striking head of the Minister 
of the Interior, Messieurs Gachard, Marchal, Van 
H ■ , Mr. Grattan,* and M. Moch, (to whose 

* The Heiress of Bruges, by Mr. Grattan, in historical re- 
search and local colouring, is comparable to many of Walter 
Scott's best pictures of national peculiarities. 
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several writings Belgium stands equally indebted 
for investing it with new interest,) with Dr. 
Freidlander, (one of the most liberal and elegant 
German writers of the day,) and other foreign 
notabilities, who had been pointed out to him in 
the streets and public reading-rooms of Brussels. 
But, among this varied group, he saw no form to 
which he could assign his own vague and &ntastic 
idea of the Princess of Schaffenhausen ; and he 
rejoiced at the {iEu;t. There was nothing in the 
scene which by the remotest association could 
recal the restraint imposed by his own exclusive 
circle and its cold despotic forms, to scare his eyes 
and grieve his heart ! Everything around him 
was strange, new, unconnected with ancient habits 
and morbid feelings, as the site he occupied. 

The tuning of musical instruments was now 
completed. Madame Marguerite had taken her 
place at the piano-forte, with a sweep of chromatic 
modulations which showed the science of a mis- 
tress of the art. He thought, as he listened, of 
her pictures, of her conversation ; he looked at 
her person, irradiated as her splendid counte- 
nance then was, by sensations which music 
alone awakens in those organised for its enjoy- 
ments. Coquetry, too, could not have chosen a 
more appropriate dress than her usual, full, vo- 
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luminous robe of rich black stuff, and her wonted 
faille^ thrown back from her head, and serving as 
a fine relief to her flashing eyes and sibyl face. . 
• The music performed was a Polish hymn to 
liberty. The solo parts were sung by Madame 
Marguerite, in a deep, soul-touching contra-alto 
voice ; the chorus, by the Polish and other foreign 
gentlemen. It was one of those calm and ge- 
nial nights, when music acquires its fullest power 
over beings susceptible of its mysterious speUs. 
Not a breath of air disturbed even the clear flame 
of a lamp which hung over a fountain, whose rills 
trickled round the roots of a huge, blighted elm, 
once the rival of the oak, under which Sir Fre- 
derick lounged. . 

The impressionable temperament of the late 
cold and arid statesman, (the slave of mental ha- 
bits at variance with nature'^s intentions in his 
favour,) yielded to the enchantment of the fresh 
and scented atmosphere, and the witching of sweet 
sounds. He thought the melody of the Polish 
hymn was almost an argument in favour of the 
Polish cause ; and even the liberation of classic 
Italy, and of honest Germany, stole on his affec- 
tions as plausible and possible, through the pas- 
sionate voices of men so gifted and so worthy to 
enjoy all that bounteous nature had created for 
their use. 
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The music ceased; the Belgians applauded. 
TAey had completed their great work, and their 
sympathies were offered with an unoffending ex- 
pression of pity and admiration for their less for- 
tunate brothers. Refreshments were then served, 
and Madame M^arguerite, circulating through her 
guests, advanced from the gallery to the portico, 
and from the portico to the open air. In the 
courteous surveillance of a society accustomed to 
receive those personal attentions which English 
bon ton has banished from its circles, she ad- 
vanced to the last stra^lers, with a pleasant word 
and a welcoming smile for each, till she reached 
the seat where Sir Frederick reposed. Her recog- 
nition was instantaneous and cordial. 

*' Ah !'' she said, *' you have selected your bel 
respiro well. I pray you mark the spot; it is 
that on which Charles the Fifth took^ his last 
leave of his femily, and of the allies of his power, 
the day he abdicated. What a group I what a 
scene ! I have sketched it as the subject of a 
future picture.**' 

" The scene,*" said Sir Frederick, " is exqui- 
sitely beautiful ; but the historical interest you 
now attach to it is infinitely more interesting. 
What a lesson on the vanity of human passions f* 

" And what a lesson of the vanity of that un- 
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limited power beyond what man shonld trust with 
man !^ she replied. ^^ Look at that German, that 
Italian, those Poles, all victims of the despotism 
still subsisting, still flourishing, which it was the 
ambition of Charles to establish ; for that he la- 
boured and fought, and for what ? — to die of reli- 
gious melancholy and ennui in a cloister! The 
music, which still rings in my ears, is a fearful 
comment on the story .^ 

'* The music you allude to breathes of senti- 
ment, of passion, of enthusiasm; but I do not 
see by what reasonable association it connects 
itself with the despotism (if so you will call it) of 
Charles the Fifth." 

^^ It breathes of human suffering, of national 
degradation, of force, of injustice ; and it but re- 
peats the tale of centuries of wrong, enacted in 
every kingdom of continental Europe to this pre- 
sent day. And for whose benefit did the candi- 
date for universal monarchy and unmixed despot- 
ism raise this superstructure of evil? Think of 
the successors of Charles. The foundress of 
the stock was Joan the mad : Charles the Fifth 
died mad; Philip the Second lived in ferocious 
delirium ; and his bigoted and stultified successors 
exhibited, in scarcely less striking characters, their 
intellectual monstrosity. An reste, you were at 
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the congress af Vienna, and can tell whether the 
successors to the power and the inheritors of the 
blood of the universal monarchist are either bet- 
ter or happier than their predecessor.'' 

Sir Frederick remained for a moment silent. 

" You do not agree with me yet,'' said Ma- 
dame Marguerite. 

, " Perhaps -not," he said ; " but I at least feel 
with you, and that is a preliminary step to agree- 
ment. That music of yours is a great rhetorician : 
and you have a mode of attacking the mind 
through the senses, which leaves it without the 
power or the wish of resistance." 

" A great cause," she replied coldly, " should 
owe nothing to such sybarite accessories." 

" And is not all here sybarite ?" he said, en- 
deavouring to detain her, by catching the floating 
end of her faille^ as she was in the act of passing 
him—" The air we breathe, the scene we occupy, 
the voice which penetrates to the innermost recesses 
of our existence, and turns life into a trance !" 

" And observe," she said with animation, taking 
kis offered arm ; " pray observe that Nature is the 
fountain of all this ; and that when you exclude 
her &esh vital breath, reverse her seasons, and, 
above all, neglect her great distinctions, for those 
of artificial society, you forfeit all the charms 
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which now so much excite your rather excitable 
imagination. But I must make you known to 
some of our Belgian notabilities, our revolu- 
tionary ministers, past, present, and (I dare say) 
to come. I have nothing for you in the way of a 
Metterhich, a Talleyrand, or a Montague St. 
Leger ; nothing to set agaii^t the diplomatists I 
have seen filling the salons of the Princess of 
Schaffenhausen in London and Vienna. Ours are 
the agents of the day, the necessities of the occasion, 
the springs of a new movement ; and their charac- 
teristics are as peculiar as their position .'I . 

" Pray,^' he said, holding her back, as she ap- 
proached a group at the portico, ^' let me for a 
while, at least, be a spectator, an auditor — an — ^'^ 

" Oh ! I won't commit you ; nothing plebeian 
shall get between the wind and your gentility. 
Look at that energetic, gesticulating man, with a 
countenance all expression, and an eye all fire ; I 
may present you to him : he is of the equestrian 
order— of j^oMr order,'*'' (she added with pointed 
expression.) *' In England, he would be what 
the Princess calls ' Sare somebody.'' Is not that 
like her ?'' 

" Too, too like her r he replied, the whole 
scene in the Opera-box rushing on his memory. 
. " But Charles de Broucker s*en moque^ she 
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continued : ^^ he has far other claims for dis- 
tinction.'". 

^' Is your Princess here ?'^ asked Sir Frederick. 

** Oh !'** she said ironically ; '^ princesses are 
patronesses of the arts. They purchase talent ; 
but they do not enter with it into social equality. 
' Ces gens-la^ as Madame Du Defiand called 
Voltaire and D**Alembert — * ces gens-W make a 
part of the parade of aristocratic station, but do 
not enter into its intimacy : but you see here men 
worth all the altesses Bruxelloises that ever flou- 
rished since^ the time of the D^Egmonts and the 
Homes. Look to your left ; you see that person 
talking to Constantine Rodenbach, whom you met 
at Bruges. It is Monsieur De Meulenaere.*" 

" One of your ministers, I believe,^ observed 
Sir Frederick, putting up his glass. 

" 11 est, le fut, ou le doit fetre," 

replied Madame Marguerite, laughing; " for talent 
and energies like his must always be available in 
such great revolutionary times as the present. His 
best distinction is simply that of a pure patriot ; 
hfc is, however, an historical fact."*^* 

* " Lorsque MM, De Meulenaere et Vilain XIV. furent 
^art^s des ^tats g^n^raux, lors des Elections en 1829, on 
ouvrit spoDtan^ment, dans les Flandres, une souscription, 
pour leur offrir une m^daille en or, k leur effigie." — ^E^ 
$ odes de Id Evolution, Sfc, Sfc. 
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*' By the energy of their movements, they must 
be deciding the fate of the nation, at least.^ 

'^ They did so once,*^ said Madame Margue- 
rite, seating herself on a mound of cushions, 
which, after the old Spanish- Brabantian fashion, 
were scattered on the lawn. Sir Frederick drew 
a tabouret beside her, much amused at the moving 
and characteristic scene before him« ^^ But pray 
observe that group to your right'' 

^^ I have been observing it some time,'' said Sir 
Frederick. 

** 'Tis an odd coincidence," she continued, 
** but ther^ stands nearly the whole of the last 
provisional government of the Belgian Revolution. 
There is Charles Rogier, the Minister of the 
Interior, who, in the most awful moment of po- 
pular fermentation, flung himself into the very 
gap of anarchy, and established that charac- 
ter of dauntless devotedness to a great cause, 
which may be deemed the chivalry of politics. 
Next to him stands the brave, the gallant, the 
" 'patriotic commander of the National Guard, the 
Baron Vander Linden D'Hoogvorst ; and there is 
the honest, single-minded. Count Felix de Me- 
rode : he is in conversation with Colonel Joly, 
who, from aiding to emancipate and govern a 
nation, is now contented to Ml back upon the 
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arts, and is the Director of the Musie. That vene- 
. rable personage vho is about to join them, is 
the ex-regent, Baron Sorlet de Chokier. He 
comes but rarely amongst us, now that he has 
abdicated his public functions ; but he deserves 
well of his country, and is in full possei&ision of its 
respect. That elderly man near him is the Baron 
de Secus, the Nestor of the Chamber of Deputies ; 
and next to him is Count Bobiano.^^* 

^^ Oh ! you admit, then, that the Belgian 
noblesse did come forward P for here are barons 
and counts in plenty .^^ 

" So few, on the contrary,'^ she interrupted, 
^^ as to make the exceptions only more remark- 
able." . 

" But where is your equestrian ? his coun- 
tenance interested me.*" 

" Ay ! where indeed ! He is ^ the moyemenf^ 
personified ; he has passed through every phasis of 
the Belgian Revolution, prominent in all, and gi^ 
ing to each something of 4ns own characteristic ener- 
gy ; rapid as a meteor — as bright, and as unfixed ; 
and, though shooting from sphere to sphere with 
inoedculable celerity, alumys leaving the track of 

* At this time Mons. Giendebien was in the country; and 
Monsieur Van de Weyer was in London, the Minister 
Plenipotentiary from his government to the English Court. 
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his light behind him : a patriot from sentiment, 
a frondeur from principle, and a lover of liberty 
and the arts from temperament/^ 
- " He has played, then, no ordinary part in 
your revolution/' 

" Oh ! he started from the post, and a little 
before it. Called to the representation in 1827, 
he distinguished himself by a motion in favour of 
the liberty of the press, which was then com- 
promised by an exceptional law, — an act of vigour 
which placed him in public opinion at the head 
of the Belgian opposition. Conjointly with the 
Counts de Celles and de Langhe, he proposed, 
during the heat of the commotions of September 
1880, the administrative separations of Belgium 
and Holland. He was, on various occasions, the 
chosen negotiator with the Prince of Orange, and 
successively Military Governor of the Province of 
Liege, Minister of Finance, (a place which he 
threw up on the proposed election of Leopold,) 
Minister of the Interior on Leopold's nomination, 
and afterwards, on the invasion of the territory, 
aide-de-caipp to the King, when he succeeded in 
bringing together and re-arming ten thousand men 
of the dispersed and demoralized army after the 
affair of Lou vain. At a moment of general con- 
fusion, when nobody would accept the portfolio of 
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minister of war, it was almost forced on Mon* 
sieur de Brouckere. Still, however, he found him- 
self placed in a false position, by the conflict of 
his duties and sentiments towards the King with 
his feelings and principles as a member of the 
opposition in the Chamber of Deputies ; and he 
ultimately vacated his seat, and accepted the office 
of director of the mint, which, being disconnected 
with politics, he could hold without a compro- 
mise.'*'* 

" You have given me,^' said Sir Frederick, " a 
reason the more for visiting the Hotel de la 
Monnaie to-morrow, which I had already intended 
to do.**' 

"Yes, and you will find the Master of the 
Mint as sharp-cut, as salient, and as fresh, as any 
of his own coins. There are various opinions of 
Charles de Brouckere; but I cannot help placing 
him in the first rank of national talent. He is 
accused, however, of wanting that sagacious sub- 
mission to the pressure of events, that wise in- 
dulgence for the inconsistencies of men, which 
are indispensable for the conduct of all great en- 
terprises. Honest, straightforward, seeing at once 
what ought to be, and taking a bird's-eye view of 
the circumstances of a position, a pebble thrown 
in his path may check his progress: he starts, 
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draws op, neither stumbles nor retreats, but flies 
off at a tangent, indignant at the paltry obstnic- 
tion. To the queruloosness arising from the 
first check, he yields with the frdwardness of a 
spoiled child; and with ^all or nothiitg* for his 
motto, he makes the impossibility of attaining 
the first his excuse for falling back upon the last. 
It was this quality which induced King Leopold, 
with his usual tact, to say; ^ Charles de Brouckere 
eat un homme dont on ne peut rienfaire , maU 
sdna lequel on ne peut rienfaire.^ Would you 
like to be presented to him now ?'' 

" Not now,'' sittid Sir Frederick, hanging back ; 
" you see he is engaged, and with a person who 
looks like a prenx of ancient chivalry, a ^jeune 
et beau Dunoisy* 

" You have hit him off well,'' said Madame 
Marguerite. 

*' Felix Chazal is the Bayard of our revo- 
lution, * sans peur et sans reproche.'^ Every trait 
of his short career is striking and elevated. The 
hero of the commotions at Mons, he at twenty- 
one years of age exhibited a presence of inind, a 
courage, and a diplomatic dexterity, that would 
have done honour to a veteran general. At Ant- 
werp, in conjunction with his friend Rogier, he 
succeeded, by the firmness and decision of his 
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manner, in extorting an aimistice for the city. 
During several months of official disorganization 
and confusion, he, as intendant-general of the 
army, had immense sums at* his disposition ; yet 
he quitted his office in a poverty as honourable, 
as it is (under such circumstances) rare. He is 
now colonel commandant of the province of Liege.^^ 

'^And who is that intellectual young person, 
whose sedate air forms so striking a contrast with 
the physiognomies of the two fiery sons of repub- 
licanism ?'' 

^^^Tis Monsieur Nothomb, the historian of 
the revolution, in which he has borne himself a 
distinguished part. He is another instance of 
the political talent latent in the middle ranks of 
society, which awaits but the call of occasion to 
show itself for the benefit of mankind. A doctor 
of laws at the age of twenty-one, he shortly after- 
wards quitted his native country of Luzembouig 
(where he practised as an advocate), to commence 
journalist at Brussels. At the outbreak of the 
revolution, he became secretary of the constitu- 
tional committee, and was very influential in fixing 
the bases adopted for the Belgian constitution. 
In the congress, also, he defended the monarchical 
system with two chambers ; and, being convinced 
that nothing but ruin could result from a war, he 
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became an active partisan of what has been so in- 
considerately censured as the system of protocols/' 
" Yes,*" interrupted Sir Frederick, '* Hwas the 
only chance. That was great foresight in so 
young a man.'*'' 

** In March 1881 he became secretary of fo-. 
reign affairs, and strongly advocated the election 
of Leopold. He was consequently chosen, to- 
gether with Monsieur Devaux, a commissary to 
the conference in London, where they conjointly 
arranged with Lord Palmerston the celebrated 
eighteen articles of peace.'' 

" I must, then, have seen him when in Lon- 
don," said Sir Frederick : " I thought his fece 
was familiar to me. Pray go on." 

" In every step of bur revolution he has con- 
tributed largely towards determining its character ; 
and, being compelled by the necessities of the 
times to adopt the Juste milieu,* as the only sys- 
tem compatible with the permanence of national 
independence, he, of Qourse, has constantly been 
employed, and has shown himself an active mem- 
ber of the government, and a firm and useM 
supporter of its measures in the Chamber. Replete 

* Whatever may be thought of France and England, the 
juste milieu was forced upon Belgium by inevitable cir- 
cumstances. 
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with acquired infonnation, and endowed with a 
singular perspicacity of judgment, he has acquired 
great influence with his party both in the cabinet 
and the chamber; and in his work, which you 
have doubtless read, he has as ably as elegantly 
defended the revolution before the tribunal of con- 
tinental Europe.'* 

'' His book;** said Sir Frederick, " aflfords the 
clearest insight into the origin and tendency of 
your revolution that I have yet acquired. It is 
marked throughout by a moderation and good 
sense, that gave me the impression of a more mar 
ture and practised mind than so youthful a per- 
son should indicate.'** 

" The Belgians,*' she continued, " though some 
think him too much a doctrinaire^ are justly proud 
of his talents ; and, as a member of private so^ 
ciety, he is not the less gay, spirituel^ and un- 
pretending, than he is laborious and able in office : 
unlike some of your English rising young men, 
as you call them, who ' cachent la rnSdiocritS 
sous la masqtie de la gravite.^ ** 

^' He, I suppose,** said Sir Frederick, " is one 
of your working men ?** 

" Our ministers,** she replied, '^ are all working 
men : Belgium is too poor to afford the luxury 
of aristocratic show servants. There, for instance, 
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that tall, studious-looking person, is Monsieur Le- 
beau, minister of Justice, who passes for the 
leader of our cabinet, and the rery spirit of the 
juste milieu. Like his friend Nothomb, doctor 
of laws, advocate, journalist, and author, he was 
the first individual singled out for office by the 
provisional government, which appointed him ad* 
vocate-general in the supreme court of justice 
at Liege. He was one of the committee of safe- 
ty formed in that city to protect property and 
avert anarchy, on the breaking out of the revolu- 
tion ; and he was also of the deputation sent by 
the inhabitants of Liege to treat with the Prince 
of Orange for the administrative separation of the 
two countries. Subsequently, he was chose^ on 
the committee for drawing up the constitution ; 
and he has continued ever since an influential 
member of the cabinet. As a statesman, cool, 
cautious, and astute, he has laboured to consoli- 
date the system which the geographical and poli- 
tical circumstances of the country have forced on 
its adoption. He has with infinite tact and adroit- 
ness laboured to conciliate the timid and suspi- 
cious allies who have agreed to acknowledge, with- 
out loving, the revolutionary government ; and, in 
doing this, he has not retrograded into that semi- 
legitimacy which has depopularized the govern* 
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ment of Louis-Philippe. That, indeed, the Bel- 
gian people would not have endured. As an ora- 
tor, Monsieur Lebeau is the main stay of the 
administration. He is alvays heard in the Cham* 
bers with attention and respect ; as uniting with a 
persuasive and eneigetic oratory, a penetrating in- 
tellect, a singular tact, and a compassed solid sense. 
In 'temperament and disposition he is the oppo- 
site of his friend Rogier. The latter, bold, firank, 
simple, all impulse and sentiment, was well suited 
to the moment of action, which drew him from the 
ranks of an arduous professional life ; the former, 
reflective, cautious, almost Machiavelian, is better 
suited to treat with the corrupted cabinets of old 
Europe, and to parry th^ir fence by s^Jinoterie 
not inferior to their own. Rogier is the poetry, 
Lebeau the prose, of the revolution.^' 

** The poetry of the revolution ?*** said Sir 
Frederick, shaking his head. 

" What !'' said Madame Marguerite, '^ do you 
think that revolutions are made by the cold* 
blooded ? Are great changes impressed on so* 
ciety by mathematical calculation ? The enthusi- 
asm which placed Charles Rogier in the most 
perilous predicaments, was the quality most want- 
ing in the moment of conflict. Parties may dis- 
agree upon shades of opinion ; the ministers of 
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to-day may be inapplicable to the exigencies of 
to-morrow, in times of sucli rapid transition ; but 
Belgium should never forget the men, who threw 
themselves headlong into her cause at a moment 
when everything that was cold and calculating 
deserted it.* Much of the purity and success of 
our revolution is owing to its having fallen into 

* On the 20t}i of September the Garde BourgeoUe was 
disarmed, and all the authorities dispersed ; the 23rd was 
the first day of the battle of Brussels ; and it was in the 
midst of this scene of carnage and of anarchy that a pro- 
visional government was formed. Of this, the following 
proclamation affords the evidence. 

" Proclamation. 

*^ Depuis deux jours Bruxelles est d^pourvue de toute 
esp^ce d*autorit^ constitute : F^nergie et la loyaut^ popu- 
laire en ont tenu lieu. Mais tons les bons citoyens com- 
prennent qu'un tel ^tat de choses ne peut durer sans com- 
promettre la ville et le triomphe d'une cause dont le suc- 
c^s d*hier a 6i6 assur^. 

** Des citoyens guides par le seul amour du pays ont 
accepte provisoirement un pouvoir, qu*ils sont pr^ts k 
remettre en des mains plus dignes, aussitot que les ^l^mens 
d'une autorit^ nouvelle seront r^unis. Ces citoyens sont 
MM.LE Baron Vanderlinden d'Hoogvoorst, de Brux- 
elles; Ch. RoGiER, avocat, de Li^ge; et Jolly, ancien 
officier du cc^nie. 

" lis ont pour secretaires MM. de Coppen et Vander- 
linden, de Bruxelles. 

" Bruxelles, 24 Septembre, 1 830." 
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the hands of such men as these; to the happy 
circiunstance that none of the fragments of the 
old diplomacy of Europe meddled with it. The 
men who made it were in earnest : they had no 
reminiscences, no second thoughts. One Mira- 
beau, one Mettemich, would have spoiled the 
whole affidr. It was not a democratic movement 
merely, but a revolution of knowledge, directed 
by the enlightened class ; with whom science was 
not subordinate to craft, nor virtue stifled by 
precedent.''' 

Sir Frederick, though amused and even interest* 
ed, still listened with an air of incredulous atten^ 
tion, as one who sought to shelter his prejudices 
under his scepticism. 

"You asked me,^ he said, "to meet a society 
of artists ; but since the time of your illustrious 
namesake Marguerite of the Low Countries, no 
lady was ever so intrenched with ministers.'^ 

" Oh I yes,'' she said, pointedly ; " the Ports- 
mouths and the Suffolks in your country, in past 
times : and, methinks, / have seen in London 
women of no greater capacity than my own carry- 
ing on a sort of diplomacy of the boudoir, minister- 
esses of the back-stairs, with nothing to distinguish 
their heads but the coronets that bound them. I 
have seen women, and so have you,^ who had yet 
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their lascia fassabe, to cotmcils of Btate and 
£Eictioii, by qualifjmg for their position, just as 
the Suffolks and the PortsmoutLs had done before 
them. But what surprises you, Sir Frederick, is, 
that men in power should surround a woman, who 
has no one worldly distinction to recommend her.^^ 
^' I see, I feel I have offended you, Madame 
Marguerite," he interrupted ; ^ but I will be 
fiimk. There is not one among your guests more 
alive, perhaps I should say, more in&tuated by 
your talents, than myself; yet, I am a little 
surprised that a professional artist should form the 
centre of a circle composed of such authorities 
as one only expects to meet in the salons of rank 
or the chambers of royalty." 
' " But you forget. Sir Frederick, that these are 
men who have risen from the class to which I be- 
long/ They are what your cabinets would call 
roturiers. In England, the whole political ma- 
chine stops when you cannot get a lord to govern 
the springs, or a duke to direct the moving power. 
It is impossible to make you, or your caste, feel 
this ; mats hrisons la,'" 

She rose as she spoke, and advanced towards 
the portico. 

'^ En dame qui tient hien son salony (as Napo- 
leon termed it,) I must now circulate among my 
guests." 
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Sir Frederick offered her his arm ; but she de* 
clined it. 

" You want to shake me off,'' he said, laugh- 
ing ; ^'but zeal is not enough for proselytism ; pejv 
severance ijs equally necessary : and I have yet/' 
he added, pausing in search of some inquiry to 
detain her, '^ so many things to ask, that I cannot 
so easily dismiss the Pythoness from her tripod ! 
Your ministers are fortunate fellows, with women 
to eulogize, and no opposition to embarrass them." 
^^ Eulogize ! I only speak of them as necessary 
agents ; and, up to the moment you see them, I 
will not answer, for men, and, above all, for men 
in power. Fortunately for themselves, they have 
an opposition, a spirttuel and a spirited oppo- 
sition ; though not a party business, such as your 
English oppositions often are. There is, it is true, 
a catholic opposition and a liberal opposition here, 
each making its own attack on the ministers, and 
often blaming them for the most opposite faults ; 
but this is not a conspbacy against their places. 
Every man here goes on his own tack, and does 
not hesitate to praise and to support where he can." 
" The sure sign," said Sir Frederick, ** of their 
newness to a&irs." 

" Yes : that newness is their salvation. But, 
listen : there, is a spell that unites all parties in 
Belgium !" 
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" What divine music !^ he exckimed. ** The 
waltz, in its measure, exerts some stranire mystic 
charm on the organization of u« Northern." 

A fine band was playing the melting measure of 
a beautiftd waltz, of that marked and elaborate 
character which this species of music has received 
at the hands of the great modem masters. 

*' How delicious r said Sir Frederick. " Pray, 
do not leave me, Madame Marguerite ; the air, 
the perfume of the flowers, the moving music of 
your own voice— this is life, enjoyment ineffiible f 

^^ And how cheaply purchased !^ said Madame 
Marguerite ; '^ something cheaper than the &ded 
flowers of Covent-garden, Collinefs band, and 
peas at a guinea a quart.^ 

" DonH talk of it,^ said Sir Frederick, with an 
expression of infinite disgust. 

^^ All here is the spontaneous offering,^^ she 
said, ^' of unpurchaseable talent. That waltz is 
the composition of your accomplished Polish 
friend ; another gifte^ Pole is at the piano-forte ; 
and the rest d^ii^e^nd are all young Belgians, 
members of the amateur music of Brussels.^^ 

" And who is that, not very yoimg, but very 
animated and gracefrd person, who talks to one of 
the fair waltzers ?'^ 

"An illustrious Polish magnate. Count P , 
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the head of one of the noblest families of Poland, 
by descent, by patriotism, and by valour ; of a &- 
mily, too, illustiated by the glorious devotion of a 
woman. The heroic deeds of the Countess P., 
his kinswoman, will shed a glow upon the history 
of her coimtry, which not all the power of Russia 
can cloud or conceal from posterity !'' 

Sir Frederick was irresistibly affected by the 
unexpected appearance of the noble Pole, under 
circumstances so much at variance with his own 
preconceived ideas of expatriated nobility. 

" And there,^' said Madame Marguerite, point- 
ing to a light and elegant figure, as it whirled by 
them : " that dark, intelligent, but now reeling 
head, belongs to our opposition. ''Tis Henry de 
Brouckere, the brother of Charles ; more measured 
than him, but not, perhaps, less patriotic or gifted. 
You must hear him speak. He is followed in the 
dance by the archi-liberal deputy Ernst. He is 
now passing two of our best and most brilliant 
frondeura^ Jullien and Fallon. They are in con- 
versation under the archway : let the Abbe de 
Poere and the Catholic party look to it.'** 

" But will you not waltz yourself?" said Sir 
Frederick, passing his arm round Madame Mar-, 
guerite^s waist. 

She shrunk from the encircling fold, with a 



^ I 
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dittdder dispraportioned to an act in which a 
whole society was engaged with enthusiasm : for 
in Belgium, as in Gennany, the waltz knows no 
distinction of age, sank, or sex ; and all yield to 
its intoxicating involvements, its delicious undu- 
lations : 

*^ Pair by pair, and group by groupi unite ; 
The fairest forms in thousaad-folded light 
Still twinkle to and fro/'* 

Sir Frederick drew back, hurt, offended. 

^^ At least,^** he said, picking up his hat, ^^ let 
me not prevent you from doing the honours of your 
assembly, or distinguishing some of your guests 
by your selection/' 

She touched the cordon of an order whidi hung 
gracefully over her bosom. " You see,^ she said, 
" I must not dance.**' 

" You must belong to a very rigid order,'' he 
replied, coldly. ^' I remember, some years baek, 
dancing with a very pretty young chanoinesse at 
Vienna, in the full costume of the Dames Nobles 
of Frankfort." 

'^ But I am not a pretty young chanoinesse of 
the Dames Nobles; I have passed through too 
dreary a noviciate for the order I profess, to in- 
dulge in any such intoxicating gaieties. But look 

* Wieland's Oberon. 
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sraund you ! There ia tke beautiful Madame 
■■ ' ' af Bruges ; there is the truly elegant Ma- 
dame Q— — , with a toilet as Parisian as if 
fresh from the hands of Victorine; and there is 
an aristocratic belle, the handsomest woman in 
Bdgium, the Countess .'*' 

^^ I do not mean to wajitz,^^ said Sir Frederick, 
peevishly. 

" Then you must move out of the way ; for 
here they come : neither grass nor gravel will form 
any impediment*^* 

As she spoke, the animating influence of the 
wdtz of Ouillaume Tell gave a new Slan to the 
rotatory movements of the party ; and the happy 
Belgians, escaping beyond the fretted roof and 
pointed arches of the gothic portico, were now 
dancing over the very site where the tjrrants and 
executioners of their forefathers, with their dusky 
Numidian guest, once sat in gloomy states amidst 
prostrate slaves and kneeling courtiers. 

Passing into the gallery behind the portico, 
Madame Marguerite gave to her guest a new 
impression of the talent by which she was sur- 
rounded, by pointing his attention to several 
glowing pictures of the modem school, which the 
liberality and kindness of her brother artists had 
contributed as ornaments of the nighf s fete. A 
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cattle-piece of Verboeckhoven exhibited all the 
truth and fidelity of Paul Potter, united with 
an ideality, of which Potter had not a con- 
ception, and of which such subjects seem hardly 
capable. There,, too, was the great Scripture 
subject of Wappera, destined to figure in th^ 
exhibition of the coming anmversaire, and to re- 
cal the ancient reputation of the Flemish school, 
—the school of Rubens and of Quilenus. There, 
too, were several cabinet pictures of landscapes, of 
perfect beauty and execution, the works of the 
modem school. 

While gazing on these exquisite specimens, 
Sir Frederick's attention was called off, that he 
might be presented to their authors; and their 
intelligent and unaffected conversation heightened 
even the impression made by their works. In 
reply to his questions on the state of the market, 
in that sense by which the staple conmiodities of 
genius, as of vulgarer minds, must eventually be 
tried, he learned that the arts in Belgium could 
hope but for little support from the government ; 
^nd that the wealthy burghers of Brussels, and the 
manufiicturers of Ghent, Liege, and the other in- 
dustrial commimities, were the best patrons, (that 
is, purchasers,) of the works of compatriot genius. 

The group of artists which now surrounded 
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Madame Marguerite and her English guest was 
from time to time increased by other persons, 
attracted by the presence of the hostess. Among 
the most distinguished of these was the astronomer 
royal (as he would be tenned in England), Mon- 
sieur Quetelet, whose learned writings and Euro- 
pean reputation had not prepared Sir Frederick 
for the mild simplicity of manner, the frank and 
benevolent cheeriness, which his conversation and 
address so favourably evinced. When will the 
world leain that modesty is the true mantle of 
genius ; and cease to run after solemn plausibility 
and arrogating pretension; those infallible attri- 
butes of shallowness and inferiority ? 
. Monsieur des Broussarts, the chef ^^instruction 
puhlique^ was presented to Sir Frederick, as one 
capable of giving him the best information upon a 
subject which must now occupy a prominent place 
in the inquiries of the sensible traveller, as it will 
in the views of such statesmen as must for the 
fiiture be selected for the government of reforming 
Europe,— the education of the people. 

The Baron de Stassart, the Belgian La Fon- 
taine, whose naive poetry resolved itself into 
very vigorous prose during the fierce contests of 
the revolution, and whose merits are rather ob- 
scured than illustrated by his post of presi- 
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dent of the senate, at once engaged and fixed 
the attention of the British ex-minister, by the 
various information he so readily imparted, and 
by the polite and pleasing address of the man 
of the vorld and practised diplomatist. The 
Counts Vilain XIV., De M^rode, and D'Ar. 
schot, the deputies C. Rodenbach, De Vaux, and 
Jullien, were each severally presented ; and a 
general conversation ensued, in which the reigning 
topics were discussed in a manner that gave to the 
foreigner the most favourable impressions of a na- 
tion and a society that could produce such speci- 
mens of its culture and talents. The announce- 
ment of carriages broke up the circle, just as 
Madame Marguerite returned, afker an interval of 
absence, to do the honours by her English guest. 

" You must know the Baxon de Stassart,^^ 
she said, '^ for many reasons : first, for his own 
sake, because he has passed through scenes the 
most singular and momentous, with honour to 
himself and advantage to his country; and next, 
because he may be of use to you when you pass 
through Namur. He is governor of the pro- 
vince ; and then, when you return for the great 
national fete . . . .^ 

" But,'' he interrupted with impatient vehcr 
mence, ** where am I to goP-rrwhen to return? 
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for by this time you must be convinced that 
my moyements are no longer under my own di- 
rection.*** 

" Under whose, then ?" she asked gaily. 

** Yours," was the abrupt reply. 

^^ Mine !" She shrugged, and hummed in a 

low voice, 

** * Ma foy , aultie psai i'ay promis ; 
C'eat quit 4 quit, et bons amis.' " 

" You are taken in the fact, Madame Mar- 
guerite,'^ said a young Belgian amateur. " Every 
one present is dying to hear you sing the madri- 
gal which you have discovered in the album of the 
Damoiselles de Behercke and Wilhelma del VaeL'^ 

" And set to such an appropriate melody,** 
added Monsieur F^tis, in the indulgence of true 
talent. 

** WeD, who will give me their arm to the 
piano ?"" she asked, looking round. 

Every arm was offered: Sir Frederick's was 
taken ; and his eyes (as she sang in her sweet, 
deep, contralto voice) were alternately riveted on 
her fiice and on the paper placed before her on 
the music-desk ; where, in the good old French, 
written and spoken in the court of the Duchess 
Marguerite, were copied the following lines from 
the album of the sixteenth century t"^ 
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CHANSON. 

Vostre humeur m'a point fasch^, 

Pour vous cognoistre distnucte ; 
Ma foy, i'estois bien emp^ch^ 

De faire un' honeste retraicte : 
Ma foy, aultie part i'ay promis-— 
C'est quit k quit, et bons amis. 

Je ne vous aimois seulement 

Que pour vous cognoistre muable ; 

Je suis subiect au chaugemeDt, 
Car cbacuD aime son semblable ; 

Ainsy n'y a-t-il de crime commis — 

C'est quit k quit, et bons amis. 

Lorsque i'estois votre coeur, 

Seul aussi vous ^ties mon ame ; 
Je changois de senriteur 

Lorsque vous changies de dame : 
Le cbangement nous est permis— > 
C*est quit k qvdi, et bons amis. 

Adieu, nous nous verrons un jour, 

Pour raconter de nos fortunes ; 
Oblions donques nos amours, 

Quoy quelles soient bien importunes : 
Qui plus y pert, plus y a mis-— 
C'est quit k quit, et bons amis. 

There was something in the words of this song 
that went home to the heart and bosom of Sir 
Frederick Mottram with an effect the most in- 
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explicable. It not only entranced him by the 
arch and emphatic manner in ^hich it was sung, 
but it seemed to have a particular and personal 
application, that plunged him back into past 
events, and confused and involved him in a re- 
verie that left him alone at the piano-forte, with 
his eyes and thoughts riveted on the written words 
of a song composed near three centuries back. 

Meantime, Madame Marguerite, overwhelmed 
by the brilliant plaudits which had followed her 
exquisite song, had taken the arm of the illus- 
trious Count Plater, and escaped from^ the hot 
and crowded gallery into the open air. 

It was some time before Sir Frederick found 
her alone, and standing near the portico. Either 
she did not, or affected not to observe his ap- 
proach ; for she moved on to a marble vase filled 
with bouquets of fresh flowers, from which she was 
selecting a bunch of pensSes^ as he reached and 
addressed her. > 

" You perceive, Madame Marguerite,'^ he said 
abruptly, " that you make your * honeste re* 
traicte^ in vain.**' 

She presented him the flowers she had culled, 
with a smiling and expressive air. 

" I do not want your 'penaiea^'' he said, reject- 
ing the offering peevishly; " I. am suffocated by 
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my own. Look at the effect of that moonHght 
breaking into silver fragments on the dark masses 
of the forest, and lighting up a sort of natnnd 
arcade of tempting freshness: will you trust 
yourself with one so dull and misemble, for a 
moonlight ramble of halfHUHhour?^^ 

^' An areade !^' said Madame Marguerite,, ''it 
is what we call a wolf^tract I I will not venture !*" 
And she turned sway; but he .intercepted her 
path. 

''You must hear me for a moment/^ he tsaid 
vehemently ; " and then, if you will ' quit a quit^'' 
but not ' bons amis P — ^nay, you had best stay and 
hear me : or, go where you will, I shall follow you, 
like your shadow, if indeed shadow you have.**' 

*' Oh ! you tdte me for Madame Peter Schle- 
mil I**"* she replied gravely. " Well, once far all, 
speak, and I will answer.^^ 

She permitted him to draw her arm under his 
as they walked to and fro amid the illuminated 
trees. 

" First, then; when does your Princess leave 
Brussels ? what is her route, and what do you 
know of my wife's projected visit to her friend's 
castle on the Rhine ? Of course, you know every- 
thing*— influence even their puppet movements ; 
you are of their confederacy." 
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'^ You do me too much honour,^^ she said. 
« Madame Maiguerite the artist, who lives, or 
rather, who has hitherto lived, by her labour, 
might be permitted to serve, but never admitted 
to the equality of confidence with such high and 
puissant dames. I know, however, that the Prin- 
cess had a letter from Lady Frances Mottram, to 
announce her intended arrival, wind and weather 
permitting, in a few days. But, doubtless, you 
also have heard from her to the same purport ?^ 

^' No, indeed I have not. But, pray lay aside 
for once your tone of mystification, your Jesuit- 
ism, and answer me frankly. Do you accompany 
this idle, frivolous, and dissipated party, who 
make their tour to that eternal Rhine an excuse 
for the neglect of every duty at home ? Am I to 
understand that this is your last evening at Brus- 
sels ?'' 

^' It was to have been. But the Princess of 
Schafienhausen means now to await the arrival of 
her English friends ; and has taken a hint from 
my aoiriey to give them a fete here before they pro- 
ceed. It is to be a sort of court dinner, i la grande 
Duchesse; and we are to scour the country for a 
D'Arembourg, a'D'Ursel, a Tresigny, or any frag- 
ment of the Altesses Bruxellotses we can collect. 
In short, we are to toast the Orange Boven in 
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draughts of Mettemich^s Johannisberg, and show 
OUT contempt of citizen kings, republican minis- 
ters, and roturier society, a toute outrance! I 
should not wonder if we formed the nucleus of a 
counter-revolution." 

" Psha ! nonsense ! Your Princess is mad, 
or something worse ! But what are you, who 
hang upon her protection, and administer to her 
— her follies, her caprices, to say the least of 
them f"" 

*' Alas ! I am, what we all are — the creature 
of circumstances, an atom in the vortex of events : 
and, whatever you may think, or the world suppose, 
the Princess of Schaffenhausen has been every- 
thing to me. I owe to her the bread I eat, the 
air I breathe. It was her effort, her exertion, that 
rescued me from want, from crime, perhaps,— 
and, oh ! too certainly, from despair." 

" Good God ! how you talk !" said Sir Frede- 
rick, more touched by the passionate melancholy 
of her voice, than by the words she uttered: 
" with your talents, your intellect, it must al- 
ways have depended on yourself to command 



success." 



*' You would not say so, if you knew my 
story," she said, sighing deeply. ^Mt is one of the 
sad and incredible romances of real life, which 
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fiction would shrink from relating. It is a story of 
strange incidents, from the moment of my birth in 
the Hospital of St. John of Bruges, to the mo- 
ment in which here, in the Forest of Soignes, 
within view of that glittering fabric, of those bril- 
liant and joyous groups, I now lean on your arm. 
Seduced into confidence by words so winning, by a 
Voice that is itself seduction, I am led to forfeit 
some of the unblenching spirit that has hitherto 
borne me above the weakness of complaint, and to 
confess to you that I have been crushed to the 
earth, to a state more humble than that of the 
worm that crawls on it; for I once occupied that 
bed in the parish workhouse, where you shed 
tears over the "" 

'^ I cannot let you go on — ^not for a moment, at 
least,'^ said Sir Frederick, in great emotion. 

She too was weeping. He led her forward, 
grasping with a convulsive movement the hand 
which hung over his arm. They had proceeded a 
few moments in silence ; the lights in the pavilion 
shone dimly through the intervening trees ; they 
were at the opening of a glen, with * thickets 
overgrown, grotesque and wild,** and he was still 
hurrying her on with, perhaps, unconscious and 
unintentional rapidity. His breath was short, his 
step uncertain, and his thoughts a chaos of remem- 
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brances, conjectures and doubts, the flash of new 
convictions, and the influence of passions, to 
which mind and imagination now lent their dan- 
gerous spells : yet he was silent. 

" No/' said Madame Marguerite, sternly, and 
suddenly drawing up; "I will go no ferther. Let 
us stop here. Here we have still the forest and 
its vast silence around us ; the pure light of that 
sparkling firmament above us : here we are still in 
the presence of the upholders of an ennobling 
cause, of the defenders of ail emancipated people. 
If you are sufficiently interested for me, to listen 
to a few details, which may in future place us in 
the only position in which w6 can stand towardis 
each other, seat yourself here. Shall I go on ?'' 

" Not,'** he said, throwing himself on a bank 
beside the shattered trunk of an oak on which she 
was now seated, "not until — come what come 
may—- 1 unequivocally declare my admiration, my 
gratitude, my passionate devotion ! Vague, myste- 
rious, almost awAil as are the emotions of this mo- 
ment, one sentiment is predominant ; partaking of 
all that friendship has most permanent, and love 
most ardent. Whatever may be the result of such 
an avowal to one so cold, so regulated, so proud, 
and so ambitious ; for all this, I am aware you 
are— -I know not : but, in a word, Madame Mar- 
guerite, I — I love you !'' 
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" You said so- once before,'*'* she replied, " in 
such a spot, on such a night as this !^^ 

" But not to you — ^not to you,"" he exclaimed, 
trembling with an emotion so strange, so wild, as 
to shake his whole frame. " I guess — I know to 
whom you allude ; but to adore you, is to offer a 
tribute to her merits! There is a resemblance 
between you; a strange and almost maddening 
resemblance, which has long struck me; which 
convinces me that the unfortunate, whose eyes you 
closed, was some way related to you. But there 
is still a difference between what you are, and what 
she was, as wjde as between the all I felt then, 
and the all I feel now ; between the effervescence 
of boyish caprice, and the deep-seated, high- 
directed, irrevocable devotedness of manhood ; of 
that age, when man is in the prime of passion, as 
of reason ; and when woman, retaining the charm 
of youth, gives to its allurements the more bind* 
ing spell of mind. Oh ! you have seen and known 
too much, not. to have discovered that all which is 
worth possessing in this melancholy farce, in which 
we are forced to play a blind and mysterious part— 
the all that is really good, is such a union as it is 
possible for us to form. I beseech you, hear me 
out ! You are no longer a girl ; and I am, in 
mind, even older than in years. We have both 

Fa 
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been miserable; we have been so, according to 
your bitter allusion, from an early estrangement 
from your goddess. Nature. Let us return, then, 
to her dictates, to her laws, while yet her best 
gifts are ours. I am weary of the world: the 
world is weary of me. I have found you here, 
in a. region of enchantment. All that is beau- 
tiful in nature, all that is intoxicating in art, 
surrounds you ; but the paradise is only bor- 
rowed. Yours to-night, but whose to-morrow? 
A woman^s, who has won it by arts you have 
scorned to practise ; a woman who, were she 
worthy to be your friend, your protectress, would 
not now be mistress here. Let me, then, press 
upon your apprehension the uncertainty of your 
tenure of the favour of this bad or foolish woman ; 
the possibility of falling back, and at a time of life 
when the energies of youth, the moral force of that 
prime of womanhood you are now enjoying, may — 
can no longer exist, upon unavailing and unre- 
quited industry, I have shed tears in the dreary 
darksome room of the sublime paintress of the in- 
cidents of the Four Days ; and I know what you 
have endured, what you must again endure, should 
your capricious Princess drop you, as she took 
you up. Let me press on you, then, the prospect 
of that worst of all human miseries — the isolation, 
the desolation of unprovided old age, ' La Vteillesse 
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Malheureuse^ the hospital, the workhouse ! You 
shudder; but remember, what beauty, what sen- 
sibility, what talents '''' 

" — We have seen brought there V* interrupted 
Madame Marguerite, in a deep, low voice, and 
covering her face with her hands. 

*' Well ! — yes — we have. But instead of mak- 
ing that a subject of eternal reproach to me, use 
it as a warning, an example, a possibility for your- 
self. Listen to that divine music ; look at that 
sybarite scene : they are but the borrowed sources 
of a transient delight. But there are regions as 
delicious, music as divine, luxuries as refined, 
and minds as honest, as those you have here col- 
lected round you : and, for your own sex, you 
are already beyond and above them. In London, 
you may still have your vrits, your authors, your 
artists, your statesmen, about you. Then let me 
implore you to reflect that there is a noble fortune, 
a devoted heart, at your disposal ; and that upon 
whatever terms you may please to accept it, I 
oflfer you a life of ^ 

** — Infamy !'' she interrupted, coolly. 

" What jargon I**^ he replied, in a tone of deep 
provocation. 

" You would call it so, if ofiered to your wife,*''' 
she said. 

" Good God ! there is no communing with you. 
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If these are your opinions, if these are your preju- 
dices, why have you thrown yourself in my way ? 
why have you sought to pique me into passion, to 
warm me into the highest order of admiration ? 
why have you taken pains to display a mind that 
has commanded my respect, a mysterious conduct 
that has worked on my imagination, talents that 
have enraptured my senses, and graces that have 
lent themselves to every transition ? You cannot 
suppose that I am such a dolt as to believe .that 
you have done this, all this, in a spirit of fanatical 
liberalism, to work a political conversion, and 
bring over one proselyte to a cause in which you 
can have no interest beyond that of abstract 
opinion !^' 

*' Why not ?'^ said Madame Marguerite, spirit* 
edly, *' What have not women done for religious 
proselytism 1 what are they not doing every day ! 
What oceans have they not been tossed on ! what 
distant regions have they not traversed ! what de- 
serts have they not perished in !'' 

" Religion r" he said ; " that is another thing.'''* 
" Be it so : but have earthly interests no claims 
on our sympathies? Is that great faith which 
concerns entire humanity, the greatest happi- 
ness of society itself, to have no female advocate ? 
Is the moral, social, and political elevation of the 
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species mere opinion, ever to be discussed, and 
never acted on ? Oh ! trust me, sir ; if I have 
had the designs you attribute to me, they would 
have been a noble mission ! But the plain &ct 
is, that impulse, not system, has dictated all that 
I have said, that bears on the country of my ac- 
cidental birth and free selection. Belgitmi has 
been misrepresented to England ! The old cabi- 
nets of Europe have spared no pains to betray her 
cause, or to vilify her upholders f You are among 
those who influence opinion ! You belong to a 
party, sovereign by its wealth over that branch of 
the British press which seDs its honour, its inde- 
pendence, the interests of himianity, at a price ! 
You are listened to from the benches of the British 
senate ; and though no man is changed, save by 
time, and the workings of his own perceptions, 
still the way may be cleared for him, for the free 
and feir exercise of his faculties. You have ac- 
cused me of throwing myself in your way! I 
have but availed myself of the coincidence of 
our pursuits, and of our travelling contingencies. 
Had you ever painted a picture, or composed a 
tale, you would understand how admirably accident 
produces effects, and combines events, which might 
appear the results of deep and well-directed study. 
As one attached to the order of the Biguines^ and 
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wearing the habit when I perform its offices, I 
have frequently crossed your path under circum- 
stances too amusing to escape my wayward 
fancy ; and I have availed myself of them to the 
fiill bent of my joyous humour, at your expense. 
I rated you in the hospital at Bruges ; I piqued 
your self-love in the treckschuyt at Ghent ; I 
met you in the tower of Charles the Fifth ; gave 
you my blessing on the Kantur, and mystified 
you in the church of St. Beghe !^ 

'* So,**' exclaimed Sir Frederick, folding his 
arms and throwing himself back, " you are, then, 
as I often suspected, La Soeur Greite ! But pray 
go on." 

" Our mutual love of the arts has more than 
once brought us also together, when it was in my 
power, at least, to amuse you ; and the Princess''s 
loitering mode of travelling, her various stations — 
for she is a semi-divotCy and has her .casino in 
the Beguinage of Ghent, her apartment a la Du 
Deffand in her St. Joseph, in Namur, and a pied 
a terre wherever taste or caprice may direct ; 
her interests, too— for she is busy improving her 
property in the neighbourhood of Brussels.'*'' 

*' So, then, all was accident, caprice, the whim 
of the moment, or the habit of mystification .?'' 

" I do not say that," observed Madame Mar- 
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guerite, dropping her voice and eyes ; " I do not 
say that there was not an arriere pensicy a passion 
which, to a woman^s heart, is '' 

" Gracious Heaven !'' said Sir Frederick, seiz- 
ing her hands; ** why not begin there? and having 
come to that, why should we not understand each 
other at once P**^ 

After a moment's pause, she said, coldly, with- 
drawing her hands, " I will tell you why/** 

" Well," he said, with peevish impatience ; 
" now, then, for more logic, more finesse, more 
eloquence, and another Jesuitical escapade.'^ 

"Are you disposed to hear me? or shall we 
return to the company ?'' 

" Oh, certainly, disposed — ^most disposed. Pa- 
tience perforce, I am wDling to hear what you 
may have to— mystify me further with." 

" It is no mystification," said Madame Mar-^ 
guerite, in a voice of some emotion ; " it shall be 
a brief detail." 

Sir Frederick again seated himself. 

'* The great movement of Europe, amidst its 
direful epic, has presented many episodes! of do- 
mestic romance which fiction would scarcely have 
dared to imagine. A young Irishman, with gentle 
blood in his veins, and all the excitements of the 
troublous times of Ireland beating at his heart, 

F 5 
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joined the standard of rebeUion in Ninety-eight. 
Escaping from an ignominious death, he entered 
into the French service ; and, with the usual fiite 
of a stranger and a reAigee, spilt his blood thank- 
lessly, and fell nnreqxdted, almost unknown. The 
distinguishing feature of his short, gallant, and 
luckless life, was his imprudent union with an 
illustrious Polish lady, who, an exile like him- 
self, had followed her veteran father, the friend of 
Kosciusko, through the campaign of Ninety-nine« 
In a moment of alarm and danger, she had been 
rescued from a band of Cossacks by the Irishman, 
and die recompensed his chivalrous protection 
with (all she had to give) her heart and hand. 
His death, which happened when she was on the 
point of becoming a mother, left her bereft of 
everything ; and, in obedience to his injunctions, 
she proceeded to seek a wealthy lady in England, 
his sister, one whose life, like his own, had been 
one of vicissitude. She had reached Bruges on 
her way to England, when her resources became 
exhausted, and her strength failed her. Reduced 
to the last point of destitution, she was visited by 
the sisters of the B^guinage, and by them con- 
veyed to the Hospital of St. John ; and there, 
giving birth to a daughter, she— -died. 

'^ The orphan child inherited from its hapless 
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parent nothiBg but a tablet with a few memoianda, 
a golden reliquary, and a seal with a crest and an 
Irish motto. She was baptised by the name of 
the saint on whose day she was presented at the 
font, and was taken home by the Sist^ns to their 
Beguinage. Becoming the plaything of the Sister- 
hood, she displayed such talents as interested their 
feelings, and promised many future advantages 
from such a person becoming a member of an 
order then &st fidling into insignificance. Quick 
and passionate in all pursuits, her residence at 
Bruges and Ghent was favourable to the acquire- 
ment of arts which were congenial to her tempera- 
ment. 

'' She had attained to her fifteenth year in all 
the force of health and precocity of character 
which a life so active and practical as hers was 
calculated to produce, when the Abbess .of the 
convent of English ladies at Bruges applied to 
the BSguines for a young person who could act 
as a dame de compagnie to a Catholic lady of rank, 
and superintend the education of her daughter. 
The name of the lady was that which was written 
in the tablets of the orphan'^s mother; and the 
Sisters saw a strange coincidence in the fiict, and 
gs^ve their young protigie permission to accept 
the office^ 
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*' There was something extraordinary in the 
reception of the young Beguine on her arrival in 
England. When the certificates of her birth and 
baptism, her seal, reliquary, and memorandum 
were spread before her new protectress, they ex- 
cited an attention and interest (at dispropor- 
tionate to the seeming occasion. Numerous ques- 
tions were asked of her, but asked in vain. All 
she had learned of herself from the good Sisters 
who had brought her up, was the name of her 
parents, and the date of their marriage, which was 
registered in her tablets ; and the first interview 
ended in an extorted promise of secrecy concerning 
the circumstances of her birth and breediug, save 
only as regarded the name of her noble mother, 
which was given to herself. The grave, plain 
habit in which she had arrived was exchanged for 
that beautiful and splendid Polish costume in 
which she is represented in that fine picture paint- 
ed of her at his own request by Hopner, which 
once decorated the walls of the crimson room at 
Mottram Hall.'' 

'* This unavailing cruelty,*" exclaimed Sir Fre- 
derick, " what has it to do with present cir- 
cumstances ? You knew, then, this Polish-Fle- 
mish girl in your Beguinage ; you were contem- 
poraries, and no doubt in some way related,— a 
half-sister, perhaps " 
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'* You promised to hear me out," interrupted 
Madame Marguerite. ^' The part afterwards 
played by the little Polish girl, found amidst 
the snows of Russia, and exhibited in the fashion- 
able circles of London by tonish sensibility, 
was rehearsed in Mottram Hall. Its beautiful 
mistress was a true Irishwoman, prone to all 
manner of excitement, greedy of sensation, and 
foil of aristocratic prestiges. She showed off the 
grand-daughter of the friend of Kosciusko, turned 
her misfortimes to a romance, and deceived her 
coarse, astute, and bigoted Protestant husband, — 
who hated all that was Catholic in religion or 
liberal in politics, — to believe whatever she 
pleased. 

^^ The girl had become her passion ; and when 
her son arrived for his first vacation from Oxford, 
his ' boyish caprice** for her was laughed at, and 
encouraged, by the imprudent mother, till it as- 
sumed a serious form. An offer of marriage was 
made at a distant day, ratified by a written con- 
tract, signed, sealed, and sworn to, on such a 
night, at such an hour, and in such a place as 
this. There was but one witness— ^an unexpected, 
an unseen witness, — the mother of the young 
parvenu^ who then disclosed to him the secret of 
her niece'^s birth and previous vocation. In vain 
she opposed to her son's passion her own objec- 
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tions, and the circumstances of the case ; and, as 
a last resource, she confessed the whole to her 
obdurate husband. The young man was sent 
ftom home, an attachi to Vienna. The object 
of his ^ boyish caprice,"* maddened by insolent 
contumely and coarse reproach, was turned adrift, 
to labour, beg, or perish, as she might. The 
simple habits of her former life had become dis- 
gustful: she had learned to love, to live, as if 
life were but a splendid trance ; and when she 
was thus rudely awakened from her transient 
dream of bliss, another no less powerful excite- 
ment — indignation, seized on her being, in all the 
force in which it seizes on high-minded and feel- 
ing spirits, when thus oppressed, deceived, and 
wronged. Helpless, hopeless, with none to vouch 
for or to reconmiend her, her talent and acquire- 
ments availed her nothing. Still she strove to 
work her way to an honest subsistence. But in 
that most humiliating, that only line open to fe- 
male industry, which unites all that is confidential 
in tn^t with all that is servile in position, — her 
very appeamnce was against her. Her extreme 
youth, her personal attractions, were insuperable 
impediments in her way. Besides, there was a 
brand upon her : she was bom in a foreign land, 
heaving with revolutionary convulsion; she in- 
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herited her mother^s temperament, and her fa* 
ther'^s kindling imagination; and even when her 
accomplishments opened to her the salons of the 
wealthy, the poetry of her song and the subject 
of her pencil farhished time-serving envy with 
the occasions to mark her for proscription. 

*^ But your feelings writhe under these details : 
to the result, then. Disappointment, &ilure, po«> 
verty, sickness, a wretched asylum, and, to finish 
life as she began it — an hospital bed.'^ 

" There, there f ' interrupted her agitated au- 
ditor ; " let that suffice : let your desire and 
power to torture rest satisfied wiih the pangs 
they have inflicted : let your tale of vengeance 
end there l'' 

*' But it did not so end;— she escaped in 
delirium fix)m the workhouse ; was received, shel* 
tered, and when at length restored to comparar 
tive health, enabled to return to Bruges, by one 
whom sorrow had made compassionate — a poor 
Sister of Charity passing through London firom 
Ireland on her way to Bruges. There the wan- 
derer resumed the habit and profession of her 
indulgent order, but more as a protection than a 
vocation ; and there were no qualifying, or rather 
disqualifying, institutions to impede her way ; she 
became an artist of some note, —> economized 
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sufficient means to study in Italy^ and, on her 
return, attracted the attention of a distinguish- 
ed amateur — the Prince of Schaffenhausen. His 
orders were munificent, calculated to inspire and 
to recompense genius. But he stopped not there — 
he had other views ; and employed all the argu- 
ments which you have now advanced, to rob genius 
of its independence and virtue of its dignity. 
Like you, he failed : the result was more favour^ 
able than such sacrifices usually obtain ; and the 
Princess, his widow, is now the only fiiend and 
protectress of her who addresses you.^' 

A loud, sharp exclamation burst from the lips 
of Sir Frederick Mottram. 

She permitted the burst of passion to subside, 
till its last sob broke down into convulsive sighs. — 
Some minutes of silent emotion succeeded. 

" Shall I go on d"^ she asked. 

He replied by a faint pressure of her hand, 
as it passed over his brow to remove the branches 
of a shrub which impeded the free circulation 
of air. 

*' The rest,^^ she continued, '^ is soon told. 
While residing in the Princess^a fitmily in Lon- 
don, I had frequent opportunities of seeing ^om, 
of witnessing your habits. I heard you in the 
House of Commons, saw you at the opera, heard 
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of you as the frequent theme of conversation and 
of comment in the Princess*'s circles. I watched 
you on the very evening when you sat opposite 
to her and Lady Frances, and when the abrupt- 
ness of your action and frequent direction of your 
glass to their box betrayed the torture of some 
uncontrollable deep emotion, I had an appoint- 
ment on that night in the hospital ward of a 
workhouse with a poor dying sister artist, whose 
story was almost a repetition of my own ; and it 
struck me, that you might, with a beneficial effect 
on your inflamed and distempered feelings, take 
a lesson from her deathbed-side worth all that 
precept ever produced. You were unhappy 
amidst every thing that life and society can afford 
to multiply enjoyment and ensure content. You 
were unhealthy in the prime of manhood, from a 
passive yielding to. the circumstances and accidents 
of a false position^ from an indolent addiction to 
the artificial habits of that society, into which 
misdirected ambition and the undue influence of 
others placed you. You wanted rousing, you re- 
quired a blow ; I struck it boldly, for I wanted 
•'—my revenge !"*' 

She paused. Her auditor, — ^if indeed he was 
her auditor ; if a discovery so stunning, if the 
dead restored to life, if the recapitulation of events 
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and sufferings which gave to every word the 
sharpness of the dagger^s point, had not blunted 
even remorse itself, — her auditor remained silent. 
He lay stretched and motionless on the mossj 
bank where he had lately lounged in passionate 
emotion. His head was buried in his hands ; and 
his breast heaved with a difficult and heavy respi- 
ration. Whatever were his efforts to recover his 
poise of mind, and fling off the oppression which 
weighed down his very physical being, their suc- 
cess was doubtful and slow. A vague and in- 
extricable confiision^ a tingling sensation through 
the whole frame, (such as, it is said, accompanies 
the return to life of the half-drowned,) the rush 
of memory with its pains, of remorse with its 
pangs — ^the past, — the present, with its delicious 
and empassioned convictions — succeeded to each 
other, like the phantoms of a perturbed vision ; 
and it was long ere the blood flowed freely 
through his veins, or the external world reassumed 
its empire over his senses^ 

When once more aroused to the consciousness 
of his position, when he again breathed without 
effort the delicious freshness of the breeze impreg* 
nated with the perfume of many a night-blowing 
flower ; the tinkling murmur of the rills which fed 
the illuminated fountain, the forest, the many- 
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twinkling finnament that canopied his head, were 
objects that soothed and renovated him. 

He was alone. The sorceress who had worked 
so singular a revulsion of his whole being was 
gone. Strange to say, he felt relieved by this 
conviction. He arose, and plunged deeper and 
deeper into the intricacies of the wooded knolls, 
till their dark, sequestered wildness, and a rush 
of waters across a narrow glen, obliged him to 
return on his steps. He paused, in fear of en- 
countering the gay groups of the Pavilion of the 
Oronendael ; but the toll of some distant clock, 
borne on the silence of the night, released him 
from the apprehension. — It struck two !— It is not 
alone when * it treads on flowers,' that the foot of 
Time falls noiseless and imperceived. Strong 
emotions, whatever be the cause which rouses the 
passions and agitates the mmd, are too preoc- 
cupying to admit of the slow counting of the 
hours. 

With slow and reluctant steps. Sir Frederick 
returned towards the rendezvous de chaase. But 
there was now no reflection of bright lights, no 
sound of pleasant music, to mock his gloom, or to 
startle the timidity of his shaken frame. Silence 
and darkness the most absolute prevailed. He 
entered the Gothic portico : it was empty, as the 
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ruined porch of some deserted monastery. He 
examined the folding doors of the saloon behind 
it : they were fastened within. He drew back for 
a short distance, and threw an examining glance 
over the whole pile of building. The conjunction 
of the grey towers of the ancient maison de chasse 
with its beautiful Gothic addition, was more ap- 
parent by the glimmering of the starry firmament, 
than when a glare of lights in the foreground 
had thrown the remoter parts* of the dusky pile 
into the depths of shadow. Not even the twinkling 
light of a candle, beaming through a loop-hole, 
testified that the building was inhabited. The 
whole scene, as he gazed on it, in its contrast to 
what it had been a few hours before, appeared 
like some magical illusion. The brilliancy, the 
loveliness, the music, the buzz of mirth, of wit, 
and of intellect, had subsided and disappeared 
with the enchantress whose spells might be 
thought to have evoked them. 

Through the intervening branches of the forest, 
one spark of light shone distant, like a fairy star. 
Sir Frederick followed its flickering and uncertain 
ray. Another shot forth, and another : and he at 
length perceived that he was in an avenue cut 
through the wood, which led fi-om the Pavilion to 
the village, and which had been partially lighted 
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for the convenience of the departing guests. Pur- 
suing the avenue for some considerable distance, 
he reached the guinguette where he h^d left his 
carriage, and found his courier asleep on a bench 
under the vine-covered shed. He appeared to 
have smoked himself into forgetfiilness, as well as 
the postilion, who, stretched almost under the 
horses'* feet, gave audible indications of the facility 
of repose to the rude and the weary. The yellow 
flash of dawn was already tinging the forest'^s tops ; 
a few of the villagers were already issuing forth to 
their early harvest labours ; and it was broad day- 
light when Sir Frederick's caleche drove under the 
porte-cochere of the Hotel de Flandres, where his 
new valet de chamhre, as he attended him to his 
bed-room, presented him a letter. He was too 
exhausted, too absorbed, to have opened or read 
it, had not the black seal attracted his attention. 
There was a magic in the device, that roused 
every faculty back to life. He dismissed his ser- 
vant, and gave himself up to the perusal. 

" TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR F. MOTTRAM, BART. 

HOTEL DE FLANDRES. 

« Midnight. 
" Farewell ! — The explanation which has 
taken place, will suggest to you the necessity of a 
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finn and final &rewelL Should this imply the 
sacrifice of a passing predilection, I daim and 
command that sacrifice—^ slight compensation for 
the infliction of years of suffering and vicissitude. 
Any effort on your part to evade this conclusion, 
will compel me to throw myself on the protection 
of your wife, through the Princess of Schaffen- 
hausen. I can never meet you again, unless pre- 
sented to you by Lady Frances Mottram. 

'* You will offer me (as to a poor relation) 
some certain means of existence for the fiiture. The 
past renders it impossible that I should accept of 
such tardy liberality ; the present leaves it unneces- 
sary for me to do so. I am as wealthy as your- 
self ; for my means are equal to, and even be- 
yond, my wishes. They are within myself, a fe- 
culty which the world can neither give nor take 
away. 

" Pursue, then, your route. Bring your re- 
stored health, your renovated mind, to bear on 
subjects of vital importance to your country,— its 
foreign policy. Every step, from the capital of 
free, young Belgium, to the capitals of prostrate 
Germany, will offer facts for investigation, a text 
for comment. Pursue that route with one to 
whom time, common interests, and solemn vows 
have irrevocably bound you. Look to your wife. 
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and live with her;-— literally— not nominally. 
You made great sacrifices to obtain her; make 
one more to recover and reform her. Like you, 
she is the victim of foregone conclusions. Gtmnt 
to her errors the indulgence you so much require 
for your own; and forget, for the sake of what 
you owe to her — to yourself — the object of a 
fantastic passion, the passing dream of the two 
great epochs of human life, — always, as bearing 
on your destinies, a phantom, and now — no- 
thing. ** Marguerite.^'' 

This letter, frequently perused, was answered 
before the agitation it produced permitted Sir 
Frederick to seek for the much-wanted obli- 
vion of repose ; and the answer was despatched 
by the porter of the hotel, before any one of his 
own servants was in attendance. 



'^ A MADAME MARGUERITE, AUX SOINS DE MA- 
DAME LA PRINCE8SE DE 8CHAFFENHAU8EN, 
HOTEL DE ORONENDAEL. 

** You shall be obeyed, to the letter, by the 
greatest sacrifice your vengeance could impose, or 
your indifiTerence dictate. Beyond this, I do not 
think you have a right to command. I shall make 
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no effort to meet you again. Your apparitions 
have ever been fatal to my peace, and perilous to 
my honour. I owe to you my first false step in 
life ; to you I owe its last and deepest sufferings ; 
and — but complaint is weakness, recrimination 
vain. Farewell — for ever ! 

" F. M." 
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CHAPTER III. 



GREAT LADIES. 



The multitude of strangers who had visited 
Brussels, attracted by the ceremony of the royal 
baptism, or infected with the epidemic of the 
Rhine, had now disappeared from the capital 
of the Low Countries ; and a comparative si- 
lence and solitude reigned in La Haute FiY/e, 
strongly contrasted with its recent bustle. The 
King and Queen of the Belgians had retreated 
for necessary repose to their villa of Lacken, 
to await the period of their departure for the 
provinces of Namur and Liege. The Chambers 
were occupied with mere details of business, to 
which the vigilance of the opposition brought 
those 'discussions intempestives^ that always 
follow an attempt of the government to dis- 
burse the public money, even when letters and 
the arts make their demands on the exchequer. 
The ministers of finance and of the interior 

VOL. III. G 
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were kept on the alert ; but amidst the endless 
though necessary details of a complicated budget, 
nothing of deeper interest was before the House, 
than such questions as the claim of the Abbe de 
Pradt for his pension, and the letter of the French 
ambassador to solicit its liquidation.* Neither 
natives nor foreigners, therefore, found amusement 
to detain them in the upper city : the former re- 
treated to their country seats ; the latter to the 
assigned &shionable points of legitimate and es- 
tablished travelling : and the mansions of the Rue 
du Cal were closed, and the portals of the Belle- 
vue and the Flandres were silent and deserted. 

The good old quarters of La Basse Ville mean-^ 
time exhibited much the same aspect as they have 
done through a sweep of centuries. La Grande 
Place, with its beautiful monuments of the middle 

* The Abb^ de Pradt, at the general restoration of 1815, 
had surrendered his archbishopric of Malines at the desire 
of King WiUiam (who probably did not like such a multi- 
scribbling politician for a subject), and in consideration of 
this had received a pension of 12,000 francs. During the 
revolution this pension had been suspended; and the 
French Government having applied for its payment, the 
afiair was treated as an undue interference, by Monsieur 
Dumortier, and other deputies ; and reflections were cast 
on the ministers, as not sufficiently alive to the national 
honour and independence. 
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ages, and that noblest of all, tke Hotel de 
ViLLE, the capitol of Belgium freedom, present- 
edy as for the last five hundred years it has done, 
the rural commerce of Brabant and Flanders, 
in bustling activity. Waggons of luscious fruits, 
panniers of bright-coloured vegetables, pots and 
baskets of shrubs and flowers, were arranged in 
front of the Broodhuys,* occupying a spot once 
wet with the blood of martyred patriots. Groups, 
as fantastically dressed as any which Teniers 
painted, or Callot engraved, circulated in noisy 
confusion ; giving a life and a colouring to the beau- 
tiful and ancient mart, which contrasted strangely 
with the quietude of the Place Royale and the 
deserted Park (so widely diflferent, though so 
closely approximating). Still lower down in the 
town, near the Porte de Lacken, the neighbour- 
hood of the canal presented its usual commercial 

* The Broodhuys, or breadhouse, a beautiful specimen 
of the fantastic Flemish architecture, is one of those corpo- 
ration buildings, which have their political antitypes in 
the halls of the London Companies. It was rebuilt in 
t518, and restored and embellished a century later by the 
In£^ta Isabella, who placed in front of it a statue of the 
Virgin, with the inscription *^Apeste,fame, et bellOf libra, not 
Maria Pacts,** The Counts d'Egmont and de Horn re- 
ceived the last consolations of religion in this edifice, on 
their way to the scaffold. 

O a 
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groups, the Wapping of Brussels ; and everywhere 
the manufactories of lace, of thread, of woollen 
cloths, of silk hosiery, of hats, of calicoes and 
muslins, and of the thousand other articles of use 
or luxury which support the multitudinous popu- 
lation of the city, were teeming with life and 
movement, as in the height of the fashionable 
season : such branches of industry know no vaca- 
tion, and continue their wonted hum of activity 
in the absence, as in the presence, of their fancied 
protectors. 

In a busy street of La Basse Vtlle stands 
the Gronendael, one of the most ancient hotels 
of Brussels, since the destruction of the famous 
Corbeau. To this hotel, the flight of the 
birds of passage made no difference. Its rafted 
and wainscoted chambers had their usual com- 
plement of guests : Belgian Barons of the old 
Austrian stamp, who had not made up their minds 
to cut William or to oppose Leopold; Orange 
manufacturers, with whom the regime which sets 
their looms in motion is the rSgime par excellence ; 
or country gentlemen of all or any factions, whom 
business, and not pleasure, had brought to the ca- 
pital. 

On the morning which succeeded the fete given 
by Madame Marguerite, the journals of the day 
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announced tlie aniyal of the Princess of Schaffen- 
hausen at this hotel. Both these events were thus 
recorded, under the head of ^ Nouvelles de la 
Journie* : — 

'^ Last evening, Madame Marguerite, so fa- 
vourably known as one ' nie pour taus les arts,'* 
gave a fete champetre, on the occasion of her re- 
tiring from a profession she has exercised with so 
much respectability and talent, and, it is hoped, 
with substantial success. Most of our celebrated 
artists, littirateurs^ and scientific professors were 
invited, together with MM. lea Mtnistres^ and 
many of the authorities : some French and Eng- 
lish celebrities also' joined the brilliant party, 
which was singularly fevoured by the fineness of 
the evening/' 

" Last night, or rather this morning, her High- 
ness the Princess of Schafifenhausen arrived at the 
Hotel de Gronendael, where her suite and carriages 
have for some time awaited her. The wealthy 
and widowed Princess has been visiting her estates 
in Brabant, and her chapter of Dames Nobles at 
Namur. It is said, that she is completing the 
' Tour de Chasse,"* begun by the late Prince in 
the Forest of Gronendael, for the purpose of 
disposing of the whole beautiful property there, 
and of fixing her residence in Germany.*" 
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These paragraphs attracted the attention of the 
Princess on the day after her arriyal, as she sat in 
the best salon of the Gronendad, looking over 
the various journals, which were piled on an old 
spider table before her. Her qui<:k eye was 
glancing firom column to column, from page to 
page, and from journal to journal ; and her acute 
smile was sometimes clouded by a lower of passing 
disapprobation, or brightened to its most vivid 
expression, as the political or social news happened 
to meet her approval, or to awake her displeasure : 
hers was a coimtenance in which men might read 
^ strange things,^ the reflection of a mind through 
which strange things had passed. 

Within the embrasure of the old-&shioned win- 
dow, sat at work a BSgutne, in her black habit 
and snow-white coif; while a chasseur (that showy 
and brilliant appendage to foreign rank) was bu- 
sied in arranging vases of flowers on the old 
carved ejtcoignures of the antique apartment. In 
the corridor, without the apartment, more than 
one lackey, in splendid livery, awaited (for in the 
old Brabant hotel there were no antichambers for 
lounging valets and intriguing abigails) to name 
or to reconduct the visitors whom the news of 
the Princesses arrival might bring to offer leurs 
hommages to the wealthy widow of the deceased 
Belgian Prince. 
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Since the marriage of Prince Schaffenhausen, 
which had taken place in Germany nearly three 
years before, strange events had passed in Brus- 
sds. Its society had changed with its reigning 
dynasty; and of the| very few persons left who 
had known his Highness (his ancient contempo- 
raries and boon companions during the short reign 
of the Emperor Leopold), but few remained, df 
these, more than one was shut up in the / measure" 
less discon^en^'* of his antiquated palace or dreary 
manotr ; and the rest had fallen into an utter ob- 
scurity or indigence, for which time, high play, and 
their own intrinsic insignificance, when not sup- 
ported by artificial accessories, were more account- 
able than the Belgian revolution. 

Among these, was the old Baron Van Gobbels- 
poy, who had been frondeur en permanence of 
Brussels since the afibir of Vandemoot. He had 
grumbled through the reigns of Leopold and 
Francis, the French occupation, the Orange regime, 
and (to sum up in one the bitterness and spleen 
of all) the Four Days of eighteen hundred and 
thirty. The Baron^s millennium was of the past, 
not of the future. In his boyhood, he had seen 
Voltaire and La Belle Emilie ; and now actually 
occupied a premier in the hotel of the Marquise 
de Chatelet. He had corresponded with the 
Prince de Ligne ; had been the Mend of the 
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minister Starembeig, and the intimate of the 
Prince of Schafienhaiisen''8 &ther. He preserved, 
as a sacred relic, the chamberlain^s key, presented 
to him by Prince Charles of Lorraine, governor of 
the Low Countries for the Empress Maria The- 
resa ; and he piqued himself on an album enriched 
with the autographs of Kaunitz, and his imperial 
mistress, and filled with endless anecdotes of the 
Court of Brussels in 1772, his great epoch, when 
he had gone with a trifling mission to Vienna. He 
wore on his breast many extinct orders, in their day 
(like the Saint Esprit) ' des colliers de toutes 
betes ;"* and he preserved in his head, the preju- 
dices, errors, and aristocratic illusions of nearly 
eighty years. 

The Baron Van Gobbelscoy presented himself 
to the Princess with the air of an old courtier, 
and with the cordiality of the friend of her late 
husband^s &ther and family. He brought with 
him his court album, (he never went without it,) 
which he introduced immediately after himself; 
and the Princess was soon deep in its pages, over 
which she gloated with an obvious delight, that 
flattered its doating owner to his bent, and extort- 
ed from him the exclamation of, ^^ Ah I Madame 
la PrincessCy on voit bien que vous ites de la 
vieille souche.^ She was listening with unaffected 
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attention to his emphatic perusal of a letter from 
Marie Therese to the chancellor of the Low 
Countries, forbidding the appearance of the Prin- 
cesse de Stolberg at court, on her daughter, the 
celebrated Countess d^Albany'^s, marriage with the 
Pretender, in the eternal 1772,— when another 
guest was announced, equally a stranger to the 
Princess, and equally brought within her vortex 
by the newspaper account of her arrival. 

The lackey had already announced to the 
chasseur,, and the chasseur had repeated twice to 
the Princess, the high-sounding title of the Count 
Melchior Von Katzenellenbogen, (in plain Eng- 
lish, Cat's-elbow,) before she lifted up her eyes 
from the old chronicle of the Brussels court, and 
half rose to receive her unknown visitor. Colonel 
Count Katzenellenbogen — ancien guidon in the 
service of the quondam Electors of Saxony ; lieu- 
tenant of cavalry in that of the King of Prussia ; 
aide-de-camp to Field-Marshal Lefebvre, in the 
imperial army of France ; colonel en activity of 
the body-guard of the Grand Duke of Darmstadt ; 
and general in perspective to the Duke of Mo- 
dena, through the interest he meant to awaken 
in the Emperor of Austria on the first available 
occasion, — ^had served all powers and all opinions ; 
and was the modern refacctamento of the condot- 

q5 
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tieri of the fifteenth century. Semi-barbarous 
and semi-civilized, he united to the person of a 
Croat, the air and address of a Parisian mervetl" 
leux. Drilled in dress, as in principles, in the 
school of military despotism, he might have passed 
for the beau idial of a chtf de brigade of Pots- 
dam, or the Cossack dandy of Petersburg. The 
combinations which went to make up his character 
and being, were dominated by a wellnieyeloped 
organ of self-love, or of vanity, which had induced 
him, on the principle of St. Paul, to try all things. 
A German metaphysician, a French sceptic, a 
mystical evangelical in Berlin ; a latitudinarian 
in Paris ; and an anythingarian in London ; a 
Werter in sentiment, a Richelieu in gallantry 
every where ; the Count, as hero, author, wit, cava- 
lier, and mediatized Prince of the ci-devant abso- 
lute soverei^ty of the CatVelbow, was, in his 
own estimation, an object to fix the world^s atten- 
tion ; whether he figured in the salons of Stutgard, 
Paris, or London; or withdrew from their dis- 
tractions, to his own castle and domains, in — ^he was 
not very certain where. The KatzeneUenbogen 
territory had been so often translated firom one 
German sovereignty to another, that his loyalty 
might well be puzzled, when suddenly questioned, 
where to bestow his allegiance. 
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A truant disposition had brought him from his 
Stamm Schloss to Wisbaden, where he had drunk 
the waters, and played at the Kursaal. The epoch 
of the baptism at Brussels found him attending its 
festivities, he scarcely knew why (for Brussels 
was not within the sphere of all his ambitions, 
literary, military, or matrimonial) ; and an acci- 
dental rencontre with Lord Alfred Montressor 
(an acquaintance and ally of the salon at Paris) 
had detained him at the Bellevue after the conclu- 
sion of the festival ; until the advent of the rich 
and noble widow opened to him new views, which 
came not within the prospect of belief, on his first 
arrival in the democratic capital of Belgium. 

The Count entered the apartment of the Prin- 
cess of Schafienhausen with all the ease of a Eu- 
ropean man of fashion, and all the confidence of a 
man whose self-possession was never deranged by 
his modesty. One white-gloved hand was occupied 
with a gemmed cane, the other with a splendidly 
bound volume in duodecimo. There was in his 
gait and gesture a mobility, which almost tempted 
the beholder to believe that ^ his whiskers thought.'' 
His well-turned moustaches bristled like the brin- 
dled caf s ; and his svelte and serpentining figure 
had all the elasticity of youth ; though * the 
damning witnesses' of time, which crowded round 
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the comers of his small and feline eyes, bore testi- 
mony against his juvenile assumptions. 

He opened his address of self-introduction in 
German, but fell immediately into French, an 
easy chair, and an elegant attitude. He briefly 
detailed his excuses for presenting himself to the 
Princess, in a strain of elegant, but not too ob- 
vious flattery, which dwelt more on her personal 
and intellectual distinctions, than on her rank and 
station. " His petite gloriole d*auteur had,*" he 
said, " induced him to lay his last literary work at 
her feet"*' (and he playfiiUy suited the action to 
the word). " It was entitled ^ Mhnoire pour 
servir a Vhistoire de Ptllustre famille de Katzen- 
ellenbogen^ '*'' 

A more perfect pendant to the not very young, 
but still very elegant and artistly made-up German 
dandy, than that presented by the still very hand- 
some, but no longer very girlish German Princess, 
never figured in the tete-d-tSte portraits of an old- 
fashioned magazine. 

In manner, air, and a grace, not ' beyond the 
reach of art,' but formed with its obvious aid, the 
Princess of Schaflfenhausen might have recalled, 
to the person who had visited Rome in 1820, the 
style and manner of that splendid imperial petite 
maitressey who, to the visitants of the ' eternal 
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city/ was as attractive a modem monument, as the 
Colosseum was an antique one. The Princess of 
Schafienhausen, who in London had assumed the 
brusque and tranchant tone of the English and 
German stateswomen with whom she lived, was 
now, manierie to the extreme of coquetry. Her 
first look, word, nod, — ^the play of her small silken- 
slippered foot on a crimson velvet cushion, the 
frequent flinging back of a voluminous sleeve, to 
display a fine and splendidly clasped arm, and 
the daring experiment of drawing up her hair to 
the summit of her head with a golden bodkin, — 
convinced the Count that the rich widow was son 
affaire. Looking at her askance, with his sly, 
unquiet eyes, he suddenly let them fall, and men- 
tally observed, (Test bon I The rich vineyards of 
Schaffenhausen and the ruined towers of Katzen- 
ellenbogen were already definitively united in his 
speculation. 

'* When I read in the journals of your arrival, 
belle Princesse^'' said the Count, taking a flower 
from the vase beside him, and placing it in his 
bosom, " my first impulse was to throw myself at 
your feet ; and my first reflection, to wonder what 
could have brought the High Transparency of 
Vienna to the court of the Roi Bourgeois,'''' 

" Not to the court ; for I have not written 
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myself there. Business brought me here, a few 
chitifo thousands of florins ; rien que tela!" 

^' You have estates, then, in Brussels ?^ 

*' A — Br— pied d terre^ she replied carelessly, 
and fluttering over the leaves of the book which 
she still held in her hand : ^' a pied a terre in the 
forest of Soigne.^ 

" Your late illustrious father-in-law,'** said the 
Baron, '^ and mj colleague in my mission to 
Vienna in 1772, was reckoned the wealthiest of 
our Belgian noblesse^ the D'^Arembergs except- 
ed. But your late husband, Madame la Prin- 
cesse, is said to have lost immense sums at 
Vienna." 

" And won them also,'' replied the Princess. 

" High play," said the Count, *' is high excite- 
ment ; the infirmity of great minds, of men like 
Charles Fox and Marshal Blucher." 

" But I hope not of Count Katzenellenbogen," 
said the Princess, smiling. 

" Give me a motive," said the Count, ** either 
for pursuing an object, or of abstaining from it, 
and I am capable of anything." 

" You must have found one here," said the 
Princess^ pointing to the Count's * Memoir,' 
which she took up from the table. " The me- 
moir of a noble house, drawn up by its noble re- 
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presentative, opens a sufficient field for the two 
greatest excitements— fiune and glory .^ 

^' If the royal historian of the House of Bran- 
denburg did not find it so, then well may not I. 
But Frederick of Prussia was a passionless man."" 

'^ I have a facsimile of his autograph some- 
where in my album ; it was given me by my witty 
friend the Prince de Ligne/^ said the Baron, try- 
ing to get in a word. 

While he proceeded to search for the pre- 
cious document, loitering over every page in fond 
delay, the more rapid interlocutors passed through 
a world of subjects on sentiment and sensibility. 
The splendid distinctions of superior genius and 
high birth, the inestimable value of many talents 
and many quarterings, letters laudatory from the 
learned of Europe, and letters of nobility recorded 
in the Herald^s Office of Vienna, were run over in a 
jargon, to which the ultraism and bas-bleu-ism of 
the coteries of Weimar, Paris, and London equally 
contributed. The Princess and the Count knew 
all the royal authors of the day. They had both 
wept over the pathetic poetry of the royal bard of 
Bavaria ; they had both wandered through the 
primeval shades of the Black Forest, and the ro- 
mantic defiles of the Taunus, with no compa- 
nions but Burger, Goethe, Wieland, and Schiller ; 
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she with her parasol and reticule — ^he with his 
regenscherm and note-book, and both followed 
by their sumpter mules, after the &shion of the 
middle ages, of ^ force pierreries^ et point de che- 
mise propre.^ The Count had read of nothing but 
the Princesses brilliant success in London; the 
Princess was eminently conversant with the Count^s 
praises in the * Morgenblatt.'* 

^' Oh ! they are too partial," said the Count : 
" they are dazzled by my rank, when they call 
me *the brightest gem in the Gothic crown of 
German literature ;' and they are fascinated by 
my humble talents when they place me at the 
head of the mediatized Princes, and call me the 
Frundsberg or German Bayard of the day. I am 
more proud of their calling me ' one of those rare 

meteors which' allow me to show you the 

passage.**' 

He took up his Memoir, and read from it an 
Sloge of himself, which could not have been more 
extravagant if he had written it or paid for it 
himself. 

*' 'Tis a great distinction,'' said the Princess, 
'^ to be reviewed by such a man as Goethe ; and 
it is immortality to be praised by him." 

" Pas nuil^ said the Count, curling his ebony 
fovoris^ " if one wanted that sort of thing, or 
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cared for it. To the roturier it is bread; but 
we do not want literary immortality ! That sort of 
fame has been forced on me ; thoughl have sought 
military glory e'*en in the cannon^s mouth. Goethe, 
more than any one, knew the value of birth, rank, 
and fortune. The inmate of palaces and guest of 
kings, he disdained to join the literary canaille of 
Europe ; and that was his great merit. Think 
what mischief that man might have done, had he 
taken the liberal side of the question, as it is stu- 
pidly called I As far, however, as my merits are 
concerned, I was his guest (for I made his house 
my own), and the pride of the host might, perhaps, 
have — a — a— coloured a little the strictures of the 
reviewer." 

" Mon DieUy mon Dieu^'' said the Princess, 
" V01L8 Stes par trop modeste.^'* 

'' The feet is," continued the Count, interrupt- 
ing for the twentieth time the attempts of the poor 
old Baron to put in a word, " I have known most 
of the professional writers of Europe, English, 
French, and German; and I never saw one of 
them who did not donner dans la seigneurte, as 
the charming Marquise de Sevigne has it. Start- 
ing from Voltaire, and his hero the King of Prus- 
sia, and his Catos Diva of Russia ^'^ 

" Ah, pour ce qui est de Voltaire,'^ interrupted 
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at length the Btfron, raising his quivering voice to 
its highest possible pitch, and laying a hand, 
distnigQished by its dirty fingers and diamond 
rings, upon the Count's shoulder, " on pent se 
rapporter d mot. Every one knows that the im- 
mortal Emilie came to Brussels, like the Princess 
here, on business concerning her property; and 
that her friend being engaged to superintend the 
publication of . . . .'' 

'* It is ridiculous,'^ continued the Count, rising 
so abruptly as almost to overset the remnant of 
Belgian nobility, and pacing the room to the ad- 
vantage of his fine figure ; '' it is ridiculous, the 
manner in which your friends of the high English 
coteries court the scandal-mongers of the press, 
and bring forward the trading authors.'' 

" Yes," said the Princess, " who are but 
spies on society, and who, being admitted into 
great fiunilies, * talk of beauties whom they never 
saw, and boast of favours which they ne'er received' 
"-Hida passe outre. They flatter even the book- 
fiellers, and have sugar-plums for the printer's 
devils. What do you think of Lady Agnes 
McGregor stuffing the red hands of her libraire 
into a pair of white gloves, sticking a chapeau 
habilli under his arm, and then thrusting him 
into a soirie at Montressor House ?" 
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*' Mais die eat si hite f" said the Count. 

" Pas si Wte,""* she replied. " It sold her 
the copyright of her fadaise par excellefice^ 
which had been refused by half the publishers of 
London." 

" Milord Albrecht Mon-tresor,'* announced the 
German chasseur. Lord Alfred entered, the 
mirror of English fashion in dress and address ; 
both being as simple and concise as Nugee and 
English taste could make them. He walked 
straight up to the Princess, who held out her 
hand a FAnglaise. 

" It is too bad,'^ he said, " that I am always 
to be indebted to chance for finding you out. I 
have only this moment read of your arrival in 
Brussels. Where have you been ? and why ... ?" 

He now for the first time perceived the Count, 
reddened, and said coldly, " Comment ! c'est vous^ 
Comte r 

" Oui, c'est moiy mon cher^ he replied, ad- 
vancing, and throwing himself on the tabouret 
that the Princess had pushed from before her 
feet. 

'' You. are always en avant^"^ said Lord Alfred, 
with a sneer. 

*' So they say,'^ returned the Count, con- 
ceitedly. 
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*' Mais ditea done. Milord^'' said the Princess 
languidly. " Our confederation of the Rhine, 
what have you to tell me of it ?" 

^^ It is at this moment assembled in congress 
at ,the .Belleyue.'^ 

The Princess started up, the colour mounting 
to her brows ; and the abruptness of her move- 
ment deranging the bodkin which fastened up her 
hair, she gathered up the scattered tresses with 
affected carelessness, and asked, *' Who are the 
members ?'' 

" To begin,'' said Lord Alfred, " with the 
three great powers : there are the Ladies Mon- 
tressor, Mottram, and St. Leger ; then, there are 
their ministers plenipotentiary, Lords Aubrey 
and AUington, and the little dtplomate bijou^ 
Claude CampbeU.'' 

The Princess now stood before a curious old 
dusky mirror, arranging her head-dress. The 
representatives of British and of German dandy- 
ism each played with liis flexile cane, and eyed 
each other's rival beauties with looks malign 
askance. The Belgian Baron, overwhelmed by 
the modem steam-engine rapidity with which 
subjects were discussed, and stunned by phrases, 
names, and events fifty years in advance of his 
vocabulary, sat incorporated with his bergire^ a 
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movable of the same antique date as himself; 
his eyes dazzled, his ears tingling, and his trem- 
bling hands employed in tying up his precious 
album, in a silken damask cover, embroidered by 
the Duchess Dowager D'Ursel, in 1772. 

'^ And what,^^ asked the Princess, after a 
pause, ^^ are the protocols of their High Mighti- 
nesses ? what are their plans of operation ?^ 

^^ They await for your Highness, as prisidente 
de la diite. They only arrived last night, or 
rather at one this morning; and they are now 
seated at the council, that is, their break&st- 
table. They have despatched me as ambassador 
extraordinary to announce their presence, and to 
express their ardent desire of the honour of seeing 
you. They would have come to you^ as in duty 
bound ; but that poor Lady Oeoigina is really 
dreadfully shattered, and far from well. Then, 
la petite St. Leger is the tea-making angel of the 
diJeAnS; and poor dear Lady Frances in a sort of 
Ephesian-matron predicament, and not to be 
consoled for the loss of her fiuthless lord.**^ 

'^ What does that mean?^' continued the 
Princess, still making her toilet at the old 
mirror. 

^^ It means,^ said Lord Alfred, ^^ that the 
great commoner, the most moral man in England, 
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left Brussels by the Porte de Namur, as his 
wife entered it by the Porte de Lacken ; and 
that he is accompanied by a handsome artiste^ 
who figures away in the ^Ind^pendant^ of this 
morning, as the Amphitryon of a fete champetre 
given last night in the forest of Soigne. The 
report this morning is, that they went off together 
by moonlight, from the Gronendael, in Sir Fre- 
derick's calash, which was left the last at the 
place where the carriages put up. But he was at 
the Hotel de Flandres at daylight, wrote some 
notes,— one to Montressor, to forward Lady 
Frances, well packed up and marked ^ glass,' to 
Spa ; and then left Brussels alone for Namur : 
but whom he may have picked up at your High- 
nesses pavilion in the forest, on his road, this 
deponent sayeth not.**' 

" There is but one objection to your innuendo,**' 
said the Princess, throwing herself into an arm- 
chair ; "and that is, that your ^handsome artiste ^'^ 
Madame Marguerite, is at this moment closely oc- 
cupied about my business, and under my roof !'' 

" (Teat ^gal^ said the Count ; " his story is a 
good story. I knew Mottram in London. He is 
one of those collets montSs in morals, who are so 
numerous in England. His society is as guinM 
as his person. D'ailkursjjoli garfon.et viritable 
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Amphitryon : but, Lady Frances !^' (and he kissed 
the tips of his fingers as he spoke) " Mtm Dieu^ 
quelle femme ! et si Men conservie /" 

Lord Alfred was now hanging over the back of the 
Princesses chair, and muttering something, in that 
practised voice of mystery, so distinct to the per- 
son to whom it is addressed — ^so inaudible to all 
else. The Count hummed a German air, and 
fiddled with the strap of his cQibroidered pan-- 
taloon. 

"I shall order my carriage directly,*" said the 
Princess, aloud ; " I will follow you to the 
Bellevue.'" 

*' My carriage is in waiting, said Lord Alfred. 

" And mine,ee said the Count, advancing, " is 
in the court.**' 

" No, no,'' said the Princess, laughing ; " I 
was once so situated as to have no carriage of my 
own, and then nobody offered me one ; and, now, 
je nCen venge. Besides, I have promised myself 
the pleasure to set down Monsieur le Baron, who 
has taken the trouble to walk here." 

Monsieur le Baron rose, bowed to the ground, 
scraped the old Courtrai carpet with his cocked 
hat, and began a speech that was not finished 
when the two modem cavaliers were already seat- 
ed in their respective carriages, on their way to 
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the Bellevue. The Baron spoke on uninterrupt- 
edly, got through an account of Voltaire's arrival in 
Brussels, and brought down his anecdotes to the 
year 1772; when the britzka was announced by 
the chasseur. 

The old cavalier buttoned up his album in the 
breast of his coat, flourished his cocked hat with 
one hand, and giving the other to the Princess, 
conducted her to her carriage. He seated himself 
bolt upright, and remained bareheaded till he 
arrived at his dismantled hotel, immortalized by 
having been the residence of Voltaire and La 
Belle Emilie, 

The Princess, then, drove to the Bellevue. 
More than once during the course, she raised 
the black crape that shaded her &ce &om the 
ardours of the mid-day sun, to catch a breath of 
air ; but suddenly let it fall, as some of the recog- 
nized authorities of the revolutionary day passed 
her ; probably, in disgust at the democratic 
changes, which left a woman of her rank with no 
other society than English detrimentals, German 
fortune-hunters, and bygone Belgian vieilleries. 

Whatever were the causes that veiled her coun- 
tenance and knitted her brows, they were all pro- 
bably removed as she descended from her car- 
riage in the porte cochere of the Bellevue, where 
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Lord Alfred and the Count were stationed to 
receive her. She took the offered arm of the 
former; while the latter followed, observing that 
*'he would make his bow at the levee of the 
ladies before he went out to ride." 

They were preceded by Hypolite, Lady Mon- 
tressor^s page, to the most splendid apartment of 
the most European of all hotels. The Marchioness 
had not yet left her room. Mrs. St. Leger was bu- 
ried in the depths of an arm-chair, and in the pages 
of the last number of the Court Magazine, gloating 
over the portrait of her own chiffonne face, and a 
memoir of her own frivolous life : the one from ' a 
splendid miniature by Mrs. Mee ;** the other con- 
jointly from the Red-book and from her milliner'^s 
puff of her birthday dress, the united jargon of 
Lodge and Madame Carson. 

Lady Frances, more languid than ever, half ly- 
ing, half- seated on a chaise longucj was rapidly fill- 
ing whole reams of rosy paper ; while Claude 
Campbell, fresh, feir, and fragile, " as the flower 
in his bosom," was immersed in the pages of Min- 
gaud's work on ' Billiards.^ Lord Aubrey had not 
yet left his dressing-room ; and Lords Allington, 
Montressor, and Mrs. St. Leger had gone to look 
at some horses belonging to the Prince of Orange, 
which were expected to be offered for sale. 

VOL. III. H 
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The party had just resolved not to leave their 
names at the palace, and to reserve their visits to 
Sir Rob^ Adair, the Prince Auguste D'*Arem- 
berg, &c, &c. till their return to Brussels, in 
their way back to Enghmd. The Princesses en- 
trance made a sensation. Cheeks were touched 
by cheeks, hands were kissed, and fisint exclama- 
tions and languid inquiries, with the other minau- 
deries of feigned affection, occupied the interval, 
till Lady Montressor entered, supported by her 
woman, and followed by two footmen with a 
couchette. It was some time before the Count 
could find an opportunity of making his bow ; and 
though he was known to all the party, it was 
received with a coldness that marked no very ar- 
dent desire to renew the acquaintance. The 
Count twisted hisfavoria^ twirled his moustaches^ 
And bit his nether lip; then, taking up the Court 
Magazine, fixed his eyes on the portrait of 'the 
'Hon. Frances Eleanor de Vere, Wentworth, St. 
Leg^r,"* and muttered in an audible apostrophe, 
"How lovely ! and how like !'' 

The observation brought Mrs. St. Leger to his 
.side, and the gallant and plausible Count soon 
found that he had bien placS son mot; for the 
fair little diplomatist was at home in a flirtation 
with all nations, from the Don to the Tiber; and 
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the Count, always, in his own opinion, irresistible, 
did not let his powers of fascination lie idle. 
Meantime, Claude Campbell, who hated the 
Princess because he feared her, flung aside his 
book, and left the room ; and Lord Alfred, tak- 
ing up the discarded volume, soon appeared lost 
in its perusal ; though a strong expression of annoy- 
aace deepened the traits of habitual ill-]iumour 
which at all times marked his countenance. 

The three great ladies were now * in colloquy 
sublime and high divan.'* Lady Montressor, 
stretched on her couch, was supported by pillows 
soft and glowing as summer clouds, her feet 
covered with a cashmere shawl. The Princess 
was seated beside her in an easy chair, and Lady 
Frances, at her feet, on a tabouret. Their discus- 
sion was warm, though carried on in a low tone. 
Lady Frances's manner was vehement, and her 
countenance more than usually marked by ex- 
pression. 

^' You will never tell me. Princess,'' she said ; 
" Sir Fjederick's leaving Brussels the day of my 
arrival is decisive; and his conduct for the last 
six months will justify my appealing to the 
protection of my friends, and demanding a 
separation.'' 
' ^* Nonsense, .child," said Lady JMontressoy. 

H 2 
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" His insupportable temper,'^ continued Lady 
Frances; "his negligence; his selling my own 
villa — I call it mine, since he gave it me at the 
birth of Emilius ; his hating every one I love ; his 
refusing to associate with my own particular set 
last season ; his refusing to meet you, Princess, 
at his own table; his killing my poor Coco ; and, 

above all, his ordering me not to join him 

What do you say to that^ Georgy ?^ 

" Why, dearest, I say that the whole thing is 
in bad taste, and very like the quarrels of too love- 
sick children. Why should a man and wife quar- 
rel about anything, as long as they have the means 
to follow their own separate way ?'' 

** Exactly,**' said the Princess. '* Live and let 
live." 

** I now speak in a mere worldly sense,**' con- 
tinued the Marchioness ; *' in a religious point of 
view, as poor dear Medlicot says, I think the last 
folly married people can commit, is to part, even 
when there is a little cause for jealousy : but I 
don'*t place under that heiad an habitual predilec- 
tion for the society of some particular individual, 
which time has rendered respectable."" 

" A thing perfectly well understood in Germany 
and Italy," said the Princess. 

'* And in London, too," interrupted Lady 
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Montressor. ^^ I could instance fifty such things 
at this moment among our own friends, where the 
husband, the wife, and the friend form— a— that 
IS, a • • • • 

'* — ^A trtangolo equilattro^'' said the Princess, 
quietly. 

" But,'^ said Lady Frances, vehemently, ** that 
would be impossible with us ! Day and night, 
fire and water, are not more opposed than Sir 
Frederick and . . . .^' 

" Your paroquet !'^ added the Princess, cool- 
ly. (Lady Montressor laughed.) " And therefore 
your husband got rid of it ; and he may again rid 
himself, by a process equally violent and short, of 
any other object that may be obnoxious to his 
feelings.*" 

" If I thought that," said Lady Frances, pas- 
sionately, the blood rushing over her fair face, 
** I should at once know how to prendre monpartu 
I am capable of making any sacrifice, sooner than 
be tyrannized by a man so every way my infe- 



rior." 



" How very much in love with him you must 
be !" said the Princess. 

'* I in love with him ! — never ! and he knows 
it. I was sacrificed to his wealth and his bo- 
roughs. There was nothing in common between 
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US. I thought him vulgar when I mairied ; at 
least, he was not like the men I Was accustomed 
to ; and I never could get over the idea, that if 
his &ther had not succeeded in his contracts with 
govenmient, instead of my mairying his son, my 
housekeeper would have been bujring his grid- 
irons.'*' 

She burst into a fit of laughter, in which she 
was joined by Lady Montressor, who, in the inter- 
vals between lozenge and lozenge, languidly added, 
"Yes — there is — something in that. Lord 
Aubrey says that different men are made in 
different moulds : something about porcelain and 
the pottery ; I forget now.*" 

^'Just that,'' said Lady Frances, smiling; 
*' Lord Aubrey is so clever when he does speak. 
A little hard, though, to get on with at first : did 
not you find it so, Geoigy ?" 

^^ He is not demonstrative," said the languid 
Marchioness ; ^' but that suits me ; I should die 
of a beau parleurJ*^ 

" And then his eyes are never silent," added 
Lady Frances musingly. 

Lady Montressor raised hers to her friend, 
with so strange an expression, that Lady Frances 
coloured through her rouge; and averting her 
head, she added. 
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" DonH you think so, Princess ?^ 

^^ Lord Aubrey^s head is so handsome alto- 
gether,^^ replied the Princess, ^^ that one ^oold 
be tempted to think there was something in it,— - 
if one did not know to the contrary !'' 

'* You are very severe !" observed Lady Mon- 
tressor carelessly. 

"Very!" reiterated Lady Frances* "But 
nothing under the head of a Mettemich satisfies 
the Princess." 

" I think I could make something of Sir Fre- 
derick Mottram^s," said the Princess dryly. 

*^ It is more than I could ever do," said Lady 
Frances. •• 

" So I should suppose," said Madame Schaf- 
fenhausen ; " but that being beyond your reach, 
suppose you try to gain his heart ; His the odd 
trick a woman is sure to win, if she knows how 
to play her cards." 

*' When /play for hearts,'* said Lady Frances, 
" I promise you it shall be for higher stakes than 
■ in short, nothing risk, nothing have." 

"And when you have risked all," said the 
Princess, *^ what do you expect to gain .»*" 

" What ?" said Lady Frances, with a passion- 
ate expression, and throwing up her eyes. 

There was a momentary pause in the conversa- 
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tion ; and the Princess sat, with her keen glance 
fixed on the &ce of Lady Frances Mottram, as if 
she was reading every lineament, and extorting a 
conclusion from every line. 

" At all events," resumed Lady Frances, " I 
happen just now to have the cards in my own 
hands. Sir Frederick the moral, or, at least, the 
reformed ; for since he sighed in vain at the feet 
of our Marchesa — you know we were once rivals. 
Princess*" — (Lady Montressor smiled fiaiintly)^- 
^^ he has had no belle passion j and has been doing 

the proper Well, mes amours^ I know it for a 

fact, that Sir Frederick has a chere amie travel- 
ling with him, with whomie went off on the very 
night of my arrival ; and if I should follow him to 
Spa (which he knows I won^t), I should be very 
much de trop.'" 

" Pshaw ! nonsense r said Lady Montressor ; 
" that is Claude Campbell's and Alfred's fim about 
the artiste Madame Marguerite ; Lord. Montressor 
says 'tis all nonsense." 

The Princess smiled significantly, and shook 
her head. 

" There !" said Lady Frances, " you see ! The 
Princess believes it ; she knows something." 

*' If you won't betray me, — ^if you won't show 
me up," 
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A thousand ' honour hrights' were pledged 
and pawned. 

'* Well, then, there is an artiste^ a Madame 
Marguerite, in the question. She is at this mo- 
ment an object of as much annoyance to Sir Fre- 
derick, almost as— as his wife.'' 

** There, Georgy ! — ^there now ! — Go on, Prin- 
cess."" 

'^ She is a poor relation of his, who has claims 
on him. She has been supported by me^ for 
years ; belongs to a religious order ; and has na- 
turally a desire to avail herself of her accidental 
rencontre with so wealthy and distinguished a 
relation,'' 

. "Just the thing to bore him !" said Lady 
Frances, much pleased. " He is always afraid 
of his vulgar relations coming in my way. His 
cousin Molly and Dolly, from Button-town com- 
mon near Birmingham, as Claude says — he ! 
he ! he !" 

^* Oh ! but he has cousins from Ireland much 
more annoying," said the Princess; "and this 
Madame Marguerite is one." 

" Yes," said Lady Frances ; '* his mother was 
an Irishwoman — an actress — a sort of Mrs. Jor- 
dan. She only died, you know, five years ago : 
quite beautiful ! but a vulgar fine lady, and such 

H 5 
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a bn^e ! besides being a papist, my dean, d la 
derobSe.'*^ 

" Well, ma hdle^ this poor cousin is the 
daughter of Lady Mottiam^s brother, who iiar^ 
rowly escaped being hanged in youx Irish rebel- 
lion, lepauvre homme! — at least, so she saysJ''* 

" Charming ! only think of one of Emilius''s 
grand-uncles being hanged, and another being the 
hereditary grand— —But go on, dear/^ 

" Dbserve,'** fiaid the Princess, " I only repeat 
what my protSgSe tells me. Your mother-ip-law. 
Lady Mottram, had another relation, a hal^bro- 
ther, who kept an inn in Ireland^^' 

" My uncle the innkeeper !^' said Lady Pran- 
ces, half amused, and more thou hdf mortified : 
" that is the cowiftZe.'*' 

" On whose head have fallen the hondurs of an 
ancient baronetage, by the death of a very distant 
relation. He is at this moment here in Brussels, 
with such an entourage /" 

" And does Mottram know this ?'^ asked Lady 
Frances, folding her arms on the Princesses knees; 
her mirth subsiding into an obvious mortification. 

*' No; the whole emirogliolies in the keeping of 
Madame Marguerite, who waits her own moment 
to unveil the plot, or not, as Sir Frederick may 
conduct himself. Meantime, she has applied by 
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letter to the Baiouet, the quondam aubergiste^ for 
assistance, whose lady has per^nptorily refused 
her, and affects to consider her an impostor. I 
saw an insolent letter fifom her to the poor crea- 
ture, this day.^ 

^^ And what are these ^ereatyres ealled,^ asked 
Lady Frances, turning pale, *^ that I may keep 
out of their way ?'** 

^^ Ah i pa, vcyans,'" said i^e Princess, with a 
humorous attempt at an Irish pronunciation ; 
" cela s^appelle Saire Dogeriy^ et Miladi Do- 
gertyy sa ddgne Spouse .'"^ 

The Mafchioness tittered* 

*^ It ifi no joke,'' said Lady Frances ; " it may 
be very annoying, coming to the ears of such men 
as suzroimd us.'** 

" OmiV' said the Princess ;."Miie ridicule in- 
effofdble?'* 

^' For Heaven^s sake,'' said Lady Frances 
anxiously, " don't let your protigie take any step 
till we are gone." 

" And when will that be?'* asked the Prin- 
cess. 

*' Oh ! to-morrow, to-morrow I'* said the Mar- 
chioness, with all the restless impatience of a sick 
and spoiled child : ^^ this place appears to me 
covered with a black a»pe : all gone that I knew 
or cared for." 
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" Exactly,^ said Lady Frances. " St. Leger 
says that there is not one of our old set left, pas 
ce que s'appelle un. The men, too, are bored to 
deaths being kept so long waiting for us. Only 
look there at Alfred Montressor : he has mounted 
his sulky look ! I suppose he has been losing at 
billiards to that odious Count." 

'* Piano pianissimo,'*'^ said the Princess, putting 
her fingers to her lip : and stepping forward, she 
whispered, '* Cut him, if you will, in London ; 
but donH offend him here. He will put you in 
the ' Morgen-blatt,' om, pardie^pire que cela. Be- 
sides, he may be of use to you. He may give 
you a fiste at his ancient castle. It lies. some- 
where between Darmstadt and Baden. And then 
he has recently been appointed Jagd Junker, in 
the magnificent wilds of Odenwald, or Oden''s 
forest ; and can command a boar-hunt or busch- 
gang, and take the unoccupied men off your 
hands." 

The ladies smiled and caressed the Princess. 
The resources she had opened, the new words she 
employed, not only gave a new colour to their 
tour, but raised the Count cent per cent in their 
opinion ; who, as well as Lord Alfred, though 
both affecting preoccupation, threw from time to 
time a furtive and observant glance on the confe- 
derated powers of the couchette. 
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The entrance of the cavaliears of the party, 
Lords Aubrey and Montressor, Lord AUington, 
Mr. St. Leger, and Claude Campbell, broke up 
the conference. They respectively offered their 
devoirs to their fiiture hostess of the Rhine, ac- 
cording as their various views, or their common 
prestige in favour of her rank and influence, di- 
rected. Those among the men who had not yet 
seen the Count bowed coldly to his haughty re- 
cognition : but the ladies, beckoning the^ to their 
side, whispered the advantages to be derived from 
the Count's acquaintance in: Germany ; talking in 
great excitement of busch-gangs, jagd-junkers, and 
the forest of Oden. 

The gentlemen, let down by their dreary 
journey from Calais to Lille and from Lille 
to Brussels, kindled at the awakened fires of 
the languid ladies of their thoughts : a general 
council was called ; a round table was spread with 
maps, prints, tours up the Rhine and down the 
Rhine, and ' autumns in the Taunus.** ' Summers 
in Western Germany,^ ^ trips,' 'journals,' 'voya- 
ges,' with all their thousand-times repeated raptures 
about Thurmbergs, Lurleybergs, Marksbergs, were 
consulted, from Gottschalk's Mountain Castles of 
Germany, down to the last bookseller's guide-book. 
Some wished to steam up the Rhine, and return 
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through the ma^ificent scenes of the Taunus; 
others chose to go by land and return by water ; 
some were for stopping here, and others there; some 
were desirous of seeing the ruined towers of * the 
Cat' and ' the Mouse,' of going by the &mous 
* route NapoU&m ;' others had designs on the 
Berg-strasse. 

Lord Allington, who sat co6lly looking on, with 
his cane at his lips, and his eyes half closed, de- 
clared, " that he travelled principally for change 
of diet; being heartily tired of white bait and 
poacher's black gsane. His stomach," he said, 
'* wanted a new idea — hungered for Kramta vogely 
and thirsted for Kalt schale. Au reste^ the party, 
and not the journey, was his attraction : but he 
would propose, that whoever repeats the slang of 
the Rhine guide-books, should pay a forfeit for 
every offencie." 

'' As, for instance ?" said Lord Alfred. 

*' Why, phrases cut and dry, such as, ' the 
castled craigs of the Drachenfels,' or * the exulting 
and abounding river.' " 

" Or telling the story of Nonnensweith more 
than twice," observed Lord Alfred. 

'* Or even alluding to the brothers, and their 
castles of Liebenstein and Steonfels," added Lord 
AUington. 
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" Or quoting Loard Byron,'* said Lord Alfred. 

" Or Boron Von Geming''s pretty poems on 
the Taunus,'' said Lord Allington. 

The Princess and the Count exchanged looks 
bordering on contempt. 

" As far as I am concerned," said the Marquis, 
" so that I am in time fox * Robert le Diable'' at 
Frankfort, I am satisfied ; since iny dear opera 
at Darmstadt is no more, where, you may remem- 
ber, Aubrey, we heard Wild and the pretty little 
Marconi in 1819;^ 

" Yes,'' said Lord Aiibrey, listlessly, " and 
where I was consigned to the Dowager Maigra- 
vines and Altesses, to practise the Polonaise, 
while you were shut up with the Grand Duke, 
scraping your violin for soine opera of his own 
composing ! I have a perfect recollection of the 
whole bore." 

" I propose," said the Princess, who, as well 
as the Count, had celebrated the beauties of Gerv- 
man scenery in every variety of extravagant eu- 
logy, " that you leave the entire affiiir to the 
Count and myself, who have traversed every wolf- 
tract of the forests and mountains, from Cologne 
to Hanover." 

" Oh ! by all means," exclaimed Lady Frances ; 
" do, Princess, it will be so very nice." 
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" By all means,'' re-echoed the entire party, 
delighted to be spared the trouble of thinking for 
themselves. 

" Well, then, I propose your starting from Co- 
logne for Bonn, as fast as our lazy post-horses can 
carry you ; and then, emerging from the moun- 
tains and following the brink of the Rhine to 
Bingen, you shall plunge into the purple hills of 
the Rhingau, and reaching Ingelheim ....'' 

*' Of which the following tradition,'' interrupted 
the Count, " is but little known. In one of the 
'castle craigs' of Ingelheim, frown the ruins of 
an ancient palace of Charlemagne. Here the Im- 
perial Bertha and the Emperor's . . . . " 

'' Oh ! Count, spare us the loves of the eternal 
Bertha and Eginhard," cried Lord AUington. 

" It was not on the Index Expurgatortusy'*'^ 
said the Count, pettishly. 

" Here is the whole legend," said Mrs. St. 
Leger, opening a guide-book printed in the year 
1777. " Lady Agnes McGregor is turning it 
into verse, for her Legends of the Rhine." 

" Then," continued the Princess, " you will 
stop to sleep, if you please, at Mayence." 

" Where you will pause and bend the knee," 
said the Count, *' at the shrine of Gutenberg, the 
first printer ; and kiss the walls of Faust's house. 
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•* I think I see myself!*" said Lord Albert. 

" Comment r said the Count, turning round 
fiercely. 

" If I kiss anything," said Lord AUington, 
" at Mayence, it shall be the tomb of the old 
Abbot Frauenlob, or * Praise-the-ladies ;' his 
name is so funny.'' 

" Go on,'' said the Marchioness, impatiently. 
" Shan't we be off, Princess, the next morning ?" 

*' Yes, the next morning," said the Princess, 
marking the stages with her golden pencil. ' ' There 
is nothing to be seen at Mayence, but casernes and 
cabarets, barracks and beer-houses ; with Prus- 
sian soldiers stuffed with wool and horse- hair, 
and Austrians with faces as white as their uni- 
forms. So cross the Rhine at once to Cassel, and 
enter the dominions of the Duke of Nassau." 

*' Dominions !" repeated Lord Allington, with 
a sneer. 

" Whose beautiful capital ....," continued 
the Count. 

"A tidy English watering-place, with white 
houses and green shutters," said Lord Allington. 

" His peace establishment ....," said the 
Count. 

** Is, I dare say, a thousand strong," mut- 
tered Lord Allington. 
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^' HasnH Nassau sometking of a littk con- 
stitution of her own ?^ asked Lord Aubrey. " I 
think somebody said so in the House, the other 
night.'' 

^ Oh, yes,'' said the Princess, sneering ; *^ a 
little house of commons in the village of Beibe- 
rick, close to the Duke's country-house ; and pret- 
tily he has been paid for it. One of its members 
chose to oppose the budget. The Duke naturally 
turned him out, and all who voted with him. 
The frondeur refused to pay flie tax, all the same ; 
was thrown into prison, and died. The son, fol- 
lowing in the father's steps, had his property in 
Wisbaden seized, when two pictures, amongst 
other things, were put up to sale : the first, the 
portrait of the frondeur^ sold for four hundred 
francs ; and the second, the Grand Duke's own, 
was knocked down for three kreutzers." 

" Well, if they will give constitutions to na- 
tions who are not fit for them, they must take the 
consequence," said the Marquis. 

" True, Milord," said the Count. ** Germany 
is essentially aristocratic. The people are well 
fed and contented; and provided the press be 
kept quiet, and a few turbulent spirits curbed, all 
will go the better for it." 

" That is just the reverse with us," said Lord 
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Allingtoir : ^' our people are better taught than 
fed ; and that^s the reason I have mangS ma 
fartuney before the radicals rise to eat it for 
me. 

^^Not,^ said the Coiint, '^ that our people are 
igncsant. The King of PmsBia, for example, has 
taken the national education into his own hands ; 
and, improving on Napoleon's catechism, has 
determined, not only what the nation shall be- 
lieve, but what they shall know. By his benig- 
nant despotism, in educating the youth of his land 
to be useful and submissive subjects, and prevent- 
ing them from educating themselves in the school 
of French jacobinism, he has done one of the 
greatest things that has been effected since the 
foundation of the Jesuits.^ 

" I prefer the Emperor of Austria's plan,'' said 
the Princess : " plenty to eat, and no press ; 
pleasures for the obedient in Vienna, and for- 
tresses for the refractory in Hungary. Your 
king— for I believe. Count, you are a subject of 
Prussia — ^has put thoughts into his subjects' heads, 
and arms into their hands. Not but that the 
Prussian system would do very well for England 
and France ; and I am happy to see that ihe juste 
milieu ministry in Prance are trying to import it, 
and that your English Tory writers, my Lord, and 
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reviewers, are preaching German metaphysics and 
German criticism, and German institutions, to 
their countrymen. One way or other, the press 
must be put down. You must dog the heels of 
miscreant publishers, and incarcerate revolutionary 
authors in dungeons as deep as those of Spielberg, 
or as high as those of Marksberg, if you do not 
mean to merge your hereditary honours in a 
universal democracy." 

" You are quite right, Princess," said Lord 
Alfred. 

" I saw two statesmen in Marksberg, the other 
day," said the Count, while the vehement Prin- 
cess paused for breath : *' they are shut up, the 
one for forty, the other for two-and-twenty years, 
for some inflammatory publication." 

" You will see the romantic fortress," resumed 
the Princess, penning the route with her pencil, 
" where these erring mortals behold from their 
grated windows the glories of the Rhine beneath. 
The late aflair at Frankfort will people the towers, 
and fill oubliettes long untenanted." 

" It is all the fault of the Whigs," said Lord 
Montressor, yawning. 

'''From the very first attempt to abolish the 
patriarchal Leibeigenschaft, I augured the worst 
results," said the Count. 
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" Why, Count,'''' said Lord AUington, '* you 
and the Princess seem to anticipate the restora- 
tion of the secret tribunal ! What do you call it 
in German ?^ 

" The frei gericht^ exclaimed the two me- 
diatized potentates together. 

" My own castle,^' said the Count, " was a 
frei stuhi^ or seat of the tribunal. Margrave Ro- 
dolph II., from whom I descend in a direct line, 
was the last stahl graf or supreme judge ; and 
all the. principal vassals of the family were frei 
schoppers for many generations.'' 

" How very nice !'' said Mrs. St. Leger. " I 
do so love the German language !'"* 

" But the whole magnificent system,'** continued 
the Count, " was overset by the short-sighted 
policy of Charles the Fifth.'' 

" Or rather," said the Princess, " by the inno- 
vating spirit of that reforming age to which Charles 
was obliged to yield." 

'^ The very word ' reform' makes me sick," 
said Lord Alfred. 

" What really was that secret tribunal r 
asked Mr. St. Leger ; ^' one reads so much about 
it in German romances. 

Lady Frances Mottram and Claude Campbell 
were meantime engaged in a window apart, mutter- 
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ing over a bouquet of floweis and some toys lie had 
brought in : Lord Aubrey was leaning over Lady 
Montressor'^s coudi, catching, as he might, the 
feeble murmurs of her lisping accents. 

" The frti gericht,'" said the Count and the 
Princess, speaking in a breath, but the Princess 
maintained the parole — *^ The fret gericht was 
a mysterious tribunal which spread throughout 
Germany, selected from princes, nobles, and citi- 
zens; for all, who could, were anxious to be 
the agents, rather than the victims, of its ter- 
rific but necessary denunciations. The wissenden^ 
or initiated, knew each other by secret signs.'*'' 

" A sort of despotic carbonari, I suppose,'^ 
said Lord Allington, a sly look of mingled hu- 
mour and surprised curiosity passing over his 
countenance. 

" The accused knew neither his accuser nor 
his judge,*" said the Count. 

" That was pleasant,^ said Lord Allington. 

'* The oath,'' said the Princess, ** was to spare 
none — (and what beautiful poetry!) none that 
the sun shineth on, or the rain wetteth, or that 
floats between heaven and earth. Is not that 
fine ? How very sublime !**' 

*' Very P said Mrs. St. Leger : " what Lady 
Agnes would give for it, for her traditions of 
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the Rhine, which will now have such an interest, 
when everybody is going there !'^ 

'' And such novelty !'^ said Lord Allington. 

" Lady Agnes is a twaddle f'** said Lord Alfred. 

" I think her charming !'' said Mrs. St. Leger. 
" But go on, Count, about your tribunal.**** 

" The proceedings were summary,'*' said the 
Count. " The culprit was summoned : if he re- 
fused to appear, he was sureily found dead, with 
the executioner's knife sticking in his breast.'' 

" And if he did appear ?" said Lord Allington. 

'* Why, he was brought to one of our castles, 
let fall through a trap into the oubliettes, and 
there was an end to him," said the Princess, 
carelessly. " But pray read Goethe's divine 
^ Goetz Von Berlichingen.' " 

'* Oh ! I remember," said Lord Allington ; 
" his extravagant heroine was a victim of the 
secret tribunal." 

'^ Should such an institution be again required," 
continued the Princess, " in these most innovat- 
ing times, I believe. Count, that many of our 
<castles are still in statu quo^^ 

'* One of mine," said the Count, " has its 
range of dungeons perfect, with dark vaulted 
chambers, stone doors, instruments of torture 
fixed in the walls, and aie6/te^^e«." 
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'' How very nice !'' again exclaimed Mrs. St. 
Leger : " I wonder all the romance writers in the 
world don't come to Germany, to visit these 
castles on the Rhine.**' 

'' It would make a famous ballet,'' said Lord 
Montressor. 

" The secret tribunal ?" asked Lord AI- 
lington. 

" No, but Goethe's -rframe. Think of Tagli- 
oni in Adelaide of Weislingen !" 

" Dancing to her own execution," observed 
Lord AUington. 

" WeU," said Lord Alfred peevishly, and 
jealous that the Count had engrossed so much 
of the general attention, " enough of the secret 
tribunal : I am sick of Germany, and all belonging 
to it." 

*' Mine is not exactly on the Rhine," said the 
Count. " It lies in the midst of mountains, on 
the summit of a crag, peering through vast forests 
of the pinus silvestris^ interspersed with oak 
and beech. The impetuous brawling of a torrent, 
while it adds to the magnificent horrors of the 
scene, guides the eye to a delicious valley, which 
terminates in purple vineyards on the shores of 
the noblest river in the world. There, the village 
of Rodolfs-baden-dorf discovers its slated roofs. 
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amidst young plantations^ plants of my hand, and 
children of my care, and the bubbling Bninnens 
of my newly-discovered spa, superior to those of 
Baden, Ems, Schlangenbad, and ' pouring fresh 
health and renovated life through all my lovely 
glens,' as the Baron Von Geming sings.'** 

A general exclamation of delight and wonder, 
elicited by this, description, was interrupted by the 
Princess's proposition that they should all pause 
at the Count's castle in their way; and that 
Lady Mohtressor should try his spa. If it was 
successful, they need go no farther ; and on their 
return thej might stay at Schaffe'nhausen, which, 
lying amidst terraces of vineyards on the edge of 
the ravines of Rhudesheim, where the tradition of 
a virgin and a dragon . . . ." 
- " Here it is," said Mrs, St. Leger, referring 
to her old book. > 

• " ; . . . Will be more sheltered for your recep- 
tion than tKe ruder heights of the Count's chateau." 
. There was now an unanimous vote of approval 
and of thanks to the Count for his invitation. 
The Count was confused. '^ He looked forward 
with pleasure, to seeing them on their return ; but 
he had just then an urgent engagement to meet 
some friends of the Faubourg St. Germain at Baden. 
Besides, Rodolfsdorf was just then overrun with 
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{ffcliitects, artists, landscape-gardeners, hydrogra* 
phers, Sec. He was creating, remodelling, work- 
ing mines, building baths, &c. &c. Kail Schin* 
kel, and Theodore Ottmer, were working for him 
at that moment.'"* 

'^ Oh dear !'' sighed Lady Montressor, wearied 
by the buzz of voices, " let us get quietly and 
quickly on to Baden-Baden, and keep SchafFen- 
hausen and Cats-whatVits-name and all the other 
bores, for our return.'' 

There was a general titter, and the high con- 
tracting parties deputing Mr. St. Leger to draw 
up a plan on this basis, he was already installed 
in this office, and pen in hand, when the door 
opened, and the page announced " Lady Anas- 
tasia Macanulty." Every one looked surprised 
when they perceived their Scotch cousin, the worn- 
out rag of quality, who had forced the pass of 
half the doors in London, introduced by a name 
they were yet unacquainted with, though they 
had laughed over her marriage in the papers. 
No relationship, moreover, or connexion with the 
Montressors justified Lady Anastasia's being ac- 
companied by the tail that followed her; for close 
behind were marshalled Sir Ignatius and Lady 
Dogherty, and Dr. de Burgo. 

The utter want of common sensibility, and a 
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babit of pusbing ber way into all societies, ren- 
dered Lady Anastasia invulnerable to tbe freezing 
i:eception of tbe Marcbioness, wbo scarcely turned 
her eyes on ber, but renewed ber conversation 
witb tbe finest of all fine men. Unappalled, 
bowever, sbe stooped ber long crane neck over tbe 
Marcbioness'^s so&, and said aloud, in ber broadest 
Scotcb accent, 

"Eb, weel, bere I bave caugbt you all to- 
gether ; I^m only passing tbrougb, and could not 
reficain from inquiring after your Leddysbip^s 
bealtb, and my cousin Montressor'^s.^^ Tben 
putting ber moutb to tbe Marchionesses ear, sbe 
added, ^' I will explain to you another time, my 
dear Lady Montressor, why I bave been obliged to 
introduce Sir Ignatius and Lady Dogberty, who, 
par parenthiscy are intimate friends of Sir Frede- 
rick Mottram, witb whbm I believe they have tra- 
velled thus fiur, and are worthy and wealthy people.^ 
" Oh," said Lady Montressor, '* there is Lady 
Frances.'' 

Lady Frances was looking out of the window 
at the promenaders in the Park, with Lord 
Aubrey, who bad yielded his place to Lady Mar- 
garet. She was now gently touched on the elbow 
by Lady Anastasia, who, rising to take Lady 
Dogberty by the band, said, 
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. ^' Dear Lady Frances, allow irie to present 
you to Lady Dogherty and Sir Ignatius : they can 
give you the very last and best accounts of Sir 
Frederick. They were to have had the pleasure 
of being introduced by him to your Leddyship ; 
I only riprisent him."" 

By this time the eyes of the most select coterie 
out of St. James's parish, or Belgrave- square, were 
all turned on the newly-arrived group, with looks 
of such varied and humorous expression of inso- 
lence, ridicule, and . curiosity, that the assembly 
of English exclusives had the air of a last scene 
of some farcical drama. Lord Aubrey, unable 
to stand the contact, had taken his hat and left 
the room. The St. Legers threw their heads 
over their shoulders, bouches biantes^ the one 
with his pen, the other with her book, suspended 
over the backs of their chairs. Lord AUington 
was chuckling with a sense of the ludicrous. The 
Count fixed his golden double-eyed glass ; and the 
Princess, stealing behind Lady Frances, whis- 
pered, " Chere amte, c'est notre onchr* 
\ Lady Frances changed colour, and drew back 
with ' a ' movement that amoiinted almost to a 
shudder, casting her eyes rapidly round to ob- 
serve if anybody laughed at her. Lady Dogherty, 
pressing forward, and leaving Sir Ignatius squatted 
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on a divan, where Lord Allington had invited him, 
began a speech, of which Lady Frances'^s tingling 
ears scarce heard a word. 

" I hope I have the honor of seeing your 
Leedyship perfectly well, and quite recovered 
from your racent dilicacy. Sir Frederick was 
raally unaisy about your Leedyship. He only 
departed last night, — a greet counter-torn: but 
at the reet you travel, you will soon overteek him. 
I hope you left your freends all well, the De- 
vonshires, the Duncannons, and the Chesterfields. 
I see by the peeper, Lord Chesterfield has left town. 
Charming book his ; quite a brevery of ton, Dr; 
de Burgo says : such rules for good breeding !'''' ^ 
. There was a general titter, in which Lady 
Frances was the only one who .did not join. 

While Lady Dogherty was thus endeavouring to 
make her way, by her knowledge, of high' life, and 
high life literature with one great lady, (who re- 
ceived with silent sullenness and a disheartening 
bow of her haughty head the outpourings of her 
vulgar civilities,) Dr.de Burgo had actually taken 
the chair beside the noble invalid, vacated by her 
cavaliere servente. He had previously opened a 
window, replaced the cashmere and couvre-piedy 
which had fallen to the ground, and in a low soothing 
voice, and a look of considerate interest, he said — 
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" A professional man may be fojgiven for ob- 
truding such little services as contribute to the 
relief of suffering humanity, whatever may be 
its rank or distinction. This room is much too 
crowded and noisy for your Ladyship ; I am sure 
you benefit from the opening of that window. 
Warm extremities, and a free circulation of air, 
are a great secret ; and I presume to oifer it to 
your Ladyship as a travelling opinion.'' 

" Thank you,'' said Lady Montressor, half dis- 
trustfully and half graciously. 

She was benefited by the fresh air , and if there 
was something in the dress of the Doctor that startl- 
ed, his eyes and words were pleasing, and his prac- 
tice successful. He continued in the same subdued 
and gentle tone to ask a question, or to anticipate 
a reply. He had analogous cases at hand from 
the Red-book of rank, and anecdotes amusively 
illustrative of his subject from less distinguished 
patients ; and Lady Montressor, weary of striving 
to keep the drowsy mind of Lord Aubrey awake, 
was pleased by being herself amused, without an 
effort. 

In the mean time the Princess drew out Lady 
Dogherty, for the particular amusement, but to 
the infinite horror and consternation, of Lady 
Frances. Lady Anastasia joined the St. Legers ; 
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and Claude Campbell; and commenced an ac* 
count of her marriage, and a list of the seducing 
qualifications, personal, intellectual, and heredi- 
tary, of W, W. Macanulty, Esq. of Castle Mac- 
anulty, county of Tipperary ; to which they lis- 
tened with a tittering attention, interrupted by 
insidious questions. 

Lord AUington and the Count had got Sir Igna- 
tius to themselves ; who gave them his reasons for 
leaving Ireland, his journey from Tower-Stairs to 
Brussels, his protection of Sir Frederick Mottram, 
his lending him his shirt and Lady D.'^s pocket- 
handkerchief, with every incident and circum- 
stance of vulgarity and ridicule, that the Baronet^s 
demonstrative feelings and Irish garrulity led him 
to detail. 

Lord AUington was in the third heaven. This 
was the first event in his tiresome journey which 
had amused or interested him. The fancy, which 
he had mistaken for a predilection, in the circles 
of London fiaishion, and which had the diplomatic 
petite maitresse for its object, had subsided in 
the first day's journey. Shut up in the same 
carriage, she had gone through all the manege of 
her coquetry ; and her joumalier looks had 
changed from something like prettiness into abso- 
lute ugliness. Besides, she was evidently more 
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interested by the frolics and mischief tricks of the 
petit page d'amour, than by the bon-mots of the 
witty peer, whose self-love she did not spare, and 
whose cooling down mortified her into retaliation. 
Superior in wit and intellect to all his party, 
Lord Allington had worn out every possible 
resource of amusement derivable from the in- 
sipid follies of his travelling companions, and was 
yawning himself to death, when the reappearance 
of the Princess of Schaffenhausen on the scene 
had roused him from apathy into a disagreeable 
and morbid sensation of aversion. A Tory, if any 
thing, in politics, he listened to her exaggerated 
principles with displeasure, as tending to put him 
out of conceit with his own creed, without sup- 
plying any other. " That woman,"" he said to Lord 
Aubrey, when she was preaching her absolutism, 
'' is enough to force one upon downright radical-^ 
ism. I sometimes think she is paid by the 
Italian carbonari or German revolutionists to turn 
us into ridicule :'*'' and he was now led back to 
the same conjecture, by impressions still more un- 
favourable. Sir Ignatius's appearance yras there- 
fore a gratefid relief. Lord Allington remembered 
him, drunk on the Montague de la Cour^ and 
asleep on the balcon of the theatre; and he now 
deemed him a treasure of inappreciable value. He 
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' siispected that there was some intrigue between 
the Baronet and Sir Frederick, which it might 
possibly afford amusement to unravel, during the 
rest of the journey. The lowering looks and 
£ushed cheeks of Lady Frances proved to him 
that she was annoyed ; and the sly-looking Prin- 
cess, he plainly saw, went for something in the 
imbroglio. Even the Count, too, the descendant 
of Rodolf the Second, was evidently not wholly 
unknown to the devotee of ' Shan van vaugh :** 
for his Highness's eyes followed with a shifting 
gaze the now suddenly averted looks of Sir Igna- 
tius ; and he writhed imder the basilisk glance, 
until, overcome by annoyance, his face grew pur- 
ple,- his hands fiddled with his green-lined grey 
hat ; and his flaunting silk handkerchief, (illus- 
trated by the Milesian face of the ' great Libe- 
rator,') fell to the ground, without his having the 
-courage to pick it up, or even to raise his glances 
to the brilliant circle which surrounded him. 

"That, I presume, is a specimen of the Irish 
arts ?'' continued Lord AUington, looking at the 
prostrate head of the representative of Ireland. 

" It is, my Lord,'' said Sir Ignatius, crushing 
his hat. 

" The oriflame of Irish independence !" 

•' Intirely so, my Lord." 

i5. 
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^^ To what. Sir Ignatius, do you ascribe the 
extraordinary influence of the representative of 
the Irish people over his countrymen ?"" 

" Is it over the boys, my Lord ?^ said Sir Igna^ 
tius, endeavouring to collect his scattered thoughts. 

^' Is that the technical phrase for your heredi* 
tary bondsmen ?" 

« It is, my Lord;' 

^^ I should like to know how he manages 
them,'' said Lord Allington. 

" Why, first, my Lord, he butthers them up ; 
and then he slithers them down : divel a thing 
else !" said Sir Ignatius, with a humorous 
gravity. 

'* Butters them up ! and slithers them down-*« 
short process for governing public opinion. You 
are a repailer, of course, Sir Ignatius ?" 

" Oh, troth I am, every inch of me, my Lord."" 

^' And on what principle, may I, in my igno- 
rance, presume to inquire ?" 

" Upon every principle in life, my Lord.*" 

^^ As, for instance. Sir Ignatius P" asked the 
Marquis. 

" Why, my Lord," said Sir Ignatius (looking 
round for the means of escape, and by no means 
in a mood for political discussion), ^^ first and 
foremost, it would bring back all the great Irish 
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quality to the countty, thim that sould the pass at 
the union, bad squeeze to them ! and make them 
spind their money at home, and not in furrin 
parts."" 

" By which it is clear that }fou did not vote for 
that false measure, the Union !^ said Lord AUing- 
ton with ludicrous emphasis. 

" Oh ! I 'd be very sorry, my Lord." 
" You were not in parliament then, perhaps ?'^ 
" I was nat,'' replied Sir Ignatius, with an 
irrepressible twist of his mouth. 

" I wonder," said Lord Allington, " that you 
patriotic Irishmen did not come in a body, and 
present yourselves at the bar of the House." 

" Oh ! then it 's often I did," said Sir Ignatius, 
conscientiously availing himself of the pun, his 
eye still fixed on the Count. 

'^ And for what particular bill did you call ?" 
" I left that intirely to the head-waiter," said 
Sir Ignatius, completely bothered (in his own 
phrase) by the tittering of the fashionables, and 
the reprobating looks of Lady Dogherty, who 
was talking fashions with the Princess and at 
Lady Frances. 

Lord Allington, in his turn, somewhat thrown 
out by the reply, gave one of his semi-inquiring, 
semi-humorous looks ; at the same time chuckling 
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with infinite relish — "Oh! you consider," he 
said, " the Commons House as a very common 
house indeed.**** 

" Sorrow a commoner, your Lordship, in re^ 
gard of the Union.'*' 

Sir Ignatius now made an effort to disengage 
himself, by starting up, with an exclamation of, . 

" It's shocking hot ! I'll take my a-jew,' my 
Lord, with your lave. This place don't agree 
with me at all, at all — (I mane Brussels,) what- 
ever the Doctor, there, may plaze to say." 

" Allow me," said Lord AUington, rising 
ceremoniously,' " to reconduct you, and to express 
the hope of a revotr a tantot.'''* 

'^ With all the veins, my Lord, I'll be happy 
to meet you toe to toe, or any way you plaze, over 
a bottle of Johnny's berg." 

Lord Allington still kept bowing back Sir Ig- 
natius ; who, on retreating a reculons^ by one un- 
lucky false step stumbled over a footstool, and in 
his fall, catching at the cloth which covered the 
round table, drew down the splendid bagatelles 
spread over it, books, portfolios, bronze inkstands, 
incense-burning lamps, vases of flowers, and a 
whole toyshop of hijouterie^ and ivory and cut- 
paper inutilities, which combining with a pot of 
Indian jasmine, scattered all the elements of 
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nature, earth, fire, water, ' in hideous ruin' round 
his devoted head. The bouleversement was general, 
the laughter universal. 

' *' I iam afraid you are half-drowned,'** said Lord 
AUington, picking up the vase, whose water had 
fallen directly on the white chitterlihg of Sir 
Ignatius's * best new babyJinen- warehouse shirt.' 

" Or burned," said Mrs. St. Leger, whose 
childish mischief, once awakened, knew no bounds, 
find who was slily applying the half-extinguished 
lamp to the well-powdered, well-pomatumed head 
of the prostrate Baronet. 

. " Or buried alive," said Claude Campbell, per- 
mitting the earth of the flower-pot to fall over his 
head and breast, as he affected to take it out of 
his way. ' 

Lady Dogherty, whose cheeks glowed ' deeper 
and deeper still' with stifled anger and mortifi- 
cation, exclaimed, amidst a profiision of * Oh ! 
mys' and ^ graciouses,' and * I am so shocked,' 
— ^^" My dear Sir Ignatius, how can yoii be so 
awkward!" ' . 

Casting a reproachful look at the Doctor, she 
advanced to raise' her husband from the ground. 
Sir Ignatius, however, anticipated the movement ; 
and in his efforts to rise^ flopped his hands in a 
flood of ink, which (inadvertently applied to'his 
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heated brow) produced, by the newest lithographic 
process of transfer, a humorous impression, that 
carried the laughter of the children of a larger 
growth crowding about him to an inextinguishable 
excess. 

The discomfiture of Sir Ignatius was at its 
height, and he was turning abruptly away to 
reach the door, when the Princess arrested his 
steps by observing, *^ You forget your hat, Sir 
Ignatius C &iid at the same time presented it with 
an air of compassed gravity and respect. 

*' It is the Princess of Schafienhausen, my dear, 
who does you the honour,'^ said Lady Dogherty. 

" I ax her Royal Highnesses pardon,^ said Sir 
Ignatius, cheered by the distinction. " We were 
highly disappointed at not overtaking your Royal 
Highness on the road, which was all owing to 
the Doctor'^s mistake.'' 

" And may I put in my claims to recognition ?'' 
said the Count, bending his cane and bowing 
gracefully. " I think I had the honour of being 
your guest, Sir Ignatius ; of being under your hos- 
pitable roof, and entered on your books.'' 

The Baronet was now at his wit's end ; he saw the 
explosion that was impending, and his Irish pride 
and Irish humour both impelled him to show fight. 

" If you are in my books," replied Sir Ignatius, 
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his Irish blood mounting to his brow, " it was all 
in the way of trade : but that ''s no raison in life 
why you should put Killy Kelly, the barmaid, into 
yours, as Lady D. here tells me you did. And 
it was all Tallaght-hill talk after all, divel a more, 
poor little cratur ! and she as innocent as a lamb : 
but never would have got a place, for want of a 
charackter, if Lady Dogherty hadnH turned her 
into her own lady^s-maid, and is at this blessed 
moment here in Brussels to tell the same ; and 
moreover, if she has the pleasure of seeing your 
Highness, will tell you more of her mind — ay, 
in troth !'' 

A burst of laughter followed this tirade, and 
Lady Dogherty took advantage of its cover, by a 
sudden jirk, to pull her husband out of the room. 
Sir Ignatius, too happy to make his escape, lent 
his gigantic bulk ta the douce violence of his 
mortified lady ; and found himself, the next mo- 
ment, with intense delight, on the fourth flight of 
stairs, No. 144. 

The laughter which had favoured the escape of 
the mystified couple was not abated by their 
departure. 

" Lady Frances,^ said Lord Montressor, wip- 
ing his eyes, " do come here, and tell us who 
your friend in the green pelisse is. I assure you, 
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she was taken for a fie-fie lady at the theatre, the 

other night. I never saw such a friendship as 

yours, since the toasted cheese business in the 

Antijacobin.'' 

, " I know nothing of her,^ said Lady Frances 

angrily, and blushing. " She is Lady Anastasia's 

friend, and I refer you to her.*''* 

" Dear I'** said Lady Anastasia, "she travelled 
with Sir Frederick Mottram." 

" But the Count," said Lord Alfred sharply, 
" seems the ami de famille. His acquaintance 
with the Jon, gros cavalier, seems of ancient date ; 
and the book and the barmaid, .... Come, Count, 
come into court.'" 

' ''To be sure he is,'''* said the Count, laughing 
off a scowl of anger. " He was my host for a 
week, when I visited the Irish lakes, with the 
Fiirstembourgs, and Lord and Lady Sackville.''^ 

'' Then the charmer really is an Irish Baronet ?"' 
asked Mrs. St. Leger. 

'' No, but an Irish innkeeper,'' said the Count : 
" I occupied his best apartment.*" 
. Dr. de Burgo, during this long scene of mysti- 
fication of his friends, had kept his place at the 
farther end of the room, behind Lady Montres- 
sor's couchette, apparently as much amused a^ 
one whom it did not concern ; and vigilantly 
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prompt to ' meet the wish,\and ^ explain the 
asking eye,' as eau de luce was required or a sun* 
beam obtruded. But when his personal interests 
became involved, as being presented to the noble 
circle as a friend of the ridiculed Doghertys, he came 
forward, and drawing up his fine figure, and settling 
his black stock with an air that even Count 
Katzenellenbogen might have envied, he said — 

'' I reinember hearing of your visit to Ireland, 
Count ; for who did not ? The event was Euror 
pean ; and literature has since benefited by it. 
But mistakes may creep into the conceptions of 
the most observant. Are you quite sure that this 
-Irish gentleman was your aubergiste f* 

" Quite Sir,'' said the Count, coldly. 
'. '^It is very extraordinary, for I really believe 
that, however grotesque and original he may be, 
Sir Ignatius Dogherty is still, beyond all doubt, 
the representative' of one of the most aiicient fami- 
lies in Ireland, and very wealthy." 

** Perhaps f said the Coimt, measuring the 
speaker haughtUy with his eyes ; " but he is 
nevertheless (or at least was, when I visited the 
Irish lakes) the master of the Stag's Horns on the 
Cork road to Killamey.'' 

"Then I have been strangely imposed on," 
said the Doctor: ^' I met them at Brighton, was 
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introduced to Lady Dogherty, professionally, by 
my friend the Dowager Lady Dixon ; and finding 
her case one of the most singular that ever occu- 
pied medical attention, a case that puzzled Hal- 
ford, Cooper, and Brodie, I determined to see it 
out, and to accompany the &mily to Baden-Baden, 
of whose springs I have the highest opinion." 

" And what may be her complaint ?*" said Lord 
AUington. " Plethora ? — ^that worst and vulgarest 
of diseases, too much health ?" 

" No, sir,'' said the Doctor, " she has but one 
lung;' 

*' By Jove V'' said Lord AUington, " but that 
is a wapper ; for she puffs and blows like a por- 
poise." 

The Doctor permitted the laugh excited by 
this observation to subside ; and then entered on 
the case, with a display of technical eloquence, 
which had its due effect on the &8hio^able 
coterie; every member having some darling 
hoard of h3rpochoi;idriasis, that was flattered by 
the medical generalities of the plausible lecturer. 
Even the Count came round, when he passed an 
eulogium on the Brunnens of Germany; and 
he invited him to visit his own spa at Rodolfs- 
bad, which he expected would absorb the whole 
profits of the Duke of Nassau's establishments^ 
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and make him the first bath-keeper among the 
potentates of the Rhine. 

While the Doctor was thus engaging the atten^ 
tion of the company in general, Lady Anastasia was 
making her way with Lady Frances in particular ; 
who severely, and in no measured terms, accused 
her of unwarranted intrusion, in bringing such 
people down upon so select a society. Lady 
Anastasia, half a fool and half a manceuvrer, was 
now going on the Doctor^s tack, and was throwing 
in a word about Sir Frederick's intimacy, when 
she was cut short by Lady Frances turning on her 
heel. She remained, however, standing for a while 
where she had been planted, simpering, smiling, and 
tearing a flower to pieces ; and then took leave of 
Lady Montressor, and sidled out of the room. 

Accustomed to similar rebuffs, she was consoled 
(as she often had been) for the insolence of her great 
friends, by the use she had made of them in pay- 
ing off her vulgar ones. She had a long arrear to 
settle with the Doghertys, for money lent, car- 
riages shared, dinners given ; and Mr. W. W. 
Macanulty was at that moment pajring an account 
of long standing with a Brussels banker, with part 
of a remittance which Sir Ignatius had just re- 
ceived from Kerry, and with which they were to 
set off for Baden-Baden on the following day. 
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The party now thinned off. The Doctor took 
his leave, leaving the odour of his plausibility be- 
hind him. , The rest of the gentlemen and Mr. 
St. Leger went to make their toUet for a dinner- 
party at the neighbouring chateau of Count Hom- 
pesch. There still remained Lord Allington, the 
Count, and the three great ladies : Lord Allington 
reposing himself over a book, the Count thrumming 
a guitar ; and the Princess and Lady Frances in 
a solemn conference at the Marchioness''s couchette^ 
The Princess stood with her despotic air of dicta- 
tion ; Lady Frances leaned with her face on her 
arms ; and Lady Montressor listened in languid 
silence, quite exhausted by her moming^s fatigues. 

*' I have nothing more to add,'' said the Prin- 
cess, '* Don't mistake common sense for cant. 
I cannot join your party on any other terms." 

The terms were, that Sir Frederick Mottram, 
for the sake of that decency which even the most 
profligate of the foreign aristocracy preserve, 
should be followed to Spa, and incorporated 
with the society. The promise was given ; being 
extorted by some cabalistical word which the Prin^ 
cess murmured in Lady Frances's ear. She 
then took her leave, arrangements having been 
vaguely made that she should meet the party 
at Frankfort, on its return from Baden, and ac- 
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company them .to her castle on the Rhine/ on 
a certain 'day. 

. The Count, as the Princess withdrew, gave her 
his arm. " How I regret/', he said, pressing her 
hand, " not knowing Hompesch, since you 'dine 
with him to-day. I ought to "know him, for he 
is of one of the greatest families in .Germany. 
His &ther was* one of our last feudatories of the 
Rhine who held his courts of justice within 'the 
walls of his castle. . When may I hope for the 
honour of seeing you again ?'' • 

*' I was just going to ask the same question,^' 
said Lord Alfred, coming up to the other side of 
the carriage, in which the Princess was then seat- 
ing herself, 

- . " Oh ! a — a,"*** said the Princess, coquettishly : 
'* suppose in the Count's castle on the Rhine ?'' 

" Nonsense I*" said Lord Alfred, with temper. 

a WTell, then,*" ^he said,' " it may be in one of 
my chateaux — : en Eapagne /'' And the carriage 
drove off. 

The two great ladies still remained in council 
some minutes after the departure of the Princess ; 
and perceiving Lord Allington, Lady Montressor 
faintly exclaimed, *' What ! are you still there, 
Allington ? Ain't you been very much amused 
this morning V 
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" Very !^ he said, still reading. 

" We have settled everything for our journey,^ 
said Lady Frances, turning back as she was leav- 
ing the room, " and start early to-morrow mom- 
mg. 

" What is to be our first halt ?'' asked Lord 
Allington. 

^' Spa,^' said Lady Frances, sighing. 

** So I thought,'' said his Lordship. 

** Why, for Heaven's sake ?" asked Lady 
Frances, eagerly. 

" Because I heard the Princess say so." 

« What do you think of her ?" 

** What T always thought of her," said Lord 
Allington, reading aloud from his book, " * Elle 
domine partout oit elle se trouve^ et fait tou- 
jours la sorte d'^impression gu^elle veutfaire,'*'^ 

** Humph !" said Lady Frances, stOl lingering 
on the threshold of the door: ^* perhaps — but 
not always • however* we shaD see." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Letters on a Journey. 

FBOM BIB FREDEBICK MOTTRAM, TO HORACE 
HABVEY, ESQ. GLEN DBUID, NOBTHAMPTONSHIBE. 

^' H6tel d'Harschamp, Namur. 

" Dear Horace, — This date will send you 
back to your Tristram Shandy, while I am pretty 
much in the situation of uncle Toby, when, one 
moming, lying on his back in bed, the thought 
came into his head, that if he could purchase such 
a thing as a large map of the town and citadel of 
Namur, with its envixons, &c. &c. 

*^ I am not exactly on the broad of my back, 
but on a couch, to which I have been only trans- 
ferred this day from a bed of worse than sick- 
ness. I have purchased my map of Namur, 
which lies before me, with some charming old 
chronicles and local histories, accompanied by 
sundry less intellectual comforts (fruits and other 
delicious things, furnished by the kindness of the 
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governor of the province, and the gracious and 
graceful attentions of his accomplished lady) . I am 
attended, too, by the Sceur BSguine, who nursed 
Corporal Trim ; only she is something the worse 
for the passage of a century, or so. Having no 
one motive to proceed or to recede, I should 
be satisfied to eke out the fiig-end of my ill- 
wearing life on my easy couch in the hotel of 
Harschamp, looking on my old plan of the town 
(printed in the very year of the battle of Ra* 
milies), for the gate of St. Nicholas, where Cap- 
tain Shandy received his wound ; and gloating 
over the pages of a Journey to Spa, through Na- 
mur, by the beautiful Queen of Navarre, Mar- 
guerite de Valois, which> it is worth coming to 
Namur to read. There is, I belieyej a magic in 
that name — Oh ! those Marguerites ! j 

'- '^ This leads me to the principal points of your 
two long and delightful letters, which, strange to 
say, I brought here unopened from Brussels ; 
having found them on my table, the night,. or 
rather morning, of my departure. . And first, W to 
your anecdote : I have been maliciously watched 
by two "or three idle Englishmen at Brussels,' the 
fourriers of my wife''s travelling junta, who have- 
forwarded their gossip to their scribbling friends in 
London, — patrons of the * Age,' and contributors 
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the * Court Journal ^ and the story, with many 
commentaries and conjectures, is the result of 
their mischievous activity. 

^^ The small basis of truth on which their su- 
perstructure rests, Lb the &ct that, since my ar- 
rival in Brussels, I have, for many reasons, avoid- 
ed all English society ; and, above all, that of the 
set which, by connexion and party, were most 
likely to waste my time, had I given it into their 
distribution. Amused, interested, entangled — ^in 
short, bewitched with Brussels, its old quarters 
and its new men, its ancient school of art and its 
modem school of politics, I plunged into Bel- 
gian society, cutting all else ; and on this, ^ some 
d— — d good-natured friends' (to use Sir Peter 
Teazle's energetic phrase) have built all sorts of 
ill-natured reports, which have been exaggerated 
in London, for the amusement of the Sunday- 
morning breakfSeust tables.* I have neither run 
aw&yjrom my own wife, nor with anjr other man's; 

* Simflar absurd and malignant reports of the English 
party papers have appeared respecting the private life of 
the highest personages in Belgium, which would produce a 
smile in the well-informed, if the scandalous political pur- 
poses they are intended to forward did not provoke indig.- 
nation. This petty warfare, whether it be of espionage or 
of invention, is a disgrace to the public who encourage, no 
less than of the tools who practise it. 

VOL. ni, K 
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but an incident has arisen, of which your news- 
paper authorities know nothing, but which has had 
powerful influence on mylate^ and will have on 
my future life. It is an incident that will as- 
tonish and painfully inteirest yoa;* but one on 
which I cannot trust myself to dilate in a letter. 
I distrust letters : they were hot invented * for 
some wretches aid;^ but to betray/ the honest, and 
serve the purposes of rogues. During my short 
apprenticeship to foreign diplomiicy, I have seen 
such things done with letters! Louis the Fif« 
teenth, with his mistresses gloating over the 
broken seals of half the correspondence of Europe, 
while the post-master general stood shaking out 
his sack, is no solitary fact. I have seen things 
done equally vile ; and if the actoro^had been 
private individuals, and not raimsteis, kings, or 
concubines^ eqaMy pendablea. 

^' Now, though this be not a case of diplomacy; 
I will not commit my feelings and infirmities to 
paper; and give up the most intimate passages 
of my life to the chances of a dropped letter, or to 
the false keys of intriguing curiosity. Still, from 
you I will withhold nothing ; and mpre especially, 
on this subject, to which you are yourself not 
wholly a stranger. Let us therefore meet at your 
earliest leisure; and, if possible, here in Belgium, 
whence we can proceed wherever you please ; for 
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I. will not now return to England, for I know 
not how long a time ; and bave written to Mr. 
Harris to this purpose. 

^^ And now for my illness, and detention in this 
old historical town. The night before I left Brus- 
sels, I was at a fi^te in a forest (such a fete ! and 
such a forest !) where I met the notahks of the 
country, ministers, deputies, (all of the new coin, 
with the fire-stamp &esh and unworn on the bold-cut 
medals,) together with professors, artists, authors, 
journalists, and satans ; intellect, in s^ort, in all 
its varieties and departments. This party was given 
by a Madame Marguerite, a portraits-painter. I am 
not sure, but I think I mentioned her to you in 
my letter &om Bruges : though I did not then 
know who she was. This, by the bye, is the pep- 
son with whom it is reported jt me suis ^clipsSy 
because I was met in her carnage by Alfred Mon- 
tressor in the streets of Brussels : though I have 
never seen or heard of her since her aoiirfe, and 
probably never shall. An event, however, did 
occur on that night of the most agitating nature, 
which drove me from the crowd, into the darkest, 
dampest depths of the surrounding forest, where 
I threw myself oii a bank under a spreading 
oak dripping with the night dew. In a word, 

" A summer^s night in greenwood spent" 

K 2 
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did not exactly fomisli * the morrow's meiriment ;' 
for I set off for Namur with a burning fever in 
my veins ; suffered myself to be detained on the 
road ; in short, committed all sorts of imprudences. 

*' As you like an anecdote or an incident pick- 
ed up on the highway of accident, here is one, to 
which I stand indebted for some further insight 
into national feeling here, and to an increase of 
fever into the bargain. 

" My servants had begged of me to let them 
stop to breakfast at Waterloo ; as I had left Brus- 
sels without much consideration for their wants. 
So I talked on, partly in my restlessness, and 
partly to shake off a swarm of brawling children 
and old women, who besieged me on the eternal 
field, with the usual solicitations of — ^ Commences 
par riglisej monsieur, Je suis le guide pour le 
champ de hataille ; et pour la hotte de Milord Ox- 
brich,'* In raising my eyes on the lioii which 
still crowns the monticule, (' ce monumetit gigan* 
tesque^ says the Guide-book, ' eleve aujeune hiro 
qui scella de son sang Findipendance de sa patrie^) 
the thought crossed my mind, that the hero had, 
since then, marched at the head of an hostile 
array against the independence of Belgium. At 
the moment, a young Belgian officer, loitering 
along the road, joined me. He was in command 
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of a troop of horse, which was reposing under the 
shade of the trees, and formed a true halte de 
brigade of Wouvennans. Slightly touching his 
x^p, he said, 

^' *' That monument is in a perilous situation. 
Without perpetual repairs, the lion will soon lie 
prostrate ; for the mount on which it stands is but 
the earth of the neighbouring field, piled up with* 
out any solid foundation. But it has already sur- 
vived many of its consequences, and has served its 
temporary purpose. Where are now the coifibina- 
tions of which the murderous and hard-contested 
battle it commemorates was to have been the 
49eal ? where the settlement of Europe, that was 
to ensure the peace of centuries ? Since then, 
what an overthrow of all diplomatic arrange- 
ments !^ 

" * Of not a few, certainly,** I admitted. 

" ' A few r replied the young militaire^ with 
animation. ^ Par exemple I Belgium &ee ; 
Holland driven back on its own resources ; Eng- 
land reformed ; Ireland emancipated ; the legiti- 
laate Bourbons in exile ; Spain and Portugal 
revolutionized ! How little now remains of the 
great work of the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
to bear testimony to the political wisdom de 
ces braves rot8, who in their estimate of Eu- 
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lope only overlooked the nations which inhabit it, 
n'est-ce pas^ monsieur ?** 

^' There was something mortifying and unanswer- 
able in the rapid sum-up of the final results of the 
battle of Waterloo. It only wanted that my young 
sdldier should have known that he was walking with 
one^f the party in England which had taken such 
a share in that congress, to make the ridicule of 
siy position ccmiplete. To evade the topic, I ask^ 
ed him if iiiere was anything worth seeing in a pic- 
turesque point of view, in that neighbourhood; 
iEind he replied, 

" ^ Ha ! Monsieur est artute done ! Tant 
mieux. Our Belgium fttmishes so many fine sub- 
jects. A friend of mine. Monsieur Foumois,* 
has been occupied upon one of them, — ^the ruins 
of the Abbey of Villers close by. You cannot 
do better than visit it. When you arrive at 
Quatr^Bras, look to the east. You will see a 
long line of forest falling like a curtain on the 
horizon. It is the only part of the forest of 
So^e which the hatchet of speculation has alto- 
geth^ spared. You wiU plunge into its romantic 
recesses ; and in the 'bosom of a delicious valley, 
watered by refreshing sl3:eams, you will see the 

* Monsieur Fouraois has since produced some splendid 
views of the environs of Spa. 
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abbey. It was founded by St. Bernard, the ad- 
versary of Abelard, and has many points of in-* 
tetest." 

^ At that moment, my caniage overtook ns. My 
companion saw his mistake ; but did not the less 
press on my notice his abbey of Villezs, with thai; 
national pride which is now so very obvious in all 
ranks in Belgium. I foroceeded on his recommen- 
dation ; went some miles out of my road, and found 
the noble' ruins of the beautiM structure, with, 
the surrounding scenery, so much in harmony 
with my own gloomy feelings, that I loitered 
among them for some hours, arrived at IMamur 
late in the evenings took to my bed, beckitte de? 
lirious, and, instead of proceeding to meet my wife 
at Sps^ remained for four days in utter uncon- 
sciotisness. The Governor of the province. Baron 
de $tafiSM:t^ who seems to have found me out by 
mspiration, provided me with every aid and at^ 
tendance my state required. I have had excel- 
lent medical advice, and am now permitted to 
pursue my journey et&ex another day'^s Test. 

" I have interrupted my letter for a drive in the 
envinms of Namur, ^m which I have returned 
refreshed lemd almost -amused. Let no one visit 
these ancient and picturesque «ites of the I^w 
Countries, till they have set aside all classical 
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associations, and replaced them by the stirring 
events and more touching images of the middle 
ages. This old Namur, for instance, what a pic- 
ture ! and what a monument ! nestled in its lovely 
glen at the confluence of two noble rivers ; over^ 
hung by its rocky and awfiil heights, bristled with 
the fearful engines of violence and destruction ! 
The country on every side so beautiful and so rich ! 
the cheerful, joyous peasantry, so well conditioned, 
so well dressed, so beyond the miseries and privar 
tions of the same classes in other countries I 

^^ From the little that I have seen, and the much 
that I have heard of the Namurois &om their ex- 
cellent Governor and Governess, they completely 
answer the Abb^ de Pradt^s character of the Bel- 
gians in general : ^ Voukz-vous unpeuple bo^^franc^- 
hoapitalier^ laborieuxy Sconome^ ami de Fordre et 
de la regtdaritiy vous le trouverex dans le Beige? 
And yet these lovely valleys, these fruitftd plains, 
peopled by a mild and industrious race, have for 
ages been the battle-field where the despots of 
Europe have met to vent their ferocious passions, 
and to spread desolation on the soil that lay in 
the way of their mad ambition. There is scarcely a 
nation of the great civilized commonwealth which 
has not a long account of wrong to settle with this 
devoted country, that cries for reparation ; and if 
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the diplomacy which is now at work shall esta- 
blish for Belgium centuries of peace and of indus- 
try, (while it will ensure the largest sum of human 
happiness that it is perhaps capable of bestowing,) 
it will only discharge a small part of its long-accu- 
tnulating debt. I am surprised that this has never 
before struck me. You will say that I am com- 
ing round to your opinions : but it is one thing to 
read of victories in gazettes ; another to come into 
personal contact with the humanity they afflict* 

^^ In looking upon this paradise of the Sambre 
and Meuse, and on the gigantic citadel frowning 
above it, I did not wonder that that splendid 
fellow, Don Juan of Austria, conceived such a 
passion for the scene, and made it his favourite 
residence. 

'^ But I dare say, while you have the history 
of the * race J^ Agamemnon qui ne Jinit jamais" at 
your fingers^ ends, you know nothing of the me- 
moirs of my Don Juan. The son of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth by a beautifril Belgian,* he 
was the most favoured of all our Elizabeth's sid- 
tors, and the bravest and handsomest cavalier of 
his day. He first came to Namur to watch the 
steps of the beautiful Marguerite de Valois, * la 
ftmme la plus coquette et la plus spirituelk de son 

• Marguerite Van Geeste of Oudenarde. 
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siide,'* says my old Chronicle. She ^nas suspected 
of some French intrigue, (organized by her mo- 
ther, Catherine de Medici,) when she visited Spa ; 
and Don Juan, instead of treacherously waylay- 
ing, fell in love with her — and with Namur too ; 
which he made the seat of his government and 
viee*regal court from Uiat moment. His life and 
death form a romantic tragedy : he died in the 
flower of his age, his beauty, his heroism, and his 
popularity; poisoned, says StiadA, by his half- 
brother, Philip the Second, who feared the ascen- 
d^icy of his ge&ius, and his superior personal 
merit. Such was the diplomacy of those times. 

^ You will laugh ai these historical legends 
getting possession of my imagination : but Mar- 
guerite and Juan have for me £gu: deeper in- 
terests than the virgins and monsters of your le- 
gends of the Rhke, after which the English 
are running. The Marguerites of the sixteenth 
century (the first queen of Navarre, and this 
clever, beautiful, but fearful Marguerite of Va- 
lois,) would make a singular and amusing work. 
You will think that I am as mad about i^imes as 
Mr. Shandy. Perhaps I am so, and on more 
points than fAo^ ; but, atbovc all,— I tell it you 
in confidence, Horace,^ — I am miserable ! 

« F. M." 
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Letter II. 

FROM SIR FREDERICK MOTTRAM TO HORACE 

HARVEY, ESQ. 

** Namur. 
" NamiDf 1 stai at Namnr ? Yes, Btill here. I 

sent yoii off a letter yesterday by our old friend 
Qen. G. with whom I ascended the hetgbts of the 
citadel. The view from it is superb beyooid de- 
scription. As a military position, it is strongs 
though partially commanded; and in the cam^ 
paigns of 1790, 1 , ^, 3, and 4^ it was an import-* 
ant place. It makes me side, melancholy, de- 
sponding, to witness the immense ^ums unavail* 
ingly expended on such places, for the destruction 
of voBiXL ; while every sous given for his benefit 
is calculated^ measured, and grudged. I cannot 
enter into technical details ; but what men, what 
genius, what efforts have been brought to bear 
against this fortress of Namxir! Louis XIV, 
William III, Lowendahi, the revolutionary Ge^ 
neraJs Valence and Hatry, have all been eng^ed 
in its siege ; and on each occasion what has been 
the result of this ^nploymentF-— carnage, desola^ 
tion, and the transfer of a heap of ruins; without 
one permanent consequence, even to the short- 
sighted governments whidi so misdirected the re- 
sources placed at their disposition by the people. 
In short, dear Horace, we neither study modem 
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history, nor visit the sites connected with the great 
events which bear upon our existences political 
and social, as much as we ought. What is the 
Campidoglio or the Tarpeian rock to us ! when com- 
pared to the plains and fortresses of modem Europe, 
which England has so often aud so recently bathed 
with her best blood, to the exhaustion of her na- 
tional resources, and sometimes to the detriment 
of her national principles. And yet, after all, the 
interest conferred upon this spot by the single 
pencil-touch of genius, its consecration by the ideal 
presence of Captain Shandy and Corporal Trim, 
exceeds all that history with its blood-stained 
pages has bestowed upon it. 
. ^' On our return from the fortress, we dined at 
the Government-house. The conversation abound- 
ed with information on the subject of this renovat- 
ed) and, to me, interesting country. Namur, not- 
withstanding its commanding citadel, took its part 
in the late revolution ; affording another instance 
of the influence of municipal institutions on the 
recent destinies of Belgium. After all that has 
been said on the merits of centralization as an 
dement of force, of combination, and of economy 
in national government, it is at the same time an 
element as readily turned aganist the people as for 
them. The contrary system has prevailed in the 
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Low Countries. The Hoitde of Austria, as much 
from necessity as principle, left the details of 
local administration in the hands of the ancient 
municipalities ; and the subsequent French occu-» 
pation did not break through the habits of self- 
government of the Belgians. 

" By the constitution of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, councils, elected by the people of each 
district, and of a most popular character, formed a 
realized part of the system of government ; and 
when the revolt against the Dutch, or rather the 
House of Nassau, took place, there existed in every 
city a body enjoying public confidence, ready to re- 
ceive the sceptre of power as it fell from the hands 
of the ejected authorities. Men, well known to all, 
were present on every spot, to lead the people, to 
moderate their passions, to control brigandage^ 
and to maintain order ; and thus the barring out of 
one city was converted in a few days into a na-* 
tional revolution. Such a man was our excellent 
host Baron de Stassart, governor of Namur, who 
having filled a variety of posts in the public service, 
was an ensign of probity and talent for his fellow^ 
citizens to rally round. On the Ist of November 
1830, Namur rose in arms against its Dutch garri- 
son, and reduced it to a prompt capitulation. On 
the Snd, Baron de Stassart took the command <^ 
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the province hy general consent ; and, without 
any other authority than the voluntaxy and con^ 
fiding sulnniasion of the people, he succeeded per- 
fectly in his self-appointed Hiission of peace. The 
province continued the Image of a united family, 
amidst the perils and agitations of the revolution ; 
while it contributed its undivided enecgies to for- 
warding the new ord^ of things which suiMseeded. 

^^ It was at the £^te in the forest that I first 
met the Baron de Stassart, He has blcmchi soua 
TAamotV of €ivil administration; and was eonfiden* 
tially (employed by Napoleon, both at home and 
in Italy. The Baron is a littSrdteur^ as well as a 
statesman ; and one of the few European men re* 
maining, who, having been fonned in the great 
school of the French revolution, entertain views 
extending beyond a mimicipality or a nation. 
Madame de Staasajtt is an accomplished and charm- 
ing person, and tient son salon^ as a Parisian lady 
only can do. 

" I start for Spa to-morrow, by Liege and Chaude 
Fotitaine, a route strongly recommended to' me 
by the Baron. Everything I see and. hear now 
interests me for this country ; and, as the subject 
is new, I bless my sin of ignorance, which obliges 
me to make a course of middle-age reading, calcu'* 
iated to open new stores of litexsiry and ^mantic 
associations to middle-aged gentlemen, whose 
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liabits of mind have been fonned hj the clasric 
^ Goliahs of the Bodleian libzary/ I shall make 
the Aidennes my head-quarters tiU my wife'^s re> 
turn from Baden. I wonH go there, ^ tfaat^s fiat i* 
she would not wait for me at Spa; for I saw 
this day her name in the Eclaireur (the Namur 
joaimil), among the amYals and departures from 
that once £unous resort of idleness and dissipar 
tion, that haunt of potentates and pickpockets. 
Direct to me then at Spa, if you do not come your- 
self. As time and space are now ' annihilated,^ I 
can receive your answer in a few days ; and shall 
wait for it: rt sur cela^je prte DteUj &c. &c. 

^' F. m;^ 

Letter HI. 

FBOM SIB FBEBBBICK MOTTBAM TO HOBACB 

HABVEY, ESQ. 

" Chavide Fontaine. 
^* The date of this will surprise you. I dare 
say you never heard of Chaude Fontaine ; nor I 
neither, till I gave myself up to the sway of 
chance, which has certainly varied my life of late,, 
if it has not improved my humour. I am as way-* 
ward as a spoiled child ; and, like all spoiled chil- 
dren, t Mm governed by impulse ; and Uve and 
loiter on, without object as without result. All 
the volition I have left is expended in writing to 
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you : I make you no apology, for I know your 
kindly, and, aboye all, your steady feelings. I have 
but one means of lightening the tax my selfishness 
thus imposes ; and that is, by keeping to subjects 
which have a charm for you. I have not made a 
step in this journey, that your idea and that of an- 
other person have not followed me. All here re- 
sponds to your artist'^s taste, and to your phOan- 
tlfropic views: political independence, according 
to your ideas; and a country beautiful beyond 
description. 

^^ The road from Namur to Liege along the 
Meuse, combines every feature that makes the 
beautiful and the sublime of river scenery : on its 
left bank, the mansions of wealthy tndustrtels, the 
comfortable dwellings of rural gentry ! clustering 
villages, the towers of feudal chieftains, or the spires 
of suppressed convents ; on the right, a range of 
bold rugged rocks, shooting up from the very bed 
of the stream, coloured with the richest tints, and 
bristling with the vegetation of centuries. The 
valley of the Meuse constitutes one of the richest 
mining districts of the Low Countries, abounding 
in iron, lead, zinc, and coal ; and the working of 
these materials, if it sometimes detracts from the 
picturesque effect of the scene, not less frequently 
adds to it, by combinations which confer a moral 
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beauty on its mere pictorial loveliness. Numerous 
trim and prosperous villages, inhabited by the 
thriving workmen, rich in the images of rural com- 
fort, are not less gracious to the eye than to the 
heart of spectators like yourself. 

'^ There is not a bourg or a hamlet along the 
Meuse, that has not also its historical reminis^ 
cence. Even the little town of Andennes is re-^ 
markable as the site of the first monastery of the 
Low Countries, founded by St. Beghe, the nucleus 
of the chapter of Dames Nobles at Namur ; and 
the fact induced me to stop, where no English tra-' 
veller, I suspect, ever stopped before : but thereby 
h^hgs a tale. In the midst of the defile of the 
Meuse, stands the fortress of Huy, the key to its 
military pass. Rising boldly across the glen, as 
if to block the passage of invasion, it bristles over 
the antiquated town, which reposes at the base of 
the receding heights. The jagged forms of the old 
feudal castle mingle with the less picturesque out- 
lines of a modem fortification, pierced with innu- 
merable loop-holes, and presenting a succession of 
frowning batteries. 

'^ Huy, from the circumstances of its position, 
has been the scene of military adventure in all 
ages. Here the powerful bishops of Liege aided 
their friends the Spaniards against the States** 
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geneial ; here the ^amaids defended ilieinselTeB 
aiid feught agauiBt Louis the Fourteenth ; and 
here (aiul not in Rome,) resided the geueial of 
those military monks, Les Croisier^, whose preai^t 
ing and example assisted to unite the Christiana 
of all Europe in the expedition to the Holy Sepul- 
chre. Hare, also, Margaret of Valois, my Queen 
of J^^nne, whose journey I am reading, encoun-' 
tered an adyentur&coloured with more than the ar<>* 
mance of her romantic age. I would tell it, but 
that you would accuse me of Mai^ret-mania ; 
and, perhaps, not without reason. . 

^^ On approaching Liege, the genius of manu* 
&cture takes a gradual precedence over the genius 
of war and of feudality ; and in the very envixons of 
its seven celebrated abbeys, and under the stately 
roofs of its bsironial chateaus, the fume of the 
forge rises, and the dang of the hammer resounds. 
The old episcopal city itself is— but I cannot 
enter into its details, because it i^^-^irmngkam I 
1 most not, however, pass over lice antique eccle- 
siastical palace of its warrior Piince^bishops, with 
its square courts and arched gall^es of an almost 
Moorish architectinre, which resembles theDoge^s 
palace ^t Venice. In this palace, Maiguerite 
was receired with her little French court, by ike 
gallant Bishop of Liege, O^rard de Groesbeck : 
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but its chambers and halls are now apprepria^ 
to other purposes than those of princely show, q^ 
clerical luxury and holy gallantry. I lingered^ 
ho weva:,. amidst its ancient magnificence, and ita 
present coarseness and trumpery, (for it is a sort of 
grotesque Palais Boyd,) with an intecest which, 
I blush to say, I did not bring to the steam-enr 
.gines of Mr. Gockerell. But, notwitlistandiog my 
WBjrword humour, it is in^tpossiUe for. an Englidi- 
;man not to be struck with the bustUngvactivity of 
this prosperous dty ; or to withhold his sympaUiy 
for a brave and industrious population, thriving 
by their own efforts, under a free government of 
Iheir own choice, and a king of their own election. 
Leopold is extremely popular here ; and they are 
jnaking active preparations for his approaching 
reception. He is expected in the town, with his 
&ir young queen, in a few days. 

" With all possible respect for the venerable city 
and its well-denominated braves Li^eois, I rushe4 
from its hot, bustling, noisy streets, wA plunged 
with delight into scenes of such quiet and refiesh- 
ing beauty as reminded note at every step of Italy^ 
and especially of Tuscany. The broad road that 
leads fromLi^e to the very verge of the Ardenoea, 
winds along the garden shores of the silvery Y esdxe» 
spotted with villas and pavilions, and fringed 
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With orchards, flower-knots, and vineyards, which 
<;rown the sununits of the most craggy rocks. 
Although my courier had written to Spa to order 
apartments and dinner, I found it impossible to 
gallop through Chaude Fontaine; so I sent forward 
Herr Kircher to make what arrangements he 
might, and have already lingered away three days 
in the environs of this elysium. There is a bal- 
samic mildness in the air, which communicates its 
serenity to the feelings* The atmosphere is as 
genial as its fountains. I have been quaffing at 
its health-giving springs, which bubble up, warm 
and abundant, in a little island rising from amidst 
the peculiarly icy water of the Vesdre. This 
may well be the native region of Gretry and of 
Lairesse, (the Rossini and the Raphael of Bel- 
gium;) for such elements go to form such men. I 
am sumptuously lodged in a comfortable auberge^ 
between the village and the vast and majestic 
ruins of Chauvremont, which looks like the watch- 
tower of the Ardennes. 

The historical legends connected with this 
edifice (the very highest romance of history) I 
picked up on a book>staIl at Liege ; and I am 
now going to ascend its heights, and read among 
the splendid ruins the ^jaustes et f aits' of 
the Seigneur de Chevremont, and of Noger-le- 
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Grand, Prince-bishop of Liege, which, with the 
episode of * La Dame Gerbage et le Chevalier 
Gisilbert^ strike with more novelty at least ou 
the imagination, than Herr Roland and his nun, 
and their eternal loves. I heard that ^ legend 
of the Rhine^ sung, on board the Ostend treck- 
sehuyty by a Miss Tyler, of Milk-street, (not, how- 
ever, quite as Schiller has sung it ;) and it has 
ever since been staring me in the face, from half 
the Guide-books of the Rhine which strew the 
tables of every travelling party one encounters. 
In the temper I am now in, ' // me faut du 
nouveauj rCen fUtt-il plus au monde T Whatever 
rouses my dreary spirits is a miracle wrought in 
my favour. I am off for Spa to-morrow, where 
I shall wait for your letters. 

« Yours, 

'' F. M.^' 

Letter IV. 

FROM SIR FREDERICK MOTTRAM TO HORACE 

HARVEY, ESQ. 

"Spa. 

'^ Now am I in the forest of Ardennes ; * the 

morejool /^ (perhaps :) yet, alas ! I cannot add, 

with Touchstone, ^whe7i I was at home, I was in 

a better place.'* I really believe, that if I had 
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my choice, from Indtis to the Pole, this is juSt 
the spot I "would select. Jaques, in his most 
wild and wajn^ard mood, did not enjoy the Forel^t 
of A^rdennes, or throw off more thoronghly * idl 
the penalties of nature, save those of Adam, the 
season'^s changes,' (pretty frequent here, by the 
bye,) than I do. I have this antique little village 
all to myself: its hotels are empty, i<» streets 
almost deserted ; and if its rtioutti are open, I 
have not passed their threshold, nor met even 
the ghost of an EhigHsh traveller to scare ^ my 
eyes or grieve my heart;' 

" I live in the depths of the fbrest, follow 
the wolf-tracks, and retel in sites which the Eng- 
lish tourist in search of the picturesque (for ' the 
trade') never dreams of visiting. Thiese gentle- 
men, thank Heaven ! are now on their pilgrimage to 
the Rhine, with the Tylers, the Doghertys, the 
Montressors, and the Lady Frances Mottrams. I 
am lodged here, (like Peter the Great, when he vi- 
sited Spa,) ^ dxins une hutte^ hanging as it were by 
a peg from a wooded declivity above the promenade 
de sept heuresy with one of those ^fontaines vives^ 
as they are poetically called, gushing from a rocky 
basin, and tumbling among beds= of flowers, of 
which Nature, or perhaps Christine of Sweden; 
first flung the seeds. My habits are as wild ad 
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my wanderings : I go by the sun ; dimk of the 
medicinal springs prepared in the laboratory of 
old Mother Elarth ; eat when I am* hungry, and 
lie down to rest m^ely because I am weary. I 
shall stay, as was the &dbion when Sp& itself was 
the faiAion some fifty years ago, till the wolves 
come in and turn me out; excepts my wife joins 
me sooner. On my arrival I found a note from 
heir at the post-office, which is worth copying, as 
eminently characteristic ; and thus itiruns:-— 

'^ ' I was much disappointed not to find you 
hercj as your note, dated Brussels j led me to 
expect. Without asking your, motives fi)r this 
delay, I shall only express a hope, that it is not 
occasioned by indisposition ; and that I may have 
the pleasure of seeing you at Baden, as soon as 
you find it your convenience to join our really 
agreeable party. We have lost, however, one of 
its nuost pleasant members, Montague St. Leg^.; 
who was sent for to London' just as we were 
starting; The old tory Duchess his grandmother 
has teased the whigs into making him envoy ex- 
traordinary to some of the Northern courts. Lord 
Aubrey has written to his wh^' friends to -get 
Claude Caiapbell appointed^ secreitaty of legation^ 
My nwid diinks she saw a footman: in your livery. 
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in the streets of Namur, as we burned through ; 
but I sup|>ose she was mistaken. The Princess 
of Schaffenhausen is not with us. I mention 
this as a peace-offering. She is detained by law 
business in Brussels, and cannot receive us at her 
castle on the Rhine. Our society salutes you, 
with yours, &c. &c. 

*' * P. MOTTRAH. 

^' ' P.S. I am sorry to say that dear Georgina 
Montressor is rather losing than gaining health ; 
though she is still sometimes as brilliant and de- 
lightM as ever. She has derived great benefit 
from the skill of a very clever travelling physician, 
Dr. De Burgo, who is besides rather an amusing 
person, and plays sweetly on the guitar. 

« ' P. M.^ 

^^ This precious document needs no comment ! 
I have written her two lines, merely to say I 
shall expect her by the 9StA of next month. If 
she fails, the penalty be on her head ! 

^^ Your letter, directed to Brussels, has this 
moment arrived, forwarded (with money) by 
Monsieur Engler. Well, there is no chance 
then of our meeting in the Ardennes ! How 
your sense of filial duty would tell in poetry ! 
Pope turned his to fame; and the maternal 
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tenderness of Madame de S^vigne (recorded in 
such prose as none but she ever wrote) has made 
her imoiortality ! After all, the affections do go 
for something, out of the frozen circles of English 
bon-ton ; where a man takes it as a personal 
insult to be asked for his mother : I am sure any 
one of Lady Frances's exclusives would. It is 
quite curious to see how she and Alfred Mon- 

tressor stand in check of each other ! Ouf ! 

" I break off and resume, as I am hunted by 
uneasy sensations, or as the sun shines or the 
shower falls ; and have just been driven home. 
Home! (alas ! I have no home) — ^well, sent back 
to my hut by a torrent of such rain as I never 
witnessed but in Italy. The more I see of the 
environs of this place, the more it suits my pre- 
sent tastes and views, I should like to raise a 
monument in the forest to the honest blacksmith 
who, .some centuries ago, purchased a few ^bon- 
niera de bois*^ from the Priiice Bishop of Liege, 
cleared away the brambles that choked the spring 
of the Pouhon, raised a few huts, and thus laid 
the foundation of Spa, — ^the future rendezvous of 
political and amatory intrigue of all Europe. The 
forest of Ardennes smells of early English poetry; 
It has all the greenwood freshness of Shakspeare's 
scenes ; and it is scarcely possible to feel the 

VOL. III. h 
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truth and beauty of tis exquisite ' As you Like 
It,^ without having loitered, as 1 have done, amidst 
its tangled glens and magnificent depths. I am 
living as if I had drunk &om the lotos leaf, for- 
getful of ^ fidends^ lovers, countrymen f and as 
to poUtics, provided the five great powers do not, 
in their contentions about Luxembourg, meddle 
with my Spa, and throw back my poetical forest 
into the cold, clammy giasp of Holland, they may 
* take all the rest the world goes round.' 

'' There is something extremely primitive in 
this place. The honest inhabitants are princi- 
pally occupied with a minor and very simple 
branch of the fine arts, the painting flowers, and 
their own beautiM scenery, on all sorts of trifling 
elegancies, fitbricated of the wood of the surroimd- 
ing forest ; which, when steeped in the mineral 
springs, receives a delicate tint, well adapted to 
form a fine ground for their vivid colours. In 
one of the little magazines of this domestic 
industry, where I was bespeaking a portfolio for 
you, I saw a laige folding-screen painting by a 
delicate and very pretty girl* It represented 
the circumstances of Margaret de Valofe' jour- 
ney to the Ardennes. The artist was at the 
moment employed upon a *halt,' where a sud- 
den impracticability in the way obliged the royal 
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eortige to letam on its steps to Liege. There 
was then np Macadamized road to bowl along, 
from Namur to Aix-larChapelle. She showed 
me the coloured drawing from which she was 
working; such an exquisite thing! the group- 
ing, the costume, so bold, so historical ; ^ Mar- 
guerite^s white palfrey, the obsequious.Aud gallant 
Prince-bishop» the Queen^s handsome and &« 
voured cavalier, so obviously nuurked : in short, 
it was a fine 'cavalcade,^ in. the best Flemish 
manner. 

" In the comer was written, * Marguerite.'* One 
might have thought that the drawing was by the 
accomplidied young Queen herself; hut it wad 
marqui au coin in more than the literal sense. 
I knew the style,, and was. not surprised to find it 
in the hands of the Spa artist, by the orders of 
the Princess of Schofienhausen, the patroness of 
that Madame Marguerite I have mentioned to 
you, and by whom the drawing was made. 

^^The work, it seems, is destined for a residence, 
un petit chateau in the Ardennes, called VOidfliette^ 
which the puissarUe dame has lately > purchased : 
a strange name^ that; as if that stirring askd am- 
bitious spirit who is its mistress ever wished to 
be foi^otten. . I ofiered any sum to outbid the 
Princess ; but the morals .of Spa were proof 

h 2 
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against bribes. I could not even obtain a dupli- 
cate without her permission ; and so the Princes? 
has been written to. She is still, it appears, at 
Brussels, and does not join the party on the 
Rhine. She will probably pass through Spa to 
visit UOubliettey which, 1 hear, is a curious an- 
tique gentilhommier€y delightfiilly situated. 

*' I have picked up some 'indigenes^'* in my 
wanderings, whose local information and pecu- 
liarities give an interest and almost dramatic 
eifect to the place, and whose courteous civilities 
Timon himself could not resist. One is a Bel- 
gian Baron, of a noble Liegeois family, quite a cha- 
racter for a French comedy. He has visited Spa 
annually from, the time of Marie Th^rese, and 
carries about an album, with the autographs of 
all the crowned heads who have drunk of the 
Pouhon for the last sixty years. He turns out to 
be an admirer of the Princess of Schaffenhausen,' 
to whom he has been offering ^e^ hommages at Brus- 
sels. Another is Monsieur le Bourgmestre, a mo- 
dest, courteous, and very intelligent gentleman ; 
and the third, a respectable ancien avocat of Briis- 
sels, who also has spent his summer in Spa for the 
lost quarter of a century, with madame son epottse. 
He takes up the chronicle of Spa just where the' 
Baron leaves off indignantly — at the French 
occupation. 
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*' I have anotlier friend, of a hiunblef class, who 
has made a part and parcel of Spa God knows 
how long, and who looks like the Merlin of the 
mines. He is a mineralogist, and lives under the 
craggy heights which overhang the town, in a 
hovel shining with spars^ and filled with minerals 
and butterflies, made up in boxes for sale, by 
which the poor old hermit lives. His conversar 
tibn is full of local information. He has walked 
and talked with all the seigneurs et dames venus 
aux eaux mtnSraux de Spa during the long 
period of his residence here. He pointed out to 
me the old house * Le Dauphin,'* in the Grande 
Place, where, in 1774, lodged the two French 
celebrities, the Princesses de Poix and de Henin 
(the latter, the rival of Sophy Amaud), with 
their circle of Craons, Beauvaus, and BoufBers, 
the habitues of Madame du DeffandCs salon, of 
whose absence she so much complains in her let- 
ters to Horace Walpole. 

" My venerable cicerone has taken me also 
to the site of the Mouton Blanc^ the auberge 
in fashion in 1773, when it was occupied by the 
Prince and Princess de Guiminee. The Prince 

k 

is registered in the old man's chronicle as * comr- 
m^ndant en survivance of the gendarmes of the 
King of France ;' and the Princess, as ' gouver- 
nante en survivance des Enfans de France P A 
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little further on is the name of Madame de 
Oeniis, gouvernante en activiti^ I suppose, to Us 
Enfans d^Orlians : a carious approximation ! 
Where now are lea Enfans de France? and 
where ies Enfans d'Orlians f 

'^ We hiave visited, too, the apartment occupied 
by the witty Bdgian Prince de Ligne, whence 
he da4;es one of his pleasant letters. He is re* 
corded in the Fasti of Spa as ' propriitaire 
d^un rigtment d'infanterie de son nom^ &c. 
I daily tread the promenade where stood the 
house (since burned) in which the beautiful 
Duress of Devonshire and her coterie resided ; 
and I scent the wild and self-sown successors of a 
garden of flowaiB, amidst which she bloomed — 
^ herself the &irer flower.^ I took home with me a 
published volume of Morning-Post diaries of aiv 
rivals and departures of the last century. It con- 
tains names and recalls events that stir one even 
to recollect ! Sovereigns, ministers^ warriors, ce- 
lebrities of all casts and predicaments, have for 
many generations deposited in this paradise some 
of their mischievous energies : but Spa, long cho- 
sen as the fiivourite mart of every intrigue, the 
temple of every species of profligacy, is now re- 
gaining something of its original romantic quiet. 

^^ It is the fashion here to hire one of the stout 
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steeds of the country, to dress in a blouse^ to 

sling a fowling-piece over your shoulder, and, 

hiring a guide mounted like yourself, to proceed 

on sporting excursions into the Ardennes, which 

extends into the duchy of Luxembourg. I leave 

Spa to-morrow on such an expedition, and thus 

equipped. The handsome blue blouse^ strapped 

on with a broad leathern belt, and a large 

straw hat, are just the most light, commodious, 

and becoming dress which reason and dandyism 

could combine to invent. I have two or three 

motives in undertaking this excursion. In the 

first place, the royal progress makes Spa one of its 

stations ; my new friends are all in a bustle, and all 

^That world of businesses, 
Which by interpretation are mere nothings,' 

that have enabled me to vary the monotony of my 
own triate thoughts, are for the present suspended. 
In the next place, I am in want of more vigorous 
exercise than this loitering life affords ; and I pre- 
fer the Ardennes to the Rhine, which I am deter- 
mined to cut, for many cogent reasons. 

*^ The very idea of the German principalities, 
and their eternal Badens, with their pompous in- 
significance and prim solemnities, makes me sick 
beyond the power of all their waters to cure. 
Amidst ^ the pleasures of these pathless woods,^ 
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one is certain of not being elbowed at every step 
by those petty sovereigns of absolute Liliputs, 
' some twenty miles in circumference,'* who, with 
incomes about the half of my own, expect as much 
servile homage as the Emperor of all the Russias. 
They were great nuisances when I was in Ger- 
many years ago, and for ever in one's way : and 
now, that many of them have swelled into minor 
monarchs, despotic as the Grand Turk, by the 
choppings and changings, the makings and the 
marrings of the European top-sawyersj I can 
imagine their courts to have become absolutely 
insupportable. You will tell me that I have con- 
tributed my mite to all this ; and it is true : but 
when the arrangement of the balance of Europe 
was before the cabinet council, other views than 
those suggested by a journey to the Rhine par 
terre et par mer, predominated. Shut up as the 
last generation of statesmen have been in our 
own island, it is not very surprising if we blun- 
dered a little in our calculations of foreign afiairs. 
*' I have . obtained a charming carte du pays 
from my friends, for my tour through the Ar- 
dennes and into Luxembourg, My Bourgmestre 
tempts me with scenes of the golden age of pas- 
toral . poetry, and with chasses and battues^ for 
which Nimfod might have pawned his crown. 
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My old Baron talks of monumens et autres ves^ 
tigts des moyens ages ; crintaux^ donjons^ et ait- 
tiques cast eh. Ah! Seigneur Dieu ! il est pass^^ 
ce bon vieux temps. My old gnome of the mines 
boasts of the exhaustless treasures of the province, 
the iron, the lead, and the antimony, with a 
whole geology of various formations ; and he has 
sent me to Martilly, where they fish for river 
pearls, which he called * Les Marguerites des 
Marguerites ^'* 

" I must break off abruptly, having just met 

Lord C , on his way back from Frankfort. 

He is hastening home for private theatricals at 
Hatfield, and a battue in perspective at Strath- 
fieldsay. I trembled lest he should discover my 
designs upon the Ardennes. He takes charge 
pf this letter, and of some odds and ends of the 
fabrique of Spa, for your study. He is now at 
my elbow, and scarcely leaves me time to add, 
that I am, &c. &c, '' F. M.'' 

Letter V, 

FBOM SIR FBEDEBICK MOTTRAM TO HORACE 

HARVEY, ESQ. 

<' Ecternach in the Ardennes. 
" Dear Horace, — You have no doubt heard 
of Rome and her seven hills ; but never, I dare 

l5 
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say, of Echternach, ^ la ville aux sept coUtnes.'^ 
But to begin inth the begiimiiig, and give you 
an idea of my wanderings;— aft^ bagging a 
whole battue of gelinottts and black game, start- 
ing a 0tag, missing a boar, losing myself in the 
endless windings of the £i»est, and having plunge 
ed nearly nedk-deep in a torrent^ by neglecting 
the advice of my guide, I at last came in view 
of a little donjon^ a tiny chfiteau, with its tur- 
rets and crenelles, and all the external forms 
of feudal power in miniature-— a toy to put on 
the round-table of some fidi^ disciple of pure 
absolutism ! 

^^ My guide advised me to apply for hospitality, 
never refused in these simple regions ; and « I 
was cold, wet, hungry, and &t^ed, I took his 
advice, and we turned up an old w^ody avenue, 
and found a peasant smoking at the gate, with 
a couteau de chaaae at his side, and a brace of 
dogs at his feet. I told my tale; and with the 
most patriarchal frankness he invited me to enter, 
stirred up the embers of a wood-fire in the small 
but antique hall, dried my Mousey got me bread 
and milk, and eggs, a discretion I He excused 
himself from doing more, because madam the 
housekeeper (at least so I interpreted his Walloon 
dialect) was away. Madame had gone to Spa. 
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She had locked up the apaartments; and so he 
could only do the honours by the (M vestibule in 
which he received me. The whole property was, 
it seems, bought the oth^ day by a Belgian lady 
for the price of one of Alfred Montressor^s gold 
nicessaires. Several boxes of books^ furniture, 
&c. still lay unopened, having just arrived &om 
Brussels. The new chatelaine had not yet 
visited her purchase; but she would no doubt 
come in thne to be present at the fetes to be 
given ' at Spa for the King and Queen. My 
informant was a garde^hasse of the former re«- 
sidents of the ch&teau, and had been reinstated 
with his dogs by the new purchaser, through the 
mediation of Monsieur le Bourgmestre* He was 
in unutterable amazement at aU the improvements 
that were making, which he proposed to show me^ 
Of these, the principal one was what he. called 
^un Jar din Anglais,'^ where, he said, a shrine had 
recently been erected to the image of a saint 
with whom he was not acquainted, or it might 
be a holy bidiop of Liege perhaps. 

" * And the name of your new chdtelaine ?' I 
asked. 

" ' La Princesse de Schaffenhausen,' was the 
reply. 

^^ I have now ceased to start at that cabalistical 
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name, and so followed roy guide to the jardin 
Anglais (a part of tte forest in all its primeval 
beauty, with a few walks cleared, and flower- 
knots planted on the verge of a sparkling foun- 
tain). The image of the saint turned out to be a 
fine bust of Shakspeare by Chantrey, crowned 
with a wreath oi immortelles, 

" Do you not give the odious Princess some 
credit for this ? Shakspeare honoured in his own 
Ardennes ! And the garland ! — ^that I should 
have a claim upon that ! Yet it was labelled 
with my name. This garland had been given me 
by a B^guine in the church of her own St. Beghe 
at Brussels. I left it behind me at Monsienr 
Janfiens** at the Puterie, who sent it ticketed 
to my hotel. Leaving Brussels in a hurry, I 
forgot my garland, as well I might ; but here I 
find it. The bust came ready crowned with it, 
and was accompanied by an order that it should 
be placed under a particular tree, the very type of 
that under which Orlando found his unnatural 
brother asleep. Oh, genius ! what is there in the 
world comparable to your inspirations ? Conld 
you not, Horace, adore this Princess (if indeed 
it was to her taste, her enthusiasm, and ap- 
preciation of Shakspeare that this monument is 
due) ? I wrote down a few foolish lines on a 
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card, which I left on the pedestal with an offer- 
ing of flowers. Both may melt away before 
any eye, shall dwell on them ; since none of 
the routiniers tonrists will visit the Ardennes. 
But so long as I shall be capable of recalling 
one pleasurable sensation, this little incident 
will be worshipped in my menlbry and Imagi- 
nation. 

" Having rejoined my guide, who remained in 
the ch&teau to finish the fragments I had left, we set 
forth on a fresh expedition, finding everywhere 
hospitality and good cheer among the honest 
Ardennois ; break&sts for nothing, and dinners 
for a franc, which the Rocher or Laitier could not 
give you for a napoleon. On the evening of the 
second day, my guide had got out of his track, by 
following instead of leading; and so we might 
have spent our night 'under the greenwood 
tree,' but for a vesper-bell that tolled us to a 
little bourg, a chef lieu^ in the forest, where I 
was lodged, not in a Kaiser hoflf, or Berlin hoff, 
or Nassau hofF, or any other hoff consecrated to 
the greater or lesser divinities of the German 
Olympus ; but still with a Puissance; for I was 
lodged with the Bourgmestre, in the Hdtel du 
Gouvernement Communal^ where I feasted on 
venison and gelinottes^ drank Rhenish and Mo- 
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selle, and followed the chase (without fefff of 
game-laws) for two delightful days. But lest 
you should think that I am boasting, I must 
^rise to explain.'^ The good Bouigmestre was 
an honest peasant of the true Belgian stock, ^ t^te 
dure et bras laurd,'* He had played his part in 
the tiny revolution at Spa, which followed the 
Four Days ; and so he is, in recompense, a ma^ 
gistiate, not indeed clothed in the ermine robe of 
corporate greatness, but in a blousty rather the 
worse of the wear. When we asked our host^s 
advice on the best route to the city of Luxem- 
bourg, he opened his eyes, and said, 

" * Surely you will not depart on the eve of the. 
fete; 

^^ I asked < what fete ?^ and he replied, 

^^ ' Mafoi^ mon bon monsieur y you must have 
come from a great distance, never to have heard 
of the £ete of Echtemach.'' 

^' Leaving our intentions unexplained as to the 
fete, we accepted the peasant he recommended 
to conduct us, and proceeded to Echtemach. 
The guide, as he trotted on before, in dress and 
figure was just ready for the opera-comique. He 
bounded on, by the aid of a long staff, three steps 
forward, and then two back ; apparently prac- 
tising some strange pas seul to a sort of ronde^ 
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the words of which I could scaicely catch. Each 
stanza, however, ended with— 

' Si nous ne dansions pas, 
Larira, larira, 
Le Diable nous emportera, 
Larira, larira/ 

^^ I endeavoured to stop him, and find out the 
meaning; but the only answer I could obtain 
was, ^ Saquer Dieu ! vous ne savez pas f not 
know our fete of Echtemach ! Si nous ne 
dansions pasy larira^ &c. And thus we were 
danced and sung into a most romantic Uttle town, 
even in the bosom of the ^^ennes, or Grand 
Duche of Luxembourg. Echtemach reposes in 
a rich valley, watered by the Sura, under the 
shadow of its seven hills, which are crowned to 
their summits with vineyards. It owes its origin 
to an abbey of Benedictines. It has had the 
fate of most Belgian towns ; having been given to 
France by its Spanish despots, and again tossed 
back to Spain by the treaty of Riswyk. Its sur- 
rounding hills are full . of game, and I mean 
to proceed through them, towards evening (firm- 
ing a few shots on my way), to Luxembourg. 
And now for the carnival of Echtemadi ! 

^^ I was awakened this morning by the noise and 
bustle, not only of the inn, but of La Grande 
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Placcj on which it stands. On looking forth, I 
saw hundreds of well-dressed peasantry pouring 
down from the sunny heights that dominate the 
town, in holiday garb of every colour in the rainbow, 
and filling the streets, square, and market-place 
of the town. The church was the point of assem- 
blage. I inquired from the fresh Luxembour- 
geoise, who served my breakfest, what was the fete? 

'* * Dame ! vous ne savez pas ? (Test la fete 
d*Echternach. There is high mass, and after 
that the ball.^ 

" It was for this, then, that my guide had been 
practising his steps. The girl added, 

" ' If we only ceased to dance on this day for 
one year, we .should have the devil's cloven foot 
once more in Echtemach.'' 

" This was the first time I ever heard that 
the devil was scared by dancing and song ; so 
having a passion for high masses (the last I heard 
was magnificent, in St. Gudule at Brussels), I 
joined the procession, and got within view of the 
church, but no farther. The peasantry were 
kneeling to a considerable distance, in the open 
air. Returning to the inn, I found it empty; 
so I took my place under its vine-covered porch, 
where a traveller was already seated smoking a 
cigar. He was very communicative ; told toe that 
he was an ofiicer of artillery, on his way to Wal- 
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ferdange near the city of Luxembourg (the horse- 
market of the Low Countries), to purchase for the 
public service some of those stout horses for which 
the Ardennes has always been famous. The fete, 
he said, Was a remnant of an ancient religious cere- 
mony instituted to protect the cattle from the 
malignant influence of the demon. Satan, it should 
seem, had been. in the habit of setting them dan^ 
cing to his own music, by a spell rivalled by that 
of Paganini alone. The dance diabolic could 
only be counteracted by the dance holy, and the 
demon only beaten at his own weapon. When, 
therefore, this legend was in its full authority, 
the whole population, of all ranks and ages, did 
their best to outstep the common enemy ; men, 
women, and children, bounding through the coun- 
try, leaping and cutting, and pirouetting to the 
sound of fiddles, and to the echoes of their own 
voices, which reiterated without pause the fifteen 
notes of the very old tune that was the theme of 
this curious country-dance, and which still rings 
in my ears from the guide'*s ceaseless * Larira^ 
larira.'** I must break off. 

" Ever yours, F. M.*" 

* A more detailed account of this wild legend, and the 
ceremony arising from it, will be found in that truly na-. 
tional work L^ Artiste, a periodical recently commenced in 
Brussels, and dedicated, as the name implies, to the music, 
painting, and literature of the new kingdom. 
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Letter 



a 



TO THE HON. MONTAGUE ST. LEOER, DUCHESS 



DOWAGER OP ■ 8, LONDON. 

" MoN BON Ami, — Your despatch arrived this 
momiDg, and was laid before the council assem- 
bled round the eternal couchette, I am desired 
(fen accuser la riceptioriy and to express the sa- 
tis&ction of their High Mightinesses at your ap- 
pointment. It is really a distinction for so joung a 
man to be sent to so respectable a court; tailleurs^ 
cold as an iceberg, and triste comme mon bonnet 
de nuit. Still if Claude Campbell goes as your 
Sec. of Leg. and you are allowed a few attachia, 
we shall make up a tolerable coterie of our own. 

" I have quantities of news from the Home- 
department; but, unluckily, have mislaid your 
cypher. Au reste, tout va son train^ as at Brussels. 
No. 144 lives i porte fermee^ by order of her 
new medical friend, who sings la mire Medlicot^s 
hymns to his guitar, a ratir^ and mimics the Do- 
ghertys, a mourir. No. 82 drives out in the britzka 
of No. 110, to see sights and study the pic- 
turesque, entendez-vous f Le Page d'amour takes 
all in good part, and hums ^ J^avais une belle mar^ 
raineJ* Poor dear boy! he is moving heaven 
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and earth to get on our embassy, and has written 
ta his mother to attack her old cavalier in the 
Foreign Office. He says drolly enough^ he is 
abready half a Whig^— you know why. 

'^ Lord A. reads Paul de Kock all day, and 
plays icarti all night ; it is said, with success. 
Cousin Anastasia, and her inseparables the Do- 
ghertys^ have niched themselves in the man^ 
sardea of our hotel. lis cassent leurs nez contre 
notre.porte daily, but have never got beyond the 
ante-room. You know how Alfred Montressor 
fait sea farces^ when he once begins. He, 
Claude, and the Doctor have actually dyed the 
Dogherty in a blue bath, and brought on the 
cholera, of which the Doctor, of course, cured him. 
We have a regular Cailist conspiraicy here, half 
the faubourg St. Germain. Claude and I waltz 
every night, at the scUle de bal; so je nCtnnuie 
tres'bten ici, 

<< Everybody is hastening back to Brussels, to 
get through before the Bartholomew puppet-show 
begins. As soon as.Georgina M. has a good in- 
terval, we shall start. I shall wait there for your 
orders. JEn attendant, kiss dear grandmamma for 
me. Did she like her black silk mittens ? Put 
in a word, too, for the diamond agrafe. One must 
far effettOj as the representative of majesty. 
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" Count Caf selbow is here. He and Alfred are 
great ifriends. The Princess has shaken us off. 
I believe she said true enough, when she called 
her castle on the Rhine a chateau en Espagne, 
It is ^rumoured that her late husband's heir is 
going to law with her, and that she will lose her 
estates in the Rhingau. Alfred says that, even 
so, she will be immensely rich. // s'y connait^ le 
bon homme. In haste, et sans adieuy 

'< Ever yours, F. St. L.'' 

Letter 

'' TO HORACE HARVEY, ESQ. &C. 

« Spa. 
'' Here I am again ! No letters, a great dis- 
appointment ! a posse of English, a great bore ! 
They are now parading the streets imder theb 
umbreUas (for the rain is falling in torrents), 
and are making faces at the Pouhon^ or tossing 
over the bagatelles in the toy-shops, till the hour 
for redoutes and roulette shall arrive to afford 
relief to their ennui, I have had a sort of bird''s- 
eye view of the Duchy of Luxembourg, which 
does not exactly accord with that which I took 
of it from my study in Carlton-terrace. Luxem- 
bourg is so enclavS in Belgium, so naturally 
situated to form a part of the kingdom, so much 
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a sine qua non of its existence as a nation, that to 
abandon it to Holland will undo the whole ar- 
rangement recently sanctified by the adhesion of 
the five powers. Imagine the King of Holland 
having a capital city within forty-four leagues of 
Brussels, with a fine Macadamized road, to march 
at a moment^s notice upon its citizens ; or to 
launch a conspiracy from, — ^packed in an omni- 
bus or a diligence Anglaise. 

" This is one of the cases in which parchment 
rights go for nothing ; the great natural right of 
self-preservation superseding all human arrange- 
ments. Belgium must insist upon the possession 
of this province, under penalty of political ex- 
tinction ; and the five powers having adopted 
the independence of Belgium as an element in 
their system, are bound in common sense and 
consistency to provide for the consequences of 
their own act. If the rights of Holland are valid, 
she has not (and, while the present system con- 
tinues, will not have) actual possession ; so that* 
deference to William is a mere form : while the 
leaving so great a matter unsettled, and a ready 
make-weight to throw into any other dispute that 
may arise, is the shortest road to a general war. 
The present protocoling fiu^e that is playing in 
Europe at the expense of Belgium, and ulti- 
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mately of Holland too, now appears to me a la- 
mentable weakness : and here, as elsewhere, ^ to 
be weak is to be miserable, doing or suffering.^ 
In pacing through the beautiful solitudes of this 
fine province, my mind, disengaged from passion, 
ran back upon the recent diplomacy connected 
with it, and thence to the general European policy 
of the party with whom I so long acted ; and the 
result has been a conviction that, whatever may 
be the merits of the theories we adopted, our ig- 
norance of details led us into many fidse measures. 
^' Luxembourg is a magnificent district, though 
in many respects, I am told, a pays vterge^ and 
its resources not yet rendered fully available ; — 
forests, rivers, mines, vineyards, lovely valleys 
irrigated by gushing streams, and its highest hills 
feeding cattle even in the heart of winter. How 
I should like to hear ^ the music of my hounds^ 
in the woods of Aulier and Cedrogne ! This is 
the r^on of the artist, the novelist, and the 
q>ortsman. Its wooded heights and deep^m* 
bosomed glens perpetually disclose some feature 
of moral or picturesque interest ; a fragment of 
Gbthic architecture, a cross with its inscription, a 
fi)rester^s cottage, a miner^s hut, or one of those 
small casteUy or T&iher genttlhommiires^ the mcmu- 
ments of another race than the robber-barons of 
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the Rhine. Their forms are quite as pictorial as 
the narrow perilous holds of the nmgniiicent river 
^ where power dwelt amidst her passions, and 
where each lordly bandit did 

* His evil will ; not less elate^ 
Tlian mightier heroes, of a longer date/ 

^^ I have almost concluded the purchase of one 
of these secluded chateaux (four leagues from 
Luxembourg, and twenty-eight &om Brussels), 
which has seized on my imagination. I can reach 
it, fnm my house in London, in less time th^n 
the Duke of Devonshire takes to arrive at his 
castle in the south of Ireland, or Lord London- 
derry at his residence in the north. There is but 
one hitch in this business : I should like, first, to 
know whose subject I am to become, and whose 
wild beasts I am to hunt. I have some, not very 
pleasant, recollections of the forest laws and usages 
of Germiany. I was once shot at (by mistake) 
for a poacher, in a busch-gang^ in Hesse Darm- 
stadt ; and in Hesse Homberg, I was called 
off from a track (a cowardly sort of butchery of 
game, wHere great lords and ladies fire at the ani. 
mals driven towards them by the country people), 
to hunt an unfortunate peasant, who had shot a 
hare, and who wajs hunted by the illustrious Nim- 
rods, with much more ardour and zeal than they 
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would have shown in chasing a chevreuil or a boar. 
As yet, I have met with no such impediments in 
this country. I have oiily had to ' find out the 
forester/ and ' being in the vaward of the day,' 
to pursue my sports till the going down of the sun. 
" I envy the antiquary or the artist who for 
the first time visits the city of Luxembourg, the 
Augusta Romanorum of ancient geography. It 
was one of the points in the defence of the Roman 
empire against the irruptions of the Northern 
barbarians ; and the kings of France, considering 
it in the same light, have always regarded its pos- 
session by the Germans with grudging and an 
enforced submission. Accordingly, it has ever 
been an object of dispute in all the long succes- 
sion of European wars, from the siege by Francis 
the First of France, to the present times. This, 
you will say, is a reason the more for confiding it 
to Belgium, a neutral power, in whose hands it 
will no longer be the instrument of national am- 
bition^the weakness of one power, and the tyran- 
nous strength of another. 

' " Luxembourg is the Gibraltar of this part of 
Europe ; and its mines and counter-mines plunge 
as deep towards Tartarus as its fortifications rise 
towards heaven. Attached as a military depen- 
dence to the German empire, its civil possei^ion 
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as a part of the dissolved kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, was a curious anomaly in soyereignty ; and 
the inhabitants (if they indeed go for anything 
in. diplomacy) are anxious to be reunited with 
Belgium.! as well to escape the chances of war, 
as to re-establish the natural relations which exist 
between countries which God has joined, and 
which no man ought to put asunder. 

" I have found here a public library, once 
very rich, and which still contains some curious 
manuiscripts ; particularly one of the ninth cen- 
tury; another, a Chronicle of the First Cru- 
sades ; and a third, a beaiitiful Pliny^s Natural 
History, of the thirteenth century, recently bought 
for twelve fiorina ! Where was Horace Har- 
vey when this purchase was in the market ! This 
collection has arisen &om the destruction of the 
neighbouring convents, and especially the Abbey 
of Dorval, whose chronicles were thp sources 
of the middle-age history of France, Germany, 
and Belgium. 

" I am interrupted. — ^A courier has just spat- 
tered and clattered through the tranquil streets 
of Spa. He has dropped me a despatch from 
Lady Frances, dated Baden. Her party go no 
£Eu:ther, in consequence of the illness (or caprice) 
of Lady Montressor. The Confederation of the 
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Rhine (to use their own jargon) is about to break 
up. Lady Montressor (says my wife) pants after 
England, ^ there to return and die at home at 
last.**— At last ! She has been dying, in public 
and in private, si midnight assemblies and mid- 
day levees, for the last three years. Lady Frances 
makes a very polite apology for not joining me at 
Spa, as she proceeds direct to Brussels, where she 
hopes to meet me ; though she thinks it more 
probable that this happy event will take place at 
Mottram Hall. All this is sheer farce; but I 
have no objection to return to Brussels. I have 
many reasons for wishing to see the Grand Aniii- 
versaire ; and have half promised the Baron de 
Stassart to do so. 

" I am, it seems, to have a copy of the skreen. 
Madamoiselle Lavinie L— — , the young Spa 
artist, has read me a letter from the Princess, 
containing a very courteous acquiescence. She 
(the Princess) is still in Brussels, and will remain 
at her villa of Gronendael to receive her English 
friends. This is all of no consequence to you, 
but much to me; — how much, you shall know 
before long. Direct to Brussels. It is hardly 
three weeks since I left it : yet it appears three 
ages. — ^Adieu ! F. M.**' 
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Letter 

" TO COBNELIUS MACDEBHOT, BSQ. ATTOBNBY- 
AT-LAW, 8HANBALLYMAC. 

<< Baden. 

"Deab Mac — Would I advise you to give in to 
Mrs, Mac^s great desire to come on a tower to the 
river Rine in Germany ? Why, thin, upon my dai- 
sy, I would not ; and, mind my word, sorrow thing 
ever ye did would make a greater Judy of you 
than that same. Stay where you are, man alive ; 
where, as the song goes, 

' You Ve every thing dacent about ye 
A snug little cabin and farm,' 

with the best bit of red bog in the county to your 
rare, and the river Shannon forenent you, that^s 
worth all the rivers that iver flowed, since the 
flood, and before. Oh ! Cornelius Macdermot, if 
I had ugly drames about this journey before I 
undertuck it, it ^s now that I know, on undeniable 
experience, that it^s the greatest of omadauns I 
made of myself the day I quit Shanballymac ; 
for, save and except my providential discovery of 
that garlogh of mine at Brussels, and the having 
set him up, sir, in the handsomest hotel and 
restorong (Fll throuble you for change for that) 

h2 
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in Europe, as I tould you in my letter via Mrs. 
Rafferty, and, barring that, sorrow else but sorrow 
and sickness, and every sort of murther and ruina- 
ation, IVe seen and known since I crossed the 
threshold of home. 

*' Well, sir, in obedience to your request, I now 
sit down to fulfil your commands, as to the jour- 
ney, and other things too numerous to put in a 
letter. We left Brussels in our own boroche ; 
and, by that rogue of a Doctor'^s advice, with ve- 
terinary horses to go on all the way to Colone with 
us, where all the Hungary water comes from. My 
lady, and her frind. Lady Anny-Statius Macanulty, 
and the Frinch lady'*s-made, and a tombore (man- 
ing a bandbox) full of caps and things, inside ; 
and self and Kitty Kelly in the dicky-box, with 
the currier, as they call the Frinch foreign servant 
hired for us by Lady Anny-Statius, who does no- 
thing but smoke a meer sham pipe; and if the 
whole is not a mere sham from beginning to end, 
or will turn out so, I 'm intirely mistaken. 

'' Well, sir, the divel be in the Doctor, but he 
put his comether so upon the quality at the BeUe- 
yiew, that he contrived to flop himself into one 
of their fine coroneted carridges ; saying, as we 
were all to travel together, and put up at the 
same inns, it would come to the same thing. 
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And so, sure enough, we started from the post with 
them ; but they soon gave us the go-by, and left 
us behind, and were at Aichs-la-Chapel, while we 
were still trapesing over the battle of Watherlooi 
buying up ould brass buttons ; Lady D. crying 
for an ould batchelor of hers, one Ensign Roud* 
lum, of Cloneen, who fell here in the Heavies ; 
and Lady Anny-Statius looking for the tomb, 
in the church, of her second cousin, General 
Lord somebody, and other Lords and haros of 
her acquaintance : nor did we ever more set eyes 
on one of them, good or bad, until we. overtiick 
them in this outlandish place; and only then 
itself owing to my Lady and her noble frind 
looking into all the inn-books, and cross-ques- 
tioning the waithers along the road about great 
E^gli8h Lords and Ladies, saying he had lost 
them on the road — lost them, oh musha ! 

" All this time, mind ye, Cornelius, that 
little-do-good,^ young Mr. W. W. Macanulty, (to 
get rid, I suppose^ of his ugly ould wife,) started 
before us to prepare the way, as he said ; though we 
never saw an iday of him, till he came down phi- 
landering on board the Damprship, as the Garmans 
call it, (and damp enough it was, for certain,) from 
out of one of the islands in the river Rine, in 
company with an ould English gentleman, and his 
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daughter and son-in-law, a furren Count, with a 
busheen of slack hair on his &ce would stuff a 
mattaress, and just that sort of a buggaboo-look- 
ing fellow that would frighten the life out of you, 
if you met him in a loan place, for all his star and 
ribbon, and being a great officer, as Mr. W. W. 
tould us, in the Prussian serrice, and his particular 
friend. 

"Well, sir, there you have us now on board 
the stamer, or Damp-ship, on the river Rine; 
and if you have, all I can tell you of it is, that 
it is no more to our own Shannon than I am to 
the Duke of Leinster. And if it put me in mind 
of anything, it was the new line between Carri- 
geenglass and Criggan-na-beeagh ; neither house/ 
nor tree, nor potatoe garden, to be seen or heard, 
so that it ^s going to Liverpool I thought I was all 
the time. As the morning was could, and the rain 
pouring like ramrods, and the cabin choke-full, 
and every one calling for break&st, and not a 
screed of a cloth on the table, I settled myself 
on deck close to the stame-chimley, to get an air 
of the fire, till I was as foil of smuts as a chimney- 
sweeper. For I've lost my appetite intirely since 
I left home, and only just takes my momtngy 
which, with a drop of schnaps in the middle of the 
day, keeps me going till dinner. 
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" Well, sir, after a time, up comes our 
ladies, reeking with the hate, saving your pri- 
sence, to see the prospects ; and Lady Dogherty 
sprawling oyer her maps and books to find out 
the names and places of the ould castles ; but the 
divel a one of the real ones she saw, barring the 
pictures. And it^s small loss she had ; for such 
bathered-down, old gazebos you never clapped 
your two good-looking eyes on. Neither stick, 
bam, nor bawn ; but just a scarecrow sort of 
a thing, stuck up on the top of a craig, like 
an ould laven^s nest on the highest bough of a 
rookery. 

" So, sir, when my Lady began her parley-vous 
with Count Smutch, turning up the whites of her 
eyes, and calling us all ^pilgrems of the Rine,*" 
as if it was to Patrick^s Purgatory we were going 
in the Shannon ! and spouting poetry, like * Divel- 
doubt^in the Christmas mummeries, with the young 
Countess, (who is in her honey-moon, and a nice 
little pullet,) I couldnH restrain myself; ^ And I 
wonder at you, Kitty D.** says I, * renaging your 
own country— you that has seen the castles of 
Portumna and Mount Shannon, and Ballymac^ 
Egan, and Bally-na-leen, and the other great 
castles on the Shannon, where there ^s smoke in 
the chimleys, and fire on the hearths, and claret in 
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the cellars, and whiskey in the halls, and plenty 
everywhere/ 

" * And does the .Rine,' says I, ' run like the 
Shannon, two hundred and thirty-four navigaUe 
miles, from mouth to mouth; containing eight 
lakes, and more, from Limerick to Leitrim ; and 
washing ten counties, Kerry included ; and has it 
a Knight of Kerry, and a Knight of Glyn, and a 
White Knight, all alive and kicking, not all as 
one,^ says I, ^ as them ould pirates up there, in 
their ruins; . ., . 

"*Then, as for poethry,' says I, 'there has 

been more purty verses made on the Shannon 

than on any river in Jermany f and lo I lilts up 

the ould song — 

' You may thravel the wide world all over. 
And sail from France to Ballinrobe.' 

" Oh, thin, maybe the company wastn't highly 
delighted, and such clapping of hands and bra- 
voes ! and maybe my lady wasnH ashamed of 
herself ; and Lady Anny-Statius blushed as blue 
as a blanket;' and the. ould English gentleman, 
one Mr. Tyler, from London; that we tuck up at 
the island, tould me, if he had known as much 

* 

as he does now, it's on the Shannon Steam : Com- 
pany he had bought shares, and not on the Island 
of Rolandsack, where his daughter was abducted 
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by Coiint Smutch from a bourding-house "where 
they stopped, and where his son lies buried, 
who died of the cholera, (Lord save us !) with 
ating too much fruit and other unwholesomes ; 
which shows, as that rogue of a Doctor says, we 
should be on our guard, and keep to a rege- 
ment, and beware of the savouries ! 

" So, having said my say, I slipped down to the 
bar and got a glass of schnaps, and fell asleep on 
a sophy, in a fine room they call the pavillion ; 
and never saw more of the river Rine, till I was 
landed at the White Horse in the town of Mens, 
a poor ould barrack of a place, full of soldiers — 
and a poor donny set they were ; and that'^s my 
opinion of the River Rine, which is a regular 
ould humbug. 

*' Well, sir, here we are at the worWs end, lodged 
in a fine hotel, with our friends the Marquis and 
Marshuness, owing to the cleverness of Mr. W. 
W. Mac. And maybe I didnH give the D.octhor 
his congy ; and would never set eyes on him agin, 
if I hadn'^t been near kicking the bucket, by get- 
ting the blue cholera with ating too much bully 
and sour crout — an excellent furren dish, which I 
mistuck for beef and cabbage. And so, sir, no- 
thing would save my life but an hot bath prepared 
for Lord Alfred, which he good-naturedly sent 

M 5 
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to my bedside ; and the smell of it would kill a 
cat. But ifs bluer I came out of it than I went 
in ; and had the clargy to me to clear off ould 
scores, and made my will, settling everything on 
my Lady, except a bit of a codicil I kept back 
with regard to the garlock in Brussels and other 
persons — ^mum ! 

^^ But after all, sir, that divel of a Docther re- 
covered me ; and so we shook hands, and are all 
to return together to Brussels for the &tes. And 
W. W. is going to Frankfurt, to Mr. Cock the 
great banker, to fetch back his money. He in- 
sists on paying me interest and principal when 
he comes back from Brussels, which is more than 
I expected ; and Lady Anny-Statius has written 
to the Marquis of Thomond, to get me made 
Deputy Lord Lieutenant of the county of Kerry ; 
and wishes I was in it,— which I will, plaze God, 
to ate my Christmas pudding : And am yours till 
death, 

" I. DOGHKRTY.'" 
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CHAPTER V. 

THK ANNrVEBftABY OF THE FOUB PAYS, 1833. 

The month of September 1883 was marked 
by a general movement, vibrating between the 
capital of Belgium and the ancient and gloomy 
cities of the Rhine, and giving life and motion 
to those silent, stagnant holds, where princely and. 
priestly domination have so long held, and still 
hold in abeyance, minds whose energies, though 
latent, ate not extinct. Three years of Belgian 
peace and prosperity had consolidated the revolu^ 
tion ; had permitted prejudi<^e to yield to curiosi-^ 
ij ; and had converted the timidity of foreigners 
into confidence. Travellois once more proceeded 
to the Rhine and the watering-places of Western 
Germany by the magnificent towns and noble 
roads of the Low Countries; and tours were 
taken by all parties, for all purposes. Paris poured 
forth her Ukgana from the Chaussee d'Antin, and 
her vidlleries from the Faubourg ; London emptied 
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her new Weet-end, and saw her bon-ton reduced 
to its ^ last man f even Fultima Irlanda contri- 
buted her portion of absentees, the representatives 
of her fency and feeling, fun and ferocity ; and 
more than one Scotch y*eelosopher took up his scrip 
and his staff, in search of Geiman transcendentals 
and a Oerman meerschaum, with the hope of 
enveloping himself in the double cloud of smoke 
intellectual and smoke material, the common at- 
tributes of Kantists on both sides the Channel. 

Those ancient allies, gallantry and diplomacy, 
took the same route in the same vehicles ; and, 
mounting their britzkas and barouches, their 
caliches and post-chaises together, were charged 
with missions in which tender hearts and crowned 
heads were equally involved. Attachis^ devotedly 
attached, followed in the train of thestateswomen 
they served; intrigues of the cabinet and in- 
trigues of the boudoir worked well together ; ex-r 
changes of vows and of treaties, alliances matri* 
monial and political, mutually assisted each other ; 
while all found a tour to the Rhine, a trip 
into the Taunus, or a peep into Frankfort, a 
conducive medium or a convenient excuse' for 
their respective enterprises. 

While the Emperors of Austria and of Russia 
were holding their tite-i-tite conference of seven 
days at Munchen Gratz, exchanging (says the 
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legitimate journal of Frankfort) ^ proofs of mu- 
tual confidence and attachment,'^ and laying plans 
for the future liberty and happiness of — Italy 
and Poland ; while the King of Prussia, en galop^ 
between Potsdam and Berlin, was directing the 
sword and grammar exercises of his squadrons and 
classes ; the King of the Belgians was quietly and 
imo8tentatioi:Msly progressing through the free and 
prosperous country, to which he had been called, 
in opposition to the unjust aggressions of the grea^ 
despotic powers, upon the principle of self-govern* 
ment. He was accompanied by his young and 
gentle Queen, and the few Belgian gentlemen and 
ladies who formed his staff and circle. 

In all the great towns and smaller bourgs, 
from Brussels to the Ardennes, he was received, 
not with ' des cris mille foia ripetis^'* like, the 
twice rejected Bourbons ; but with the frank and 
honest expression of sentiment, which evinced a 
people satisfied with the object of their choice.* 
Everywhere the arts furnished the. modes of the 
royal reception ; and music, painting, and speci- 
mens of national indust^, formed the offerings 
made to their King, by a people who had given 
arts and manufactures to Europe before Italian 

« 

* At Vervier, the King having obsenred to the Burgo- 
master, ' quHl protigerait toujours rindustrie/ the Burgo- 
master rephed, * II tCy a pas besoin i^ava Hen comme fa.* 
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schools and Italian looms had illnstiated civilisa^ 
tion inih their magnificent productions. 
' Brussds, in the absence of the ICing, and in 
the interval between the two flights of the birds 
of passage, was occupied, in its Chambers with 
legislation, and in its streets with preparations for 
the anniversary (then fiist approaching) of those 
four days which had relieved it from the tyranny 
of a foreign government, imposed by force, and 
perfectly unsuited to the wants and desires of the 
people. The decree for the celebration of this 
festival had been issued by the National Congress. 
The programme had been determined and signed by 
the Minister of the Interior, and by the council call* 
ed the ^ RigenceJ* Composers, artists, architects 
and mechanicians, all the talent and all the pa- 
triotism of Belgium, were called into activity to 
celebrate with propriety an event in which all 
were interested. The beautiful city seemed as if 
cleared out, to leave scope and verge enough for 
their operations. Hotels, restaurans, hotels gar* 
nis, were empty, and preparing for the recep- 
tion of guests expected from all parts of the king^ 
dom, and from nearly all parts of the Continent, 
who had prievously bespoken apartments in an- 
ticipation of the solemnity. 

By the 22nd of September, Brussels swarmed 
with strangers ; some purposely to partake in the 
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festivities, as in a carnival ; others to enjoy their 
feelings of triumph in the success of their own 
painful sacrifices and persevering exertions. Many 
were led by a pure love of the arts to be present 
at the national concerts^ to bring their works to 
the exhibition, or to inspect the productions of 
the new Flemish school, in their respect for the 
old Flemish masters. Many of the French, and 
English feshionables, who had served out their 
time at Ems, Wisbaden, Baden, and other pre- 
scribed baths, had chosen the Four De^s for their 
passage through Brussels, to avail themselves of 
its amusements ; and the English gentlemen of 
the turf, who had horses to run, or who were led 
by a sporting spirit to the race-course of Mont-* 
plaisir, were already assembled in &e Bellevue, 
the Flandres, and the Hotel de TEurope. 

Among the latter, the Marquis of Montressor 
and Lord Alfred were conspicuous. They had 
returned to Brussels before the splendid Brigata^ 
with which they had been rath^ joined than 
associated ; and which had only advimced on their 
return as &r as the Grand Monarque^ at Aix-lar 
Chapelle, to repose in the. most sumptuous of 
hotels, under the care of the most courteous of 
landlords. Other hopes than those to be t^ted at 
Mbntplaisir had hailed the return of Lord Alfred 
to the neighbourhood of the Gronendael; while 
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the Marquis, completely out of his element at 
Baden, where there was no ballet, was glad to acr 
company his brother 'into what he termed a ^paya 
civiliai,'* He found ample occupation and amuse^ 
ment in the rehearsals of the service funebre at 
St. Gudule, of the * Faust' by M. Pillaent, and of 
the new opera of M. Messmackers at the theatre. . 

On the morning of the . 23rd, shortly after 
daybreak, a salvo of cannon announced the ar- 
rival of a day, which recalled to some, the loss of 
all they had loved ; to others, the triumph of all 
they desired ; and to the majority of the nation, 
that well-fought battle in the heart of their me- 
tropolis, which had won for them their indepen- 
dence. . . 

The dawn of that day, in 1830, had been 
an awfij epoch. . Brussels cernie by the royal 
army^ the public functionari^ dispersed; the city 
abandoned to the people and to a few brave gen- 
tlemen, with no ramparts but their barricades, no 
sound to cheer them but the toll of the todsin, 
aind the universal cry of * liberty and arms.' 
Prince Frederick of Nassau had determined to 
carry Brussels hyo.coup de main; but the people, 
without leaders, and with a force composed of vo- 
lunteers. Gardes Bourgeoises, and the gallant band 
from Liege, were equally determined to defend it 
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with all the energies of despair. The heroes of 
the barricades took their position. 

On the previous night it had been agreed that 
resistance should be attempted ; and in the mom-* 
ing the royal army advanced to. the atl;ack. They 
moved on the city by the four roads of Flandres, 
Lackeh, Schaerbeck, and Louvain. Each column 
had its artillery and a numerous cavalry ; and bat- 
teries were erected to protect their advance :— the 
people had only their barricades, and the obstinate 
enduring, courage of their national temperameiht. 
The four hostile movements were executed at the 
same moment. The first cannon was heard at a 
quarter past eight ; and it was answered by the 
combined toll to arms of every bell in Brussels, 
which ceased only, at the set of sun, with the 
enemy's fire. Without, an army ; within, an 
undisciplined population, consisting of men, boys, 
wonien, and children ; each gate of the city became 
the scene of a pitched battle. 

The first victory, so humiliating to the Dutch 
troops,' so glorious for the people, was obtained at 
the Porte de Flandres. At the Porte de Lackeh j 
the enemy was simultaneously repulsed, and. fell 
back on Prince Frederick's head-quarters, behind 
the Botanic Garden. But the main point of attack 
was the Porte de Schaerbeck ; and it was made with 
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a force of more than seven thousand combatants 
(the double of the whole real force of the citizens.) 
From this gate to the Park, the road lay through 
open spaces, protected by the fewest and least 
efficient barricades. At the moment of attack^ 
there were but about sixty men posted at the gate, 
mostly of the free corps of Rodenbach and Niellpn, 
and some Liegeois. Under the fire of the enemy, 
they chose for themselves a captain of the name of 
Hildorf, who, when his leg was broken by a bul- 
let, continued through the whole day, fit>m a 
neighbouring house, to conduct the defence. 

It was through this route that the Dutch troops 
forced their way to the Park, ^fter •a murderous 
resistance ; and they reached their destination by 
a rapid march, more resembling a flight, pursued 
by the fire of the people from every window &ad 
vantage-ground. The defenders of the gate itself^ 
finding their post no longer tenable, repaired to 
the Observatory, to renew their efforts gainst the 
enemy. 

At half-past ten, the Dutch were masters 
of the Park, and, it might have been thought, 
of the city ; but, whether through cowardice, 
ignorance of localities, or want of tactical know- 
ledge, they suffered an old artilleryman, ^ Chatlier, 
jambe de bota^"* to protect the pai^sage from the 
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Park into the Place Royale with a single gun ; and 
he, with about twenty men, posted without order 
and without a leader, in the windows of the Belle- 
vue and the coffee-house de TAmitie, kept in 
check eight hundred disciplined soldiers. By 
twelve o'^clock, the Dutch troops were confined to 
the ground they occupied ; the moral force of the 
citizens was developed, that of the soldiers sub- 
dued, and the ultimate fate of the city decided. 

Such were the events of the ^rd of September 
in 1880 — about to be commemorated in 1833. 
The morning was fresh and brilliant. The tree 
of liberty, planted in the Place Royale, bore the 
tri-coloured flag of Belgium. The beautiM Gre- 
cian peristyle of the igltse de Caudembourg, con- 
verted into an orchestra, was draped between its 
Corinthian columns with the national colours. 
Every house was decorated, every balcony ban- 
nered! Every avenue teemed with peasantry, 
pouring in, in their gala-dresrses, to celebrate the 
Imniversary of the day in whose conflicts they had 
participated. The numerous corps de musiquey 
convoked for the national concert to be given to 
the people, marched in, with banners flying, by the 
gates of Anderlecht, Flandres, Lacken, and Lou- 
vain ; — those gates against which the enemy had, 
three years before, made their sanguinary attacks. 
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The music of Gretry, Rossini, Mayer, and Fetis, 
succeeded to the roar of cannon and the toll of the 
tocsin. The museums, public libraries, galleries, 
and exhibitions of pictures, were thrown open to a 
people who, three years before, had been steeped 
in blood ; and who now, with a noiseless pleasure, 
a deep-seated and tranquil satisfaction, were stand- 
ing in quiet wonder before the representations of 
their national scenes by their own national artists- 
Everywhere a sort of respectful deference was paid 
to a little band, dressed in a partictilar costiiine^ 
with glazed hats and tri-colpured plumes. Maimed 
pale, haggard, (some on crutches, and some sup- 
ported by friends,) they were announced in a low 
tender tone by the demand of * Place aux blesses.'* 

The day of the S3rd closed, as it began^ 
in peace not altogether divested of melancholy ; 
for at the setting sim (that sun which in 1830 
set over a scene' of blood), many hearts sank, 
and many eyes were wet, as ' la sonherie des 
marts'' slowly chimed forth from the belfries of 
every church in Brussels. . 

The feeling of pride and sadness which closed 
the solemnities of this day, was deepened by the 
ceremony which opened the morning of the 24th. 
That day had been the bloodiest of the city''s con- 
test with a foreign foe. It was on that day that 
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Brussels had been bombarded by the royal bat- 
teries, and that the temporary success of Prince 
Frederick's amy was marked by pillage, devasta- 
tion, and massacre. The battle was then still 
raging in it^ streets ; every house had been con- 
verted into * a house of mourning ;' and, on the 
anniversary of that day, the memory of its dis- 
asters still gloomed the spirits of the people who 
had resisted, and finally overcome them. 

On the morning of the 24th, a fiineral ser- 
vice was celebrated in the church of St. Gudule, 
by that grandest and most imposing of forms and 
sounds, a requiem mass. Never, in the days of her 
bold Brabantian Dukes and splendid Burgundian 
Princes, had the capital of the Low Countries be- 
held in her metropolitan church a scene of more 
picturesque, more imposing, more magnificent cere- 
mony ; never did the vast nave of St. Gudule re- 
echo to sounds of greater force, or carry the hymn 
of grief home to suffering hearts with greater effect. 

The choir was occupied on either side by the 
King and Queen, the two Chambers, the muni- 
cipal authorities, and foreign diplomacy, all in 
deep mourning. The nave, the aisles, the chapels, 
were crowded with the multitudinous people to 
the very steps without the portals. In the centre 
of the nave rose a black cenotaph, on which was 
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inscribed the names of the victims who had &llen 
in the four days^ fight. Before it, bent many a 
hooded head, and knelt many a proud but weep- 
ing heart ; some mother, who, like Rachel, would 
not be comforted; some affianced and plighted 
bride, whose wedding veil was now changed for 
the coif of the Bigutncy or the black crape of the 
Sister of Charity. The comrade, too, was there, 
who had fought in the same fight, and had per- 
formed the last offices— the friend, the brother, 
the son. Beyond these, the surviving band, the 
blessSa^ offered the tribute of their gratitude to 
Heaven, alike for the dangers they had encountered 
for their country, and for their restoration to reap 
the fruits of their victory. Even the most indif- 
ferent of the spectators had their feelings excited 
to a vague but powerful emotion by the music of a 
hundred voices, accompanied by as many martial 
instruments, mingling with and swelling the organ'^s 
solemn peal. 

This imposing and almost awful ceremony was 
followed by another riot less affecting. The whole 
congregation of St. Gudule, led on by the King 
and Queen, the senate and representatives, the 
ministers, the municipality, and the military, pro- 
ceeded to the Place des Martyrs, where, over the 
tombs of those who fell in the Four Days, a fiuieral 
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hymn was sung, of which the whole population of 
Brussels weie the auditors. The day concluded 
with music, performed m the antique forum of 
Belgian liberty, the Grande Place ; in front of the 
Hotel de Ville ; in the Places des Barricades, 
La Monniae, and Le Sablon. 

All honours done to the gallant dead, and re- 
verence paid to the feelings of their surviving 
friends and companions in arms, the two remain- 
ing days were devoted to recreating the spirits 
of the people, and to the amusement of their 
foreign visitants. The 25th was a day of brilliant 
bustle, of unclouded gaiety, and of general but 
temperate enjoyment. It seemed as if the whole 
peasant population of Belgium were pouring in 
the one direction, in cars, wi^gons, and.carioles, 
or on foot. The centre of attraction was the 
racecourse of Montplaisir, where the Kings's cup 
was to be run for, and prizes of less distinction 
assigned to the victors. To this point the French 
calk^he, the English barouche, the Germiqi britzka, 
rolled in slow procession ; while cavaliers, groomis, 
and jockeys, the sons of the turf of all countries, 
hurried on, — a spectacle in itself to .the good Bra- 
ban9ons, who were seated in groups, under trel^ 
lissed porches of their guinguettes and restaurans, 
on the road-side. 
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The course of Montplaisir, like other courses, 
had its royal stand-house, its pavilions for the 
rank and fashion of all countries, its umpires, its 
clerk of the course, &c. all mounted on the 
English scale. A day the most brilliant and ex- 
citing shone upon an amusement in which all took 
a share, from the prince to the peasant ; and was 
followed by an evening still more diversified by its 
amusements. The theatre was thrown open to 
the people, the best places being reserved for the 
blessh : and for those who, after the old Flemish 
fashion, preferred the enjoyments of the open air, 
there were rural sports prepared in the environs, 
the bar, the ring, the dance a la ronde^ and music 
ever)rwhere. The night closed by an illumination. 
The 26th of September, the last of the four 
days, signalized in 1830 by a second bombard- 
ment of the city, and by the glorious cry of vic- 
tory and the deliverance firom the Dutch army, 
was dedicated in 1883 to a review of the troops by 
the King, to popular games given at mid-day by the 
city to the people, and to the * Concert MonstrCy 
executed in the open air in the Place Royale by 
the bands of all the Belgian regiments and the 
several amateur societies. The evening was de- 
voted to the theatre, where the King and Queen 
were present ; and the night closed with a second 
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illuminatioii of the public and private edifices, in- 
duding the lofty and light spire of the Hotel de 
Ville, and the Gothic towers of St. Gudule ; a 
spectacle of singular and striking effect, visible 
over the wide plains of Belgium for many 
miles. 

It was on this last day, about three o^clock 
in the afternoon, that a cortege of English 
carriages, loaded with imperials, tambours, car- 
tons, and ladyVmaids, lords, ladies, and lap-dogs, 
approached Brussels by the Route de Namur. It 
must have been a matter of surprise to the travel- 
lers to find the fiiubourgs deserted and silent ; yet 
never had the guinguettes and other places of pub- 
lic resort been so tricked out. Triumphal arches 
crossed the road ; garlands and bouquets of flowers 
hung over every door, and ornamented every win- 
dow. There were merry-go-rounds which did not 
go round, wooden horses without riders, and feasts 
laid out in decorated arbours, which no guest had 
yet arrived to touch. 

Three carriages had already passed on ; but as 
the last of the train (a rickety calash that with 
diflBculty kept up with the rest) approached the 
Porte de Namur, a voice from an occupant of the 
rumble commanded a halt ; and the calash drew up 
at a small, whitewashed, green-shuttered aubeige, 
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decorated with the sign of a harp, and the motto of 
< Caed millcfaltha ;"" above which was inscribed, 

' HOTEL d'iRLANDE, 
AUBEROS ET RSSTAURATION, 
PAB MON8. LAUREHCE PE VEGAN.' 

The windows of the Irish inn were thrown open, 
gay and garish with garlands and devices ; while 
the general silence of the deserted faubourg per- 
mitted the accents of a singular song, accom- 
panied by an untunable violin, to be heard. 

To the musical query from a bard, who sat in 
the window, 

" \Vhy don't you sell your fiddle, 
And buy your wife a gown'?" 

from without, and from the rumble, was answered, 

<< I will not sell my fiddle 
For all the wives in town 
And if I sold my fiddle^ 
The folks would think me mad. 
For many a rollicking day 
My fiddle and I have had." 

A shout from the window and an exclamation 
from the rumble, were followed by the rapid descent 
of a bilious, bloated elderly gentleman, who was 
received at the porch in the embraces of Larry 
Fegan : it was Sir Ignatius Dogherty. 
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Turning to his fellow-travellers, he dismissed 
them with the intimation, " Yez may go where yet 
like ; but the divel a foot further I '11 go till I get 
a drop of something to wash down the dust ; for 
I 'm choking alive with the drouth.'' 

^^Conttnuez^ continuez^ Monanr It Cocker^"' 
exclaimed Lady Dogherty in great confusion. 

" Eh ! gude God, the mon 's mad !" observed 
Lady Anastasia Macanulty. ^' What does it all 
mean, my Leddy Dogherty ?" 

" It means. Lady Anastasia," said Lady Do- 
gherty to her noble fellow-traveller, ** that Sir 
Ignatius, previous to his leaving Brussels, set up 
a favourite servant, that in Ireland is called a 
follower of the family "^ 



a 



Yes, yes ; one of the clan." 

** Exactly, my dear friend, — one of our clan, in 
that hotel ; and, with his usual generosity, he 
stops there now just to contribute something to 
the house-warming. But we will proceed, if you 
please." 

" Eh ! gude God, to be sure. We shall lose 
all the royal festeevities else." 

'* Continuez^ Cocher^'' said Lady Dogherty. 
" Et vousy Monsur le Currier y or, I should say, 
Herr Muncher, ollez au Bdltvue, Herr 
Muncherf sive ou plait .'" 

n2 
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The old rickety machine was the next moment 
again enveloped in the clouds of dust which the 
lighter and more elegant vehicles had thrown up 
behind them in their rapid route. But either the 
suddenly increased velocity of the calash tested 
its fragility beyond its powers of endurance, or 
some unobserved obstacle disturbed the even tenor 
of its. way, and frightened the horses from their 
Flemish propriety ; for precisely at the outside of 
the Porte de Namur, the whole concern, with its 
cumbrous freight, came with a crash to the ground, 
pitching the courier on one side the road, and the 
Ladies, Dogherty and Anastasia Macanulty, with 
the lady''s-maid, into an enormous pile of vege- 
tables on the other. 

The proprietor of the stall, like the rest of his 
confraternity, had abandoned his little market to 
take a glance at what was passing within the 
gates ; and so deserted was the spot, that no one 
appeared to offer assistance to the prostrate suf- 
ferers. The courier was disabled by a fractured 
limb ; the postilion dared not leave his horses ; 
and the ladies, more frightened than hurt, were 
still moaning amidst carrots, cabbages, and onions, 
when a light and elegant vehicle came flying past. 
From humanity or curiosity, it was suddenly 
stopped by its sole occupant, an English gentle- 
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man. . His agile leap over the side of his carriage 
brought him at once to the assistance of the objects 
of his solicitude or inquiries. 

Her dress steeped and stained with the 
juice of a crushed water-melon, Lady Dogherty, 
breathing of onions, and bleeding from the nose 
from a too rude contact with a red cabbage, 
was the first object that presented itself to the 
chivalry of Sir Frederick Mottram ; who with some 
difficulty, and more violence to his own risible 
faculties, raised her from the ground. Her Lady- 
ship, with a promptitude of perception which 
no accident could blunt, where rank and fashion 
were in question, immediately recognised her 
deliverer; and with her usual mincing tone, 
and, as she imagined, graceful manner, expressed 
her hopes that he was well ; regretted they had not 
met at Baden, where she would have had much 
pleasure in presenting him to a real German 
prince, her friend Count Katzenellenbogy ; and 
made her never-fiailing inquiries for the Duke of 
Devonshire and the Duncannons, and a passing 
observation on Lord Chesterfield's last work, 
which she had in her hand, she said, at the moment 
of her frightfiil accident. 

Lady A^astasia, '' less studied in a sad ostent^ to 
play the part of Lady Teazle in a basket of vegeta- 
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bles, claimed the acquaintance and aid of Six Fre- 
derick, with the ease of a woman of the vroAd^ ac- 
customed to make use alike of friends or enemies, 
acquaintances or strangers, as the exigence of the 
moment might require ; and while the maid was 
shaking out the now, alas ! well-worn Erin-green 
pelisse of Lady Dogherty, she took possession of 
Sir Frederick's arm, dusting her canzou with her 
handkerchief in her disengaged hand, and coolly 
exclaimed, 

*' Eh ! glide God, my dear Sir Freederick, 
what would hare become of us, if we had not the 
gude fortune to meet you, and to have your 
carriage ready to take us into the town ? There 
neyer was such a disaistrous journey as we hae 
made from Aix-la-ChapeUe,--all owing^ (and she 
lowered her voice) *'to these excellent, but poor 
dear, vulgar people endeavouring to keep up with 
my cousin the Marchioness's party, who hae been 
shirking them at every step sin we left Brus^ 
sels ; for they hae no their ain carriage, poor 
creatures ! and this crazy concern is just hir^d^ do 
you see, for the occasion. But don't let us lose 
time. Sir Freederick ; you 11 just order your car^ 
riage to draw up, and allow it to set us down at 
the Bellevue, or we shall be too. late for Miy of 
the gaieties/' 
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" We must first look to that poor wretch,'* 
said Sir Frederick, pointing to the courier, who 
was now assisted by Sir Frederick and his servants 
(but still continued looking round for the frag- 
ments of his pipe and pouch). 

^^Eh! leare him with the postilion,^ said 
Lady Anastasia. ^^ Yonder is a cabaret, and 
we *11 leave our maid to take care of the things, 
and tie up the old machine. Gome, my dear 
Lfcddy, we shall be too late for everything."*' 

Sir Frederick, however, insisted on replacing 
the wounded Herr Muncher in his own rumble, 
with his own courier to take care of him ; and 
then, with a feeling of deep mortification, which 
even his humanity combated in vain, he phced 
the two ladies in the post of honour of his calash, 
and throwing himself sulkily with his back to the 
horses, proceeded along the Rue de Namur, which 
opens at once upon the Place Royale. 

At that moment the Place Royale was the 
saUm of Belgium, where the sovereign and the 
people of all ranks were assembled to hear the 
most extraordinary concert that was ever perform- 
ed to the most multitudinous and attentive of all 
audiences. As the carriage flew along, it pass- 
ed the cortige of English vehicles which were 
drawn up at the comer of the Rue des Petits 
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Cannes, where it was stopped by a sentinel. 
The two ladies^ heads were instantly thrust past 
Sir Frederick, so as completely to exclude his 
view; while the protrusion of Lady Dogherty'^s 
bulky proportions threatened to add suiBTocation 
to the calamity. Tender inquiries after the Eb^t 
tigues of the journey were addressed to the occu- 
pants of the carriages, with a narrative of the 
speakers^ own misadventures, in which Sir Frede- 
rick's name was mentioned with the epithets of 
*' kind friend,'' *' old travelling companion," &c. 

Sir Frederick was little ambitious of sustaining 
the character thus thrust upon him, before the 
audience which he suspected to be present; he 
therefore opened the opposite door, and let himself 
out, for the purpose of cutting his ridiculous pro- 
tegees, sans tambour battant^ and escaping unseen- 
into town. He sidled along therefore, his hat 
drawn over his eyes, and his eyes glancing from 
beneath his hat. The first carriage he recognised 
was his own, — the very easy, luxurious travell- 
ing chariot which Fegan (whose name over the 
Hotel d'Irlande he had just read with infinite 
amusement) had carefully sent back fr*om the 
Tower-stairs to Carlton-terrace. He looked no 
&rther, but increased his speed ; and finding that 
pedestrians were permitted to pass,though carriages 
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were not, he entered under the arch which 
opens into the Place Royale from the Rue de 
Namur, and found himself in the midst of a scene 
and a society, and within hearing of a music, which, 
taken altogether, combined the most extraordinary 
spectacle ever witnessed in modem times. 

Sir Frederick placed himself close to the left of 
the church of Caudenberg, the central point to 
which all eyes and ears were directed. On an 
elevated estrade in the front of the peristyle, 
whose columns were hung with trophies, an or- 
chestra of six hundred musicians were performing 
the national hymn, the Brabanfonne^ to an au- 
dience of many thousand persons. The still and 
breathless multitude filled the vast and beautiful 
area of the Place Royale to its utmost boundaries, 
stretching onwards to the right along the Rue 
Royale and the Park, descending the Montague 
de la Cour in front, and filing off to the left through 
the spacious Rue delaRegence and Ruede Namur, 
as far as sounds were audible or objects visible. 

The audience was composed of many genera- 
tions; old men supported by their grandchildren, 
and babies on their mother'^s bosoms. In the 
strictest sense of the word, it was the Belgian 
people. Within a slight boundary of frame- 
work, over which some hundreds of red riide arms 

n5 
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lirere leaning, sat the legislative representatives of 
the people, the public authorities, and such fo^ 
reign guests as applied for admission by the 
sacred name of strangers. Without the barrier, 
stood the promiscuous multitude ; and above their 
heads, in the windows of the surrounding architec- 
tural edifices, were crowded the higher classes, 
native and foreign : the public Hotels deFEurope, 
de Flandres, and the BeUevue, contained their 
own guests; and the other buildings sparkled 
with the beau-monde of the country ! 

In the balconies of the Hotel de Merode stood 
the King and Queen, the Stat major ^ and a nu- 
merous society of Belgian gentry, brilliant in 
uniforms, or in the gaiety and freshness of a Pa- 
risian morning toilet. There was no military 
array, no body-guards. A sentinel stationed at 
the various entrances into the Place, to prevent 
the entrance of carriages from disturbing the 
music by their roll, was the only obstacle to the 
approach of all who could find standing-room ; 
and not a gesture or a word disturbed the so- 
lemnity of the scene, or the exquisite harmony of 
the concert. 

Sir Frederick Mottram forgot the adventure ii^ 
which he had a moment before been so ludicrously 
involved ; his nairow escape from the Montressw 
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pa4y> and from his own wife. He forgot all pep» 
sonal considerations. The scene he gazed on, the 
persons he beheld, the music he listened to, ab* 
sorbed his whole attention, his imagination, and 
his feelings. 

It was a curious sight to witness a member of the 
feudal aristocracy of Germany standing forward as 
the elected chief magistrate of a free people ; to 
listen to a national anthem, the dirge of despotism ! 
It was a singular event to see the descendant of 
Henry the Fourth, a daughter of the House of 
Bourbon, listening to the music of the Marseillaise 
and of the Brabanfonne, It was gracious to behold, 
in the ruddy countenances of the assembled multi- 
tudes, the evidence of a people who have strictly 
realized the vague wish of her best ancestor, having 
each lepoulet au pot^ or something more substantial. 
But more remarkable, more striking, was the solemn 
silence, the deep and profound spirit with which 
these hymns to liberty were heard. There were 
no vivatSf no explosions of sentiment, ^such as 
those with which France is accustomed to hail the 
&eedom. she has so often and so bravely struggled 
for, and so often and so lightly resigned. The per- 
vading feeling was that of men, in earnest in all they 
do; and who, though they may again be overwhelm- 
ed, as in former times, by masses, wiU never be 
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subdued in spirit : for the tetes dures des Flamands 
are at this day precisely what they were when Phi- 
lippe-le-Bon of Burgundy reproached them with 
the temperament which resisted even his splendid 
despotism, and which they derived from their re- 
motest ancestors, the sturdiest and the most 
awakened of the Franks. 

The concert was concluded with a round of ap- 
plause ; and the multitude dispersed as quietly as 
they had assembled, pouring down the streets and 
avenues, and along the shady walks of the Park, 
each to his habitual or temporary home, to repose 
or to regale, in readiness for the gratis representa- 
tion of the theatre, for the fireworks, or for the illu- 
mination of the Tour de St. Michel, (the beacon 
political and religious of the good people of Brus- 
sels). 

Sir Frederick still retained his seat under 
some floating draperies, to which a member of 
the chambers had courteously conducted him. A 
slight shower, which fell with the concluding bars 
of the concert, to the damage of many a chapeau 
rosCy and robe bleu cileste^* gave him an excuse 

* The freshness and elegance of the Belgian toilet on the 
occasion of the morning festivities of the Four Days was 
very conspicuous, and had a very brilliant effect, particu- 
larly upon the occasion here described. 
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for keeping to his shelter, and it enabled him 
to watch, unseen, the entrSe of the English car- 
riages at the conclusion of the ceremony. His 
own travelling chariot led the way, occupied within 
by Lady Frances and her maid, and without 
by her livery-servant and page. Lord Aubrey ^s 
britzka followed ; his Lordship and Lord Ailing- 
ton on the dicky, their two foreign valets within, 
and a courier and livery-servant behind. The 
third carriage contained Lady Montressor, stretched 
at full length on piles of cushions, and accompanied 
by her own woman, and Dr. Rodolf de Burgo ; 
and on the coach-box were Mrs. St. Leger and 
Claude Campbell, sous la mSme parapluie, A 
sort of sumpter carriage closed the march, laden 
with footmen, maids, a green monkey, a grey paro- 
quet, and a French dog ; the latter three articles 
recent purchases of her Ladyship, and intended 
for her menagerie in London. After a moment'^s 
interval. Sir Frederick'*s calash appeared with the 
Ladies Dogherty and Macanulty. The whole 
cavalcade passed slowly through the dispersing but 
still dense crowd, and drew lip at the porte-cochere 
of the Hotel de Bellevue. 

Apartments at high/price must have been retained 
at the Bellevue ; for the whole party, received at 
the gate by Lord Montressor and a host of English 
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beaux, alighted and entered. Not so the ladiefi 
occupying Sir Frederick'^s carriage. After an 
altercation of some length with the porter and 
waiters, they drove to the Hotel de Flandres 
and de TEurope ; and then, to the owner^s mor* 
tification, he beheld his carriage slowly winding 
down the Montague de la Cour, his servants still 
keeping their seats. His first attempt in his own 
behalf was to seek his old apartments at the 
Flandres ; but they, with ev^ other room in the 
hotel, had been occupied for the Four Days, ex-* 
cepting only that one appropriated to the obliging 
hostess herself, who resigned her fiunily entreeol in 
his favour, till the clearing of her house on the 
following day should leave the suite he had pre-* 
viously occupied au premier disengaged. 

A spot wherein to repose independently of his 
wife and her party being thus secured, he sought 
the solitude of the now silent, empty Park, to 
concentrate his thoughts, calm the perturbation 
of his spirits (ruffled beyond his power to con* 
trol them), and to arrange something like a plan 
of conduct, not only for what might occur during 
his short residence in Belgium, but, as far as his 
wife was concerned, for his future existence. The 
soft, drizzling shower, which had caused such a 
rapid dispersion after the grand concert, was still 
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falling, mingling with -the rays of a bright evening 
sun. The Bassin Vert, the usual centre of the 
promenaders, was now deserted, and a thousand 
odours were exhaling from the dewy tufts of 
flowers which embalmed the adjoining bosquets 
of acacias and chesnut-trees. 

To avoid the chance of obtrusion, Sir Frederick 
descended into one of the bos fonds^ where the 
intertwining foliage renders retirement so- facile, 
and affords a calm and delicious retreat in the 
bosom of a busy and bustling city. And now, 
breathing fireely, and for the first time raising 
his eyes, he was about to throw himself on a 
bench, when he perceived that it was already oc- 
cupied by a Biguifie in fvJl costume. She was 
leaning thoughtfully on her arm, and a smaH 
basket lay by her side. He instantly retreated. 
Associations more powerful than his will to over- 
come had rendered every circumstance and per- 
son connected with that order interesting, and 
even agitating to him ; and before he had reached 
the summit of the acclivity by which the bos 
fond is quitted, he was seized, first with a sus- 
picion, and then with a conviction, that the ab- 
sorbed and pensive Sister of St. Begh^ was the 
Soeur Greite of St. John^s at Bruges — Madame 
Margu^ite herself. 
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He paused for a moment, struggled with liis feel* 
ings, his hopes^ his desires, and his plighted pro- 
mise ; but an impulse stronger than all beside com- 
bated and conquered every wiser and more prudent 
thought. He returned upon his steps, and, burst- 
ing through the interwoven branches which fonned 
an umbrageous bower over the seat he had left, he 
found it empty. The BSgutne had disappeared ; 
but, in the hurry probably of escape, had left her 
little basket behind her. 

The dense skreen formed by the luxuriant shrubs 
concealed the path she had taken. He took up her 
basket, which contained only a programme of the 
fetes, some flowers, and a large drawing-card, on 
which was sketched, with the most characteristic fi- 
delity, and with a bold but feathery touchy a view 
of the scene recently exhibited in the Place Royale. 
The Biguines coif was obvious among the listen- 
ing multitude, leaning over the barrier of the re- 
served seats. The noble fe^ade of the Cauden- 
berg formed the back-ground; and among the 
many heads grouped to the right of the spot 
where the artist stood, it was just possible to dis- 
tinguish one figure, holding back the drapery in 
which it was shrouded ; — that figure was his 
own. 

The Biguine, then, who had mingled among 
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the people on this triumphant day, and who had 
taken this felicitous sketch, was the artist of the 
Ostend treckschuyt — was indeed Madame Mar- 
guerite. He arose ; and was already hastening 
along the path, the forgotten basket serving as an 
excuse for overtaking the owner ; but as he passed 
in front of the military orchestra, with his glass 
to his eye, and looking in every direction in search 
of his object, he perceived the plain, dark calash 
wheeling away from the iron gates, which open 
on the Place Royale, (the white coif oftheBigutne 
just seen behind its curtains :) the next moment it 
was out of sight. 

He was now no longer in a mood for tranquil 
meditation or sober resolve ; still less for a ren- 
contre with the members of his wife'^s party. He 
returned to replace the basket where he had 
found it, first buttoning up the drawing within 
his coat : and, after an hour^s pacing under the 
shade of the plane-trees which shadow the eastern 
alley of the Park, he returned to his hotel — haying 
finally resolved, to resolve on nothing ! to leave 
everything to the chances, and to do the decencies 
(as he mentally phrased it) by immediately pre- 
senting himself to his wife and her party. 

On arriving at the Hotel de Flandres, he found 
his own carriage entering the gateway ; it having 
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deposited the wounded courier und» medical care, 
and dropped the Ladies Dogherty and Macanulty 
without the Porte de Namur ; the Hotel d^Irlande 
being the only shelter they could find, after travers- 
ing Brussels high and low, " i*un Ixnit a Fautre^'^ 
as Sir Frederick's valet expressed it. The man add- 
ed, with a very sly look, that " their Ladyships had 
requested him to present their thanks, and requests 
that the carriage might set them down at the 
theatre in the evening; but that, as one of the 
springs was broken, he had assured them de smt 
chefy that that was quite impossible.^ 

To dress, and to send a penciled note to Lady 
Frances, announcing his arrival, were Sir Frede- 
rick's occupations for the' succeeding half-hour. 
The following penciled answer was returned t— 

" We had already learned from your friends (I 
believe I should say your relations) the Doghertys, 
that you had arrived — lam happy to hear, in perfect 
health. We are all very incommodiously lodged 
here ; but as I share the room of my dear (and, I 
fear> dying) friend, Georgina Montressor, it matters 
little to me. I am glad you are better provided at 
the Flandres, as I know how much you are put out 
of your way by want of comforts. We are dress* 
ing for the theatre, (a gala night, and the King 
and Queen going,) having taken a morsel ate b^^t 
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du bancy by way of dinner. We have places in 
the Princess of Schafienhausen^s box ; pray join 
us. Alfred Montressor sends you his bone; as 
our men won'^t honour the Citizen King with their 
presence, even though tempted by the society of 
our Grande Princesse.**^ 

A bitter but irrepressible laugh followed the 
perusal of this cool and inconsequent billet. The 
d^ar friends of the dying Lady Montressor dress- 
ing for the theatre ! The whole was a sedative ; 
and he determined to take his wife and her party on 
their own terms, and to give the conjugal rendez- 
vous, (after an interval to which a crowd of strange 
and unexpected incidents had given an artificial 
length,) in the box of the very woman who had 
been one of the most urgent causes of their recent 
separation. 

In referring to Lady Frances's note (between 
his soup and his pdti)^ which he had at first only 
glanced over with irritated rapidity, the words 
" I believe your relations^ the Doghertys,*^ struck 
him first as a joke got up by the party, and then 
as an insult, a palpable hit at other relations, 
whose unpretending respectability had not se- 
cured them against the insolent mystifications 
of Lady Fiances'^s noble friends, nor him from 
her own impertinent and unfeeling reproaches. 
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He tore the note in a thousand pieces, finished 
his dinner, drank more than his usual quantity of 
wine, and then set forth for the theatre, flushed, 
and flurried with a thousand conflicting feelings 
and strong excitements. 

The streets of Brussels, so tranquil an hour be- 
fore, now resembled one of those &irs of ancient 
tinves, which, in the palmy state of the Hanseatic 
league, assembled at their great marts the popula- 
tion of half Europe. Persons of every condition 
and costume were pouring forth to watch the fairy 
lights gradually kindling along the platform of the 
towers of the cathedral, or sparkling with fantastic 
beauty over the spire, and even to the arrow oil 
the summit, of the Hotel de Ville. 

It was with extreme diflSculty that Sir Frederick 
threaded the crowd in the Place de la Monnaie, and 
fought his way to the portico of the theatre, and 
found himself at last at the open door of the Prin- 
cess of Schafienhausen'^s box, which was crowded to 
excess, and resounded with the buzz of many lan- 
guages. The theatre itself was thronged to its sum- 
mit, the pit and balcony crammed to suffocation. 
Opposite, and on the right-hand side of the stage, 
sat the King and Queen of the Belgians. The^ 
King's Staff occupied the box on the left. 

Whoever has seen the parade of an Irish Vice- 
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roy'*s visit to the theatre, in Tvhat Dean Swift 
styles " wretched Dublin, the capital of wretched 
Ireland ;'' whoever has witnessed an armed force 
conducting a respectable lady and nobleman from 
one neighbouring street to another, to pass an hour 
or two at a play ; whoever has on that solemnity 
heard the clattering of cavalry, and the word of 
command given by the officer of the guard ; and 
seen the entrance of the Lord Lieutenant and his 
Lady, in court-dresses, into a box draped and de- 
corated with the bygone insignia of feudal royalty 
(tiny pages holding up regal manteaus, aide-de- 
camps, comptrollers and stewards of the house- 
hold, gentlemen ordinary and extraordinary, with 
state physicians in solemn black, and state beef- 
eaters in short petticoats and long halberds, all 
filling up the pageant) ; whoever has seen this, 
and estimated it as such things were once esti- 
mated in Ireland — ^as the Doghertys and the Doc- 
tor de Burgos still estimate them, — would think 
very little, or rather would think nothing at all, 
of a * spectacle gala* honoured by the presence of 
royalty at Brussels theatre. 

In the simple, plain box of their Belgian Majes- 
ties, the ladies and gentlemen who accompanied 
the Royal Family did not stand behind them the 
entire evening, deeming even a lounge against a 
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wall a luxQTj. There were no pages, comptrollers, 
physiciaiis, surgeons, dancing-masters (of the cere- 
monies), gentlemen ordinary, or gentlemen extra- 
(Mrdinioy; but, en revanche^ the peaceful tranquillity 
and attention to the pky were not interrupted by 
any uproarious expressions of party feeling, by 
oranges flung at the heads of the unhappy actors, or 
bottles at the heads of the objects of all this pagean- 
try. No &ctious air was called for from the gallery, 
nor opposed by another &ctiou8 air demanded from 
the pit ; not a prisoner was made, nor a head broken. 
For nothing in the histrionic chronicles of nations 
less resembled a viceregal jisit to the theatre of 
Dublin, than the visit of the King and Queen of 
the Belgians to the theatre of Brussels on the 
twenty-sixth of September 1888. 

Sir Frederick Mottram stood at the threshold 
of the Princess of Schafienhausen^s box, just able 
to see, over heads lower than his own, the royal 
party and the opposite side of the theatre. It 
was a grateful and splendid sight I The piece 
performing was ' Le Mariagt Impossible.'* It 
had been chosen appropriately, as being the pro- 
duction of a Belgian author. Monsieur Grisar of 
Brussels, whose brilliant d6but had been hailed 
with compatriot triumph. 

There were some points in the play which the 
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persons in the Princess of Scbafienhausen^s box 
might have applied to themselves ; but these per* 
sons were in themselves a drama, and occupied 
with their own parts. In the front of the box 
sat the Princess and Lady Frances Mottram, each 
with a cavalier immediately in waiting, leaving the 
tops of the ladies' heads alone visible from behind. 
The blonde coiffure^ wreathed with pearl, of the 
English lady, was contrasted by the jet-black head, 
bound simply with a diadem of brilliants, of the fo- 
reignen Between both sat, or rather fidgeted the 
frivolous chiffonnie impersonation of Htrbaulfs 
/<M^-*-Mrs. St. Leger ; her chapeau rose flaunting 
its vapoury marabouts in the fitces of the many as- 
pirants for her universal smiles, who hung about her 
and filled up the box to its^&rthest verge. Among 
the men were Lords Aubrey and AUington (less of 
the extreme droit than the brothers Montressor, 
who were at that moment playing a fiunily-game 
at ecartS with Doctor de Burgo at the couchette 
of Lady Montressor) ; and Claude CampbeU, with 
his fair tresses confounded with Mrs. St. Leger's 
marabouts, evidently the fisivourite of the day. 

The rest, though chiefly English, were un- 
known to Sir Frederick. He stood, therefore, 
patiently awaiting the conclusion of the first piece, 
leaning against the frame of the door. At the 
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dropping of the curtain, when the box was thinned 
by the temporary departure of some of the gentle- 
men, he advanced, and was recognised by Lord 
Aubrey, Lord AUington, Claude Campbell, and 
Mrs. St. Leger. Lady Frances's head was turned 
to the adjoining box, and almost touching that of 
a young and beautiful person, on whose bright 
countenance sat the immortal bloom which poetry 
gives to Hebe, and painting fails to realize. She 
was talking to the French Ambassadress — the 
young, the good, the beautiful Countess de Latour 
Maubouig.* 

The Princess, on the contrary, was stooping 
down her diademed head to some one who was ad- 
dressing her from the balcony below. A garland 
of crimson roses binding the crimson brows of 
Lady Dogherty, marked her as the person thus 
distinguished by the " observed of all observers.*" 
The Princess appeared to excite in many of 
the audience much admiration, mingled with 
profound astonishment ; odd doubts of the 

* The death of this lady, a few months after the epoch 
here described, cast a shadow over the elegant and rational 
pleasures of Brussels ; and left an impression of regret on 
all hearts, even on those of her slightest acquaintance, not 
yet dispelled. The Countess de Latour Maubourg was 
daughter to the celebrated Count Dam. 
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fidelity of their own senses, or of her identity, 
were heard to escape their lips ; and the title of 
SchafTenhausen, coupled with the name of Madame 
Marguerite, was heard on every side. Lady 
Frances at last drew back her head, and turning 
to address Lord Aubrey, found seated in his 
place — ^her own husband ! 

The recognition was cool, courteous, brief: 
one word on the last accounts of their son, an- 
other on the health of Lady Montressor, and 
then a broken sentence, an unfinished phrase, with 
an infinite deal of nothings, about nothing, and 
tending to nothing. On the re-entrance of Lord 
Aubrey, the bon-ton husband instantly resigned 
his place ; and was joining Mrs. St. Leger, who, 
with Claude Campbell, was now perched on one of 
those high seats which flank the private boxes 
facing the proscenium in the theatre of Brussels, 
when Lady Frances, tapping his arm with her fan, 
said, '* I suppose I may now present you to the 
Princess of Schaffenhausen, the patroness of your 
friend Madame Marguerite ?" 

Sir Frederick felt the blood mount in his fece, 
in spite of every effort to maintain an aplomh 
equal to the cool impertinence of his wife^s speech. 
He answered, however, composedly, ^^ I shall be 
happy to have the honour.'*' 

VOL. III. o 
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Lady Frances bent forward her head and whis- 
pered the Princess, who nevertheless waited to 
finish an audience obtained by the persevering 
efforts of Lady Dogherty. She at last slowly and 
carelessly turned half round. 

"Sir Frederick Mottram desires to have the 
honour of being presented to you, Princess,^ said 
Lady Frances, half laughingly, half ironically. 

" Sir Frederick does me honour,*' said the Prin- 
cess, turning full round, in all the blaze of beauty 
and brilliants ; the one enhanced by the blush that 
mantled on her cheek, and the fire that sparkled 
in her eye ; the other relieved by the black head 
and robe by which they were contrasted. It 
would have been difficult to conceive a more 
striking picture than that presented at the moment 
by this splendid original. It struck even the norir 
chcJant Lord Aubrey that he had never before seen 
the Princess so handsome ; it struck Sir Frederick 
Mottram that the Princess of Schaffenhausen was 
— Madame Marguerite ; that Madame Marguerite 
was the Princess of Schaffllnllausen ;— -that . . . that 
. . . that he was himself drunk, dreaming, or mad V'' 
The foreigner who had been leaning over the 
back of the Princess's chair now arose, and, with 
the true courtesy of a foreigner, offered his seat 
to the stranger. The offer was promptly accepted, 
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if not with equal courtesy : Sir Frederick dropped 
into it. The Princess resumed her seat; the 
curtain drew up, and the gay petite piece, * La 
Gageure ImprHue^ began amidst a cry from the 
pit of '* Chut^^chut-^ silence r The Princess 
pressed her finger on her smiling lip with a signir 
ficant air; the caustries of her box ceased, and 
all eyes were directed to the stage, to the relief of 
all who had nothing more to say, or who had 
more to express than words could tell, or eyes 
communicate. 

Sir Frederick Mottram rested his hand on the 
back of the Princesses chair, his head upon his 
hand; and his quick respiration disturbed the 
only vagrant tress which had escaped from its 
brilliaiit confinement and floated on her marble 
neck. 

The &rce finished, the curtain dropped, the 
audience rose ; and the departure of their Belgian 
Majesties, like their entrance, was followed by the 
unanimous acclamations of respect of the entire 
audience. But not one servile exclamation, not 
one party word, not one jlagornerie de circon- 
stance^ disgraced the free expression of respectful 
good-will, which honoured those who offered, as 
well as those who received it. 

Lady Frances gave her arm to Lord Aubrey, 

o 2 
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Mrs. St. Leger heis to Claude Campbell; the 
Princess took Sir Frederick's, which was hesitat- 
ingly offered. 

^^ Pass on, Princess,'" said Lady Frances, with 
an arch smile and significant nod of the head, 
and standing back to make way for the greater 
lady. 

The Princess took her precedence. Her carri- 
age was the first up ; and she had reached the 
portico of the theatre in unbroken silence, save 
the utterance of an * au revoir* to Lady Frances, 
as she passed her. She was already in her car- 
riage, and her chasseur was on the alert to close 
the door, when Sir Frederick asked in a sharp 
tone — 

'' And I ! have not I a right to demand an 
* au revoir* ? Have not I fulfilled to the letter 
the conditions imposed P^ 

^^ Then make one effort more,"*' was the reply : 
'^ fulfil them in the spirit, and then ....'" 

'^ What then P^ he asked, grasping firmly the 
hand which struggled for its release. 

" Why, then,'^ she said, bending down her 
head, and softening her voice to a whisper — ^^ then 

** Nous nous reverroDB un jour^ 
Pour raconter de nos fortunes : 
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Oublions done nos amours^ 

Quoi qu'elles soient bien importunes. 

Qai plus y perd, plus y a mis — 
C'est quit k quit, et bons amis/' 

She kissed the tips of her fingers, and drew 
back : the footman closed the door, the glass was 
raised, and the coachman received the word—* Au 
Pavilion de GronendaeV 

The rain was now falling in a light, pattering 
shower, that scarcely dimmed the brilliant fire- 
works which shot athwart the midnight air. The 
crowds hurried from the theatre and the Place de la 
Monnaie to the Porte de Schaerbeck, to the Bou- 
levards, and along the Rue Royale; the great 
object of the people being to see the last repre- 
sentation, which was to close the national festi- 
vities in honour of the anniversary of the Four 
Days. The fireworks represented the &9ade of a 
temple, on which was inscribed, in letters of living 
light, the simple phrase 

< %QUisn» SePTEMBBE.^ 

The hs^py multitudes read it with enthusiasm. 
There was one among them, * not of them,' who 
read it, too, with a strange and deep interest ; 
to whom it was a date, an epoch, never to be 
forgotten. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE CHAMBER OP REPRESENTATIVES AND 
THE OLB PALACE. 

The Fottr Days were over ; the national fetes 
of the anniversary of the Belgian revolution ha;d 
terminated; and in the iiniversal movement of 
the dense population ^wfaiefa had filled the streets 
of Brussels, no riot, no disorder, not the faintest 
diisturbance had a&en. The Hague might (as it 
was averred) have given its orders to excite com- 
motion : not eten an accident had occurred to in- 
terrupt the harmony, the solemnity, or the enjoy- 
ment of the festivity. 

A short altercation on the race-course, not 
known beyond the parties concerned in it, be- 
tween an Irish son of the Turf (or of the bog) 
and a Belgian groom, had occasioned more 
mirth than anger. It arose out of what was 
called the 'course des chevaux indigenes ,'* in which 
a vermeil cup was to be contended for ; when the 
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sporting Hibemian had offered (in his own 
phrase) to insinuate his black colt, Paddy Whack, 
in the place of a Belgian horse, which he charac- 
terised afi ^ a cratur that would rather die than 
run.^ The proposition, in itself an insult, was 
followed by such dinigrant observations on all 
horses in general not bred for the Curragh of Kil- 
dare, and all Belgian horses in particular, by the 
Irish gentleman, as threatened a prompt appeal 
to other means than a reference to ^ les jurSs ;'' 
but the interference of Lord Montressor, Lord 
Alfred, and some English gentlemen, turned the 
whole affair to their own account of broad fun. 
The sporting Irishman, w)io had said more bitter 
things of Belgian racing than it might have been 
safe to translate to his adversary, was promised a 
fair field for his colt on another occasion ; and 
having, in the true spirit of squireen chivalry, 
given his card, it served the double purpose of 
announcing his name, and recommending his hotel, 
for it was inscribed ^ Comftirtable Irish In, by 
Monsieur Lawrence Fegan, Aubergiste, Hotel 
d^relande, Porte de Namur/ 

The fetes, however, though over to the letter, 
continued in the spirit ; and amusements both 
private and public detained the steps of the 
gay, and famished an excuse to the idle for still 
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lingering in Brussels. The exhibition of pic- 
tures remained open; the city had offered a 
brilliant ball to the King and Queen, and to all 
the strangers of note then in the capital. The 
splendid and hospitable mansion of the French 
Ambassador was twice a week the rendezvous 
of the elegant and the gay ; and the British Am- 
bassador gave agreeable dinners. The delightful 
operas of the ' ZampcC and the ' Pri aux Clercs* 
were performed to full houses, alternately with 
the representations of Madame Dejazet, one of 
the most charming of modem comedians. 

It was in vain, therefore, that the 'Deputations 
Orangtstes* departed to London, Frankfort, Top- 
litz, to solicit the restoration of the House of Nas- 
sau, and to represent the Belgians as in the deepest 
distress, commercial, financial, and political ; as 
supporting with reluctance the revolutionary go- 
vernment, and ready, les armes a la main^ to effect 
a counter-revolution. The Belgians continued, 
notwithstanding, to dance, play, and sing ; to ap- 
plaud the ' Zawipa,^ to attend the races of Mont- 
plaisir, and to study the pictures in the exhibi- 
tion, crowding the avenues of the old palace from 
the opening to the shutting of its gates. 

The several members of the Montressor party 
had each a motive or a necessity for remaining. 
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The Marchioness, whose illness was no longer a 
tic^ or a means of coquetry, could not travel — 
at least so Dr. de Burgo averred ; and all who 
were, or affected to be, interested in what was 
whispered to be her approaching end, would not 
leave her. 

Lord Alfred and Claude Campbell alone had 
broken off from an association to which both, 
in a certain degree, had become a charge. 
The latter had been recalled into service, and 
went in hopes of negotiating for the office of 
secretary of legation to his friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Montague St. Leger. ' The yoimg diplomatist had 
left England deeply enamoured of his cousin and 
godmother Lady Frances Mottram ; he quitted 
Brussels quite engotii with his confidante and 
playfellow Mrs. St. Leger, who had been the first 
to announce to him that he was superseded in 
the good graces of sa belle marraine^ and the 
only one to console him for an infidelity, which 
had but anticipated his own by a week, or per- 
haps a day. 

Lord Alfred had quitted Brussels suddenly and 
secretly ; in dudgeon, in debt, and in utter 
disgrace with more than one of his party. He 
had run horses and lost at Montplaisir; and 
had actually left a large sporting debt unpaid to 

o o 
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the forttmate owner of Paddy Whack, the master 
of the Hotel d'^Irlande, Porte da Namur. He 
had played rouktte, and been cleared out at 
Baden* He had lost an enormous sum at bil« 
liards to Count KatzendUenbogesi, at Aix-la* 
Chapelle, which his brother had paid. But his 
debts to the man (^ rank being discfaarged, Lord 
Montressor drew up his purse^stringSy and de- 
clared off. Lord' Montressor had shared his 
brother'^s hopes, and was even positive of his ulti- 
mate success with the Princess of Schaffenhau- 
sen ; and it was not until he had been hunself 
the bearer of a second proposition on Lord Alfired^s 
behalf, on the morning of the last day of the 
anniversary, that the cold, firm, and indignant 
refusal of the Princess convinced him that, in his 
brother'^s technical phraseology, it was ' no go.^ 

All farther ways and means therefore being cut 
off, Lord Alfred, on the evening when the little 
piece of * VEscroc du Grand Monde" was per- 
formed, enacted himself one of its scenes, and 
made an abrupt exit from Brussels, which by no 
means elicited the plaudits of his creditors, nor 
proved satisfactory to the friends and associates 
he had left behind him. 

Lady Montressor, meantime, had been re- 
moved to a splendid mansion in the Rue Du- 
cale, the hotel of an absent Belgian noble, who 
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was waiting upon circumstances in his chateau 
near the Dutch frontier. The Bellevue had 
been voted close and incommodious by Dr. de 
Burgo, whose opinion, while it met the desires 
of the whole party, was more expressly calculated 
to suit the interests of-— himself. 

The members of the Montressor femily had 
each their elegant apartments detached and inde- 
pendently^ of each other ; but Lady Frances, the 
most devoted of friends, occupied a lit de repos 
in the Marchionesses dressing-room, and shared 
with Lord Aubrey those tender duties, that, in 
English high life, often produce scenes in which 
feeling and folly, piety and profligacy, are so 
strangely mingled. To such scenes and such 
characteristics a close parallel is presented in 
the history of French society before that re- 
volution of whidi they were the precursors, and, 
to a certain degree, the occasions ; and whoever 
has read the memoirs and letters of that epoch, will 
find in the circles of the Choiseuls, the De Gram- 
monts and the Boufflers, of the d^Epinays, Du 
Deffands and the Espmasses, types of the habits 
and morals of particular sets among the highest 
class of the modem English oligarchy. 

Sir Frederick Mottram neither resented the 
incivility of not being included in the arrange- 
ments of the hotel in the Rue Ducale, nor objected 
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to the earnest request of his weeping kdy, to be 
pennitted to remain with the dying Lady Montres- 
sor, for the short time which it might please Divine 
Providence to spare her to her sorrowing friends. 
The intentions of Heaven, however, on this sub- 
ject seemed anjrthing but fixed. The autumnal 
skies, which wept and smiled alternately upon 
Brussels and its lingering guests, were not 
more changeable than the health, spirits, and 
looks of Lady Montressor. 

Occupying an apartment which recalled all that 
is most splendid and tasteftil in the boudoir of a 
Parisian petite maitresse^ (for all Belgian ladies do 
not ' live in kitchens,^ and dress in ' bedgowns,^) 
she sometimes drew her coterie round her easy- 
chair, where, sheltered from the sunshine by 
skreens of living jasmine and other odoriferous 
plants, she was all life, gaiety, and frolic. At 
other times, seated in the demte lumiire of drawn 
draperies, she congregated them round the fire, 
where she lay shivering in cashmeres, on cushions 
of eider-down, with one cold hand clasped in her 
husbandX &nd the other in that of — Lord Aubrey, 
— ^fragile and &ded as the flowers over which she 
moralized. 

Lady Frances, meantime, sobbed over her tap- 
estry ; Mrs, St. Leger dropped pearly tears over 
he pearl purse she was knitting for Claude Camp- 
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bell ; and Lord Allington sketched clever carica- 
tures of the whole group in the fly-leaves of his 
Rabelais, which he was now reading avec dilices 
for the first time. 

At other times, again, Lady Montressor would 
insist on her friends adjourning to Sir Robert's box 
at the theatre, or to the musical promenades of the 
Park ; and when they returned, she fell into hys- 
terics of laughter at the absurdities discovered or 
mystifications enacted at the expense of friends 
and foes, natives or foreigners. Again, she was 
found in hysterics of tears, complaining of the 
neglect and seeming want of sympathy of those for 
whom she had lived and made sucl^ sacrifices, (and 
she turned her eyes on Lord Aubrey.) *' She 
was abandoned,**' she said, ^^ to the skill and 
care of one who, however skilful and kind, was 
still a stranger;'' and then Doctor de Burgo 
threw down his eyes, and muttered something of 
' professional duty,' * intense sympathy,' and * de- 
voted respect.' 

Au reste^ the clique lived as exclusively to 
themselves in the Rue Ducale, as they <;ould have 
done in all the most fastidious jealousy of an 
overflowing London season, when cousins come 
from the country, and exacting constituents threaten 
an incursion of the Goths and Vandals, The 
gentlemen, however, went once to the Chamber 
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of Representatives, as a matter of mere curiosity : 
they were accompanied by Lady Frances and Mrs. 
St. Leger, old frequenters of the Duchesses box in 
the House of Lords, and well-known habituSes of 
the ventilator of the House of Commons. 

The exclamations of the Tory stateswomen at 
the elegance and accommodation of the handsome 
tribune to which they were conducted, were suffi- 
ciently audible to excite the attention of some of 
the young members immediately beneath them. 
The eloquence of the orateur who at their entrance 
was in possession of la parole was deranged. He 
was one to whose ears the lowest lispings of female 
accents were familiar. The tonsured head, cleri- 
cal precision of toilet, ton patelin^ and sly side- 
long expression of countenance, declared him to 
be equally devoted to the service of the church 

and of the ladies. It was the Abb^ de F , 

the spiritual director and vert-vert of the Dames 
Anglaises de Bruges^ the bel esprit of the Eng- 
lish coteries of that city and of Brussels. 

Singularly enough, the subject of his eloquent 
discourse was a woman ; and his speech was suffi- 
ciently personal to attract the attention of the 
English party, who, like Horace Walpole, * ai- 
mment les noms propres^'* and who were almost 
tempted to encourage the speaker with a * Hear 
him, hear him !' 
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On the Abb^**?. resmuing his seat, the sudden 
rising of the member for Bruges excited imiversal 
silence : he was one who nevar rose but to com- 
mand it. Concise, witty, and rapid, the speech 
of Monsieur Jullien had the point of an epi- 
gram, and the close cogency of a logical aigu- 
ment. The chivalrous championship he assumed 
' for the nonce,' admitted of all the gaiety and 
playAilness which are the peculiar characteristics 
of his somewhat French eloquence; and carrying, 
as he did, the gallantry, if not ^ the sense,' of the 
House, along with him, his reply to the Abbe's 
philippic produced that ^grande hilariU^ which, 
in the language of the English journals, may be 
translated ^ continued laughter,'' 

Lady Frances and Mrs. St. Leger were amused 
up to their bent. " Do you know,'' said the 
latter, ^Uhat this is infinitely more entertaining 
than either ot our Houses .?" 

" Yes," said Lady Frances ; " one tires of every- 
thing in the long-run — even of dear old Eldon's 
tears, which used to affect one so very much." 

*' And then," said Mrs. St. Leger, " there is 
some difference between the fresh air of this de- 
lightful box, seeing and seen, and our mounting to 
the ventilator at St. Stephen's, and thrusting one's 
head through pigeon-holes, to inhale an atmosphere 
of smoke and candlesnuffs." 
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^* Or to be treated,'^ said Lady Prances, laugh-: 
ing, *' with black tea and tallow-lights, by some 
rising young member, a candidate for our soiries 
and pic-nics.^' 

" Come,'' said Lord Aubrey, gravely, " this 
is antinational ; and, worse still, democratic and 
revolutionary.'' 

" And yet," said Lord Montressor, looking 
round at the beautiM edifice and commodious 
arrangement of the chamber, '' this is a splendid 
thing! I scarcely know an opera-house in Eu- 
rope superior : and whenever the Nassaus recover 
their authority, and put down these Jacobin clubs, 
it will make a delicious salle de spectacle. Here 
are private boxes, you see ; and a pit and two 
tiers for the public. By the by, how crowded they 
are ! only look !" 

*' They are open, I suppose, to the canailk^'^ 
said Lord Aubrey ; "for you see there are men in 
blousesy and women in the dress of the Cam- 
pme. 

" Yes ; but what elegant toilets in the front 
row ! I 'd swear that is a nwud d^Herbault 
in the chapeau de paille de ris^'^ said Mrs. St. 
Leger. 

" And look at the nun in the thick of it all !" 
said Lady Frances. " I never saw a real nun be- 
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fore ; though I went as one to the Dowager Lady 
Lansdowne'^s masquerade.^ 

*' That is a Biguine^^ said Lord Montressor. 
^' I have often thought a ballet of S^utnes^ in the 
high grotesque style, would be very effective. It 
would beat the dance of the dead nuns in * Ro- 
bert le Diable' hollow.'^ 

" There !^' said Lord Aubrey, " you have ail 
stared the poor Biguine out of countenance. She 
is off. Who would think she could see anything 
under that penthouse of stiff linen ?" 

'* Humph ]!" said Lord Montressor, *' I have 
my suspicions of that sisterhood. I saw a friend 
of yours, Lady Frances, in full chase of one, not 
very long ago.*" 

" Why, there %8 Sir Frederick, I declare ^ 
said Mrs. St. Leger, ^^ stuck to the wall like one 
of the pilasters. Oh ! now he sees us, and is 
struggling to get out.*" 

'' Pray let us meet him,'' said Lady Frances, 
with a mischievous laugh ; ^^ I have not seen him 
for five minutes since I introduced the Princess 
to him.'' 

■0 

The next moment the whole party were rapidly 
descending the beautiful flight of marble stairs 
which descends to the Doric vestibule. Sir Fre- 
derick was already at the entrance, talking to a 
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gentlemap, whose quick, intelligent eyes seemed 
to have assumed their spectacles to conceal their 
penetrating and observant glances. . It was Mon- 
sieur Nothomb, the secretary of state. He had 
given Sir Frederick rendezvous at three o^dock, to 
show him certain diplomatic curiosities; and it 
was now a quarter past. The gentlemen were 
walking away together, when the English party 
came down upon the English politician, with other 
expectations than that of finding him with a 
minister of state. 

'^ Mottram/^ said Lord Montressor, ^' we have 
lost our breath in running after you ; do stop a 
moment.'^ 

Sir Frederick turned round abruptly, and not 
much amused by the rencontre. ^^ Lady Mon- 
tressor,'' he said, '^ is better to-day, by your all 
being here.**' 

" So well,'' said Lady Frances, with unusual 
cordiaUty, "that she insists on our dining with 
her ; and has chaiged me to engage you to be of 
the party.'' 

" I am engaged," said Sir Frederick coldly. 

" You are always engaged," muttered Lady 
Frances, poutingly, and passing the hand she had 
withdrawn from Lord Aubrey's arm under Sir Fre- 
derick's. " Will you come with us now, to see the 
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pictures ? There is a sort of Somerset House 
business here, they say, that is very good iiideedf 
and quite in your way/' 

^^ I have seen the Exposition abeady,^ he re- 
pUed, drawing back his arm, << and I am particu- 
larly eiigfiged at present with this gentleman. I 
am going to see some diplomatic documents 
which '' 

" Cannot we go with you ?**' interrupted Lady 
Frances pertinaciously, and triumphing in the 
evident perplexity of her husband. 

The polite and inexhaustible courtesy of the 
young minister was instantly extended to the 
whole English party, to whom he was presented 
in form by the inexpressibly bored Sir Frederick. 
The honours were then done by the historical 
interests of the Palace of the Representatives of 
Belgium,— the monument of many changes. It 
was once the palace of the Council of Brabant, 
then of the Etats Giniraux ; and, in earlier days, 
it was the modest house in the Forest of Soigne, 
where Charles the Fifth retired immediately after 
the gorgeous ceremony of his abdication, to 
live in religious retreat, until h^ embarked for 
Spain. 

In the official apartments of the minister of war 
were displayed for Sir Frederick's inspection the 
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treaties by which the five powers severally acknow- 
ledged the present independence of Belgium, and 
the sovereignty of its newly-elected king. The 
seal of each subscribing sovereign was enclosed in 
a gold or silver box of handsome workmanship ; 
and the documents were written on the fair pages 
of volumes so splendidly bound in crimson, scarlet, 
or purple velvet, that they might have served for 
the albums of a modem fine lady, or the breviary 
of a royal saint of old. 

A man^s writing, it is said, may be taken as a 
fidr indication of his character. That of William 
of England was the stout, plain round hand of 
the inditer of 'go it, Ned.' The signature of 
the Autocrat of all the Russias was dashed 
with such violence, that the pen had almost 
penetrated the paper, and the ink had spattered 
firom the concluding flourish. It was obvious 
that the brother of the future Queen of Holland 
had recognized the sovereignty of the Belgian 
people, as a necessity, and not a choice. 

*' How very pretty r said Mrs. St. Leger, 
looking only at the bindings of the volumes. 

" Very,*" said Lady Frances : " I should so like 
to borrow one for a pattern for my book of buttei^ 
flies.''' 

** When they are done with. Monsieur,'' asked 
Mrs. St. Leger, (her head full of red-boxes, d6- 
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monUs diamonds, and other diplomatic perqui- 
sites,) " whom do you give them to ? I should 
so like to have one— when they become useless.'" 

^^ Do you mean that for an epigram, Mrs. St. 
Leger ?'' asked Lord Allington, while every one 
laughed. 

** No, no,^' said Mrs. St. Leger ; " they really 
would make such very nice chtffiannters ; and I 
have seen such pretty things made at our Office, 
of the red boxes and other things, you know.'' 

The conversation then took a gay and rather 
sptrituel turn; supported principally by Lord 
Allington and the Secretary of State : while Lady 
Frances talked in a mutter to Lord Aubrey, and 
Mrs. St. Leger made eyes at the Belgian states- 
man. Sir Frederick Mottram alone appeared to 
take no interest in the conversation. He had 
seated himself at the table, and seemed deeply 
engaged in looking through the royal recogni- 
tions of the new and independent kingdom of 
Belgium. How many such treaties, formed at the 
will of the world's great (or little) masters, had 
been made, only to be scattered on thewinds by the 
bursting hurricane of events, which no absolute will 
could control, and which no royal wisdom had fore- 
seen ! What now are the recognitions that placed 
William of Nassau on the Belgian throne ! They 
are, what Mrs. St. Leger proposed making of those 
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he gazed on '-^chiffons! It struck him that 
henceforth nations, not cabinets, would make re* 
cognitions ; but what would his ex-coUeagues at 
home think of the reflection ? 

Monsieur Nothomb was now obliged to return 
to the Chambers; and the English fashionables 
agreed to walk through the Park to the ancten 
Palais^ to see the exhibition of paintings. Sir 
Frederick Mottram, who had preserved the peev- 
ish look and tetchy manner of one annoyed in 
the extreme, was something surprised to find his 
arm suddenly interwoven in that of his wife'*s; 
Mrs. St. Leger selected Lord Aubrey for her 
cavalier ; and Lord Montressor, breaking off from 
the party, joined the charming representative of 
Sophie Arnaud^ whose exquisite personification 
of' the bon-ton of the days <^ the Henins and 
the Lauregais,had, on the night before, made more 
conquests than that of the English hereditary 
legislator. 

The old Palace of Brussels, the residence of 
the Austrian and Spanish governors and minis- 
ters, and the site of many historical events, is now 
exclusively devoted to arts, sciences, and letters. 
It contains a cabinet of natural history, the Bi- 
bliotheque de Bourgogne, the national gallery of 
ancient masters, and the exhibition of the pro- 
ducts of the modem school. There are also 
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some objects of antiquarian interest lying neg* 
lected, and almost unknown, in one of the old 
mouldering chambers, formerly used as a dor- 
mitory for the ladies of the court. Among 
these, is the cradle of Charles the Fifth, in 
which h.e was rocked by imperial hands in his 
native city of Ghent. It is a somewhat clumsy 
crib, curiously carved; and now, no longer 
draped with purple and gold, but covered with 
the produce of the spider'^s loom, and incrusted 
with the dust of centuries. 

Beside it, on the floor, lie various pieces of 
the emperor^s armour, finely chased and gilt, 
and of a massive weight ; while the palfrey rid- 
den by the brave Infanta Isabella at the siege 
of Ostend, a small Spanish horse, appears almost 
alive. On the death of her favourite steed, it 
had been stuffed by the Princesses order; and now, 
with the war-horse of Albert, shot in the fight, 
shares the &te of the relics of the immortal 
monarch of half the world. 

Sir Frederick had already seen these various 
monuments of ancient times so little known ; 
and he had haunted the Exposition incessantly, 
intruding on the precious time of Monsieur Joly 
by endless questions concerning the arts, and 
making the acquaintance of many young and 
aspiring Belgian painters. He continued to lead 
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them back to a subject on which they were not 
unwilling to dilate— the elevation of Madame 
Marguerite to rank and wealth, her efforts to 
serve the arts, and the interest she was endea- 
vouring to spread by her example and her elo- 
quence. She had bespoken a cattle-piece of 
Verbrockhoven, views of the castles of Liege and 
Luxembourg of Bossuet, and an historical picture 
of the Four Days by Wappers. 

It was singular, however, that in the haunts 
where it was so probable that the artist-Princess 
should frequent, she had not been seen: since 
her appearance in her own box at the theatre, 
she had not been met with in Brussels or its 
environs. 

Sir Frederick had soon discovered that the self- 
involved English exclusives knew nothing beyond 
their own party, its amusements, or the deeper in- 
terests that occupied them ; and that the identity 
of the Princess of Schaffenhausen with Madame 
Marguerite remained unsuspected by his wife, and 
might probably do so until her return to England, 
— an event which he had determined should be 
inmiediate. 

During their arm-in-arm walk from the Park to 
the Palace, Lady Frances was as strikingly gay 
and talkative, as her husband was grave and silent. 
She even ventured on bantering him on his Bel- 
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gian flirtations ; adopted the hint of the Biguincy 
and adverted to the old story of Madame Mar- 
guerite, praying for grace in his eyes for her 
patroness the Princess ; and, half seriously, half 
tauntingly, reproaching him with having banished 
her from Brussels, by his barbarous reception of 
her civilities in her own box. 

" I think,'' she said, " her business to Namur 
(as her note of adieu calls it) is only a pretence 
to keep out of the way till you are gone. I see 
there is no use in contending with you, for it is 
guerre a la mort.'*'* 

" Not on my part,'' said Sir Frederick. " But 
you may write to your friend, that I shall leave 
Brussels the day after to-morrow, when I desire 
that you may be ready to accompany me." 

" Me !" said Lady Frances, with an involuntary 
start, and a compression of the arm she leaned on. 
*' I leave Georgina Montressor, in her present 
state ! You don't expect that. ?" 

" I am sick of this parade of sensibility," he 
replied, petulantly; ** sick of this grief a la mode; 
of this dying to-day, and giving parties to-morrow ! 
Lady Montressor has her husband, her friend, 
and her cousin Mrs. St. Leger, or her relation 
Lady Anastasia, to take your place at her sofa.*" 

' ' She detests Lady Anastasia," said Lady Frances, 

VOL. III. p 
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almost suffocating with suppressed feelings ; 
^^ never lets her inside the door, though she has 
almost forced it ; and consigns her to ytmr firiends 
the Dogherties, with whom she is actually living 
at a public-house outside the Porte de Namur.^ 

'^ My friends the Dogherties, as you please to 
call them, happen to be utter strangers,^ said ^ 
Frederick, ** with whom chance has brought me 
into contact in the course of travelling: they are as 
much your friends as mine ; for they pursued you 
with their vulgar fiimiliarity, as they did me, till I 
peremptorily shook them off, with that obtrusive 
charlatan, Lady Montressor's new physician.'' 

" The Dogherties my friends ! they are no 
friends of mine, unless you admit them to be 
yours : at least, they are not my relations,'' said 
Lady Frances, forgetful of all the ' honours bright' 
pledged to the Princess. 

^^ What does this silly and reiterated mystifica- 
tion mean ?" said Sir Frederick, suddenly pull- 
ing up in uncontrolled provocation. 

" It means just that^ said Lady Frances, re- 
covering her temper as her husband lost his-*- 
'^ It means that they are rwt my relations ; and 
that they art yours." 

" Do they say that ?'' asked Sir Frederick, so 
loudly as to extort from Lord Allington the ob- 
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Bervatioii that " there "^as a regulai? conjugal 
flare tup.'' 

" It is said,'*'' replied Lady Fiances. 

*' By ^hom ?'** he asked. 

*^ What does that signify ?'' she replied, lower- 
ing her Toice and slackening her pace, that their 
conversation should not reach the party in ad- 
vance. " Whail docs it signify by whom stich 
maUcb^ and mortifying things are said ? If they 
are tra«, otoie most submit to the humiliation, mA 
ke^p as clear as we can of the subject ; — ^you know, 
We have done so already with other relations : and 
if they aare not true, we may laugh at the calumny.'^ 

*' Yoti mtist answer my question,*" said Sit 
Frederick, with a stem and peremptory emphasis. 
*' If it is a mystification of Lord AUington's or 
the Montressors'— or if it is a dull invention of 
that solemn, empty coxcomb, Lord Aubrey, 1 
shall then know how to act ; but if . . . .'*' 

" Oh ! no^ no ; by ' those heavens that shine 
above !' '^ ''exclaimed Lady Frances, borrowing 
the words of a fiishionable song, ^^ it is not so. 
The persons you have named have nothing to do 
with it ; aiid be it true or false, I am as desirous 
to keep the &ct &om them as you can be.^ 

" The fact !'' he interrupted vehemently. 
" Why, you are mad !'' 

p 2 
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" Well, then, the story, the invention, the 
mystification — what you will. I would conceal 
everything of the kind from such men — men so 
extremely fastidious as, — as, — as— —In short, 
Geoigina Montressor alone has heard it breathed, 
and she has her reasons for not betraying a secret 
of mine."" 

" By all that 's sacred ! youTl drive me mad, 
if you are not so yourself,'^ exclaimed Sir Fre- 
derick, stopping short, as they entered the court 
of the old palace. " What are you about ? — 
what do you allude to ? You do not mean, — I 
had almost said, you do not dare, to assert that 
the Dogherties are relations of mine ? Why, his 
son was a helper in my stables, and then my 
groom — ^the servant who accompanied me here.*" 

" Yes, yes, I know it all,^ said Lady Frances 
in an agony. ^' He is your cousin : his rapid 
promotion created great surprise among our peo- 
ple. But, pray, don't make a scene now : let us 
join our party. You see they are waiting for us 
under the archway. I beseech you !'' 

" I will not move one step,'' said Sir Fre- 
derick, stopping short, and turning frdl round, 
with his eyes fixed steadily on his wife, " till you 
tell me who invented so absurd, so malicious a 
story." 
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" Well, then,'' she replied with a propitiating 
look and manner, the tears swelling in her beau- 
tiful eyes, '* only don't let them observe the 
ridicule of our position, and you shall know 
all." 

" Well, well," he said impatiently; and he 
turned his back on the party, with the air of ob- 
serving the Gothic fragment of a princely tomb, 
which lies on the pavement of the court to the 
left of the entrance. 

'* Why then," muttered Lady Frances, drop- 
ping her head over the antique monument, as if 
she knew or cared anything about any of the 
antiquities upon the earth or beneath it — "it 
was ..." She paused. 

'* Who, who, who ?" he vehemently repeated. 

'' The Princess of Schaffenhausen," she almost 
sobbed out, letting fall her veil over her face. 

" Did she say this — the Princess of Schaffen- 
hausen .?" 

" Yes ; she heard it all from Madame Mar- 
guerite, her protegie. Lady Mottram, *your 
mother, was half-sister to this Sir — ^Odious Do- 
gherty. She had gone on the stage, was thrown off 
by her family, and changed her name ; but when 
she married your father, (being as much ashamed 
of her family then as they had before been of her,) 
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«he concenlecl from th»m ber elevation. Tliis 
Mi^Ume Marguerite is ker niece, the daughter <^ 
I^y Mottiam^s half-brother, an officer in the 
French service, and, of course, nieee to Sir Ignu^ 
tius Dogherty.^ 

This detail was mad^ with a rapid utterance, 
but with an emphatic bitterness that proved the 
haughty victim of an interested misalliance to 
have a secret triumph in the mortification she was 
inflicting. Sir Frederick affected to stoop his head 
over the moi^ument, took out his handkerchief, 
as if to remove the d\i»t which obscured the in-^ 
scription, and then, when Lady Frances again 
took his arm, suffered her to lead him towards the 
portecochire of the palace. The party weire suffi- 
ciently pre-occupied in obtaining admittance from 
th^ porter, not to have noted the continuance of 
the ' conjugal set-to^ in the court : the hours of ad^ 
mission w^e over, ^e doors were closed, and Us 
lords Anglais attached an importance to getting 
the mtrie^ which under other circumstanoes they 
would not have felt. 

While disputing the pointy and asserting that 
though the hour of ope^ijig wsia fixed, no hour for 
closing was* announced, and thfiit the public 
ought not to be disappointed, in a country wh^re 
the public are everything, a young artist was 
descending the stairs which open into the porch. 
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He immediately came foi:ward, and, with a series 
of courteous bows, assured them that an exception 
would be made in faTour of strangers. At his 
intercession, the whole party were admitted into 
the gallery. 

The salon of the exhibition is a long, lofty, and 
noble apartment. In ordinary times its walls are 
covered with a coUection of the ancient Flemish 
masters, of great antique curiosity and pictorial 
value ; but on the occasion in question, these 
were covered by a temporary skreen-work, on 
which the pictures of the modem artists were ex* 
posed. Although the gallery was closed for the 
day against the public, several artists of both 
sexes were still lingering before some of its finest 
paintings; or were seated in conversation on 
benches placed for the accommodation of the vi^ 
sitors. 

^^ What a handsome gallery !^^ said Lord 
Allington, as the English party entered ; ^^ and 
it seems nobly filled too !^ 

^^ Yes, we are proud of our school ; bat among 
the most brilliant pictures of the present collec- 
tion,^^ said the young cicerone, ^^we count the 
works sent to us from English artists.'' 

•He pointed to the munificent picture of the 
* Fall of Nmeveh,' by John Martin. The English 
party took the compliment as it was meant, Itnd 
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expressed their surprise at observing not only the 
work of an artist of whom the English nation is 
proud, but several charming landscapes by Con- 
stable, with sea-views, landscapes, and portraits by 
the Reinagles and other British artists.^^ 

" Come," said Lord Montressor, '* this is libe- 
ral indeed 1'^ 

" It was at least a judicious idea of the direc- 
torial commission,'^'* said a gentleman who had 
joined his friend the artist, ^' to unite in the 
same exhibition the productions of the several Eur 
ropean schools. It prevented any tendency to 
exclusion or intrigue ; and it afforded the oppor- 
tunity for comparisons of manner, style, and con- 
ception, between the foreign and national masters, 
by which all may profit, even in preserving their 
own distinguishing characteristics." 

^' The conception was generous," said Lord 
Allington, the only one of the party who brought 
either taste or judgment to the discussion ; " but 
I should suppose that a great impediment to its 
execution must have been found in the expense. 
These are not times in which painters, like your 
Rubens, can rival in their pecuniary liberalities 
the princes who affect to patronise them.'*'' 

" And therefore it was," said Monsieur Cam- 
pan (the gentleman who had joined and address- 
ed the group), ^' that the Commission Directrices^ 
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in inviting the foreign artists to contribute to the 
exhibition, undertook to pay all the expenses of 
conveyance. Under the old system here, such a 
union of talent would have been impossible. In- 
deed, it was not then known at Paris, that we 
even had an exhibition.'*' 

With a natural and national pride, the young 
artist and his friends then proceeded to point out 
the magnificent picture of the * Troupeau effraye 
par ForcLge^ by Verboeckhoven ; the * Christ in 
the Tomb,' by Wappers; the * Christ restoring 
the Blind,' by Gallait ; ' the Deluge,' by Mat- 
thieu; with the works of Delvaux, Van Bree, 
Ducorron, Schaepkens, Mademoiselle Kindt, Sec. 
They were animated by an earnest desire to ob- 
tain, for each, the approbation of the foreign vi- 
sitors, and to do the honours by the salon. 

The party, however, soon broke up into 
smaller groups. Lady. Frances had advanced to- 
wards a picture, followed by Lord Aubrey ; who, 
however, instantly retreated, as if by command. 
Mrs. St.Leger stood before the picture of * Eleonore 
and Rosamonde,'' of Mademoiselle Fanny Corr, 
coquetting as she would have done before the high 
altar of St. Peter's. She had already collected 
around her a bevy of young artists, borrowed a 
catalogue from Lorenzo Zampieri, asked a question 
of Monsieur Madou, and furnished a subject both 
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ion the pen and pencil of Monsieur De Waaasie. 
Like a true difdomatist, she had placed herseilf ia 
relation with all within her 9P^e^ ;— it i» so eii3j 
for a pretty woman to attract, who gives hersdf 
the trouble to exhibit. 

Sir Frederick Mottram stood before the fine 
statue of Count Felix de Merode, by Geef (of 
Ghent) ; himself, in pose and fixture of look) a 
living statue. The deti^ communicated by his 
wife had made his thoughts a chaos. Thick-com- 
ing resolves were pacing through his aching head; 
but his stem and inflexiUe countenance gave no 
indication of the war of feelings whi^h weie agitat- 
ing his mind« Meantime, the young meo^ whoae 
attentions were rendering the salon so aji^u^ing to 
the English party, pointed out some of the riota^ 
bles of the cowtry who were present. Among 
these, was H^enry de Brouckei^e, wjbose eloquent 
discourse in the Chamber,, f^inst the panumony 
of the minist^, an,d ii^ &i¥our of the chums of 
art, had induced the artists to pujeghase a, picture 
out of the exhibition for th^ purpose of presenting 
it to him as an appropriate offeriog. Monsieur 
Coghen also was pointed out as a true patron o£ 
the arts : for he that pays a liberal price for good 
pictujres is the best encourager of genius; and 
MoB^^ur C.'^s recent purcha^^ of Yerboeckhoven^ 
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beautiful woik — 'wHeh unites to tke fidelity to 
nature of Paul Potter^ the life, the spirit, and 
the picturesque ideality, the highest departments 
of imaginative art — ^was a sufficient proof of his 
clain^ to the character. 

Colonel Joly (tke President of the Commission 
Directriee) and the Minister of the Interior were 
respectively named, as they passed together to- 
wards a picture in the distant part of the apart- 
ment. At the moment when the eyes of the 
Ei^lish were turned towards them, they were 
returning the ^ute of a lady who had stopped 
before the ^ Christopher Cdumbus' of Schaepkens, 
an ^Ltraordinary composition by an artist as yet 
scarcely ^ known to &me.^ The lady, though 
plainly dressed and deeply veiled, had something 
marked and original in her movement, air, 9m/i 
gestures, — a freedom, an ease and decision of 
step and attitude, which indicated the habit of 
sdf-reliance, equally removed from awkwardness 
and affectation. As she advanced, she attnieted 
the attention of Lord Montressor. 

*' How well," he si»d^ ** that wcHman steps out ! 
How admirably she treads the boards, as we say 
behind the scenes. Look, Allington ! Est-ce une 
mrtiatey monaieur f^ 

'* It is the Princess of Schaffenhausen,'^ replied 
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Monsieur Verberckt, (himself a true disciple of 
Benvenuto Cellini, whose works were among the 
more remarkable objects of the exhibition.) ** She 
was an artist before her marriage, and well known 
as Madame Marguerite.'^ 

** And she was more prized as Madame Mar- 
guerite/' said another artist, who was conversing 
with Monsieur Verberckt, "than she ever will 
be as Princess of Schaflfenhausen." 

** Madame Marguerite !'' burst forth in simul- 
taneous exclamation irom the whole English party. 
But the Princess was now so close as to break off 
the farther observations, of which she was about to 
become the subject. She started back with an evi- 
dent surprise and displeasure on recognising her 
English friends, who instantly gathered round her, 
and placed their astonishment, which it was im- 
possible to conceal, to the account of her sudden 
apparition. 

" We thought you were at Namur ?" was the 
general observation^ 

" I only returned an hour back,'' she said, '* and 
took the opportunity of the gallery being closed 
against the public, to visit it a tite reposie. But 
you English have a passe partout. Europe has 
no retreat fit)m your curiosity. You * stop the 
chariot, and you board the baige,' as your poet 
says, no matter who may be the passenger." 
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She spoke with bitterness, and in good round 
English. The party she addressed smiled signi- 
ficantly ; the foreigners drew back ; Sir Frederick 
advanced a few steps, with a look of intense 
expression : the rooms became rapidly thinned ; 
and, after a short pause, Lord Allington replied to 
the Princess's observation, 

" Yes, we English are the Paul Pries of the 
highways and byways of the whole world ; and, 
' hoping we don't intrude,' we thrust our stupid 
phizes into every one's privacy, from the harem 
of the Grand Signior, to the mysterious melody of 
the statue of Memnon ; no matter what reasons 
the party intruded on may have to escape obser- 
vation or elude discovery." 

"Prem^mcnt," said the Princess, coolly : "and 
then, like the badauds of Paris, who turn out to 
faire Icurs farces^ as they term it, you always pay 
the forfeit of your own bungling curiosity, by 
getting into some dilemma, worse than that you 
hoped to discover. You are a most thinking 
people, V0U8 auirea Anglais ; an excellent people ; 
but you are the mere results of your own beef 
and pudding, the sublimated distillations of your 
port and porter: and the same dogged, sturdy 
perseverance that has placed you at the head of the 
plodding mechanists and calculating boys of Eu- 
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rope, disqualifies you fur the^itfs^e of social in- 
trigue, and the faMttrit of political combinatiioin. 
SolemiL politicans, you aie notoiiously the cwstdir 
eri paganti of every cabinet. Great philosopkexs, 
you start at your oim discoveries ; and join the 
cry of the Sir Andrew Agnews against Lod^e 
and Hobbes, — you are ready to gulp down the 
mysticism of di earning Gesnoany^ to study the un- 
known tongues of Irving, and to preadi cooservar 
tism, when all around is changing and progressing. 
You"fancy yourselves the Paul Pries of Europe ; 
you are but the George Dandans : and for the 
scrapes you get into, and the scrapes you are try- 
ing to get out of, th^ world will offer you no 
other consolation than ' Vous Favez voulu, Georgt 
Dandin^—^ous Favez voulu !"* " 

There was a dramatic vivacity in the delivery 
of this tirade, that would have placed the laugh of 
the auditors on the side of the Princess, had they 
not been themselves of the subjects of the dia- 
tribe. 

'' These are strange observations,^^ said Lord 
AUington, ^' and new as strange, coming as they 
do from the ultra Princess of Schaffenhausen. 
One would almost suppose they had been prompt-^ 
ed by Madame Marguerite, the &ir artist whose 
representation of that revolutipnasry scene before 
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the Hotel de YiUe beaxs teatuoony to her princi- 
ples being anything but conserrative.^^ 

^^ En ejfet,"" said the Pnneess, laughing, ^^ they 
ave Madame Marguerite's opinkotf. Wrong or 
right, they are honestly and frankly IstissBSu'' 

Here Lady Frances seized her arm with a com- 
pression so strong as induced her to diair the 
gxasping hand through hera. 

"But,'' she continued, " you none of you know 
Madame Marguerite ; and yet she has long been 
desirous to make herself known to. you. I have 
undertaken to present her to you all, when circum* 
stances should &vour the project ; and (as I 
know you English celebrate all events by a 
good dinner, and love to discuss principles and 
pates, to enjoy soups and sensations at the same 
nuoment), suppose you all dine with me to- 
naorrow, at my old rendezvous de chasacy La 
Gzonendael, in the Forest of Soigne." 

" You may count upon me," said Lord Aljing- 
ton, half in love, and yet half in distrust of the 
Proteus Princess. 

'^ And me, and me, and me !" said Lord Mon- 
tressor, L(»d AUington, Mrs. St. Leger, and 
Lady Frances. 

"And Sir Frederick Mottram?" asked the 
Princess ; ^' may I not count upon him. ?" 
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" Sir Frederick Mottram, come into court,'' said 
Lord AUington, looking round. But Sir Frede- 
rick was gone. He was, in &ct, rapidly walkbg 
to the farther end of the gallery, at the moment 
when his name was pronounced. 

'* Ceat igai;' said the Princess, gaUy ; « Lady 
Frances shall answer for him.'' 

" I beg to decline the responsibility," said Lady 
Frances sharply : " let those answer for him who 
have led him from his friends and party." 

'* Led iim !" re-echoed the Princess ; '* no one 
has led him — circumstances alone have forced 
him ; and they are a power which, bon grS^ mal 
grS^ force you all; a power which imperial despo- 
tism itself cannot mediatize." 

" We had better go," said Lady Frances im- 
patiently ; " they will certainly close the gallery." 

" Which," said Lord AUington, " may never 
again contain so many originals as at this moment. 
So, pray let us prolong the exhibition, till we 
study a little more the principal subject of by &r 
the greatest original in the collection." 

*' At least," said the Princess, drawing forward 
a chair, " let her choose a favourable light for 
her pose : none but artists and coquettes know 
how much depends on that." 

" None," said Mrs. St. Leger, with an im- 
pulsive naiveti that excited a general smile. 
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'* And stage-managers,^ observed Lord Mon- 
tressor. 

Lord Aubrey sneered, and Lady Frances mut- 
tered — " Stage-managers indeed — and manageiv 
esses too !'' 

" Then, here,'' said Lord Allington, throwing 
himself with an air of importance on a bench — 
*' here I take my sieat as umpire.'' 

The rest of the party followed his example, with 
looks of eager curiosity. The only attendant who 
remained in the gallery was busied covering some 
works at the farther extremity. The Princess 
seated herself in an arm-chair in front of the group, 
threw off her bonnet, and drew herself up in the 
attitude suited to the pose for an intellectual and 
poetical portrait of the highest order. The pic- 
ture of Pope Giulio, by Raphael, was not more 
characteristic ; nor that of Joanna of Naples, by 
Leonardo da Vinci, more pictorial. Her drapery 
was black, her complexion pale, her eyes flashing; 
and the background of a sombre picture, before 
which she was accidentally placed, gave relief to her 
figure, that seemed almost to make a part of the 
composition, and to be cased in the rich gold frame 
surrounding it ; while a bright ftiU shower of 
light, falling on her head, completed such an 
original, as Vandyke would have delighted to 
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copy, and as Rubens seems never to have en- 
countered in a female form. 

Every one was struck by the brilliant and extra- 
ordinary effect produced. There was a momentary 
pause. Lady Frances saw before her the t9^ 
cealed mistress of her husband, a peflwn who had 
doubly made her a diqw. Lord Allington re- 
garded her aa a political intrigante, endowed 
with great beauty, and as much ability as he had 
ever ^ coped withal.^ Lord Aubrey thought sh^ 
made Lady Frances look fade ; and Mrs. St. 
Leger saw the heroine of a Gkxman romance, 
painted by a member of the romantic sdiool ; 
while Lord Montressor exclaimed— - 

" There is a tableau^ if you will !^ 

'^ Yes, vivant^^ said Lord Allington, looking 
with the closed eyes of a practised connoisseur. 

But the eyes of Madame Schaffenhausen were 
not idle ; they also seemed to read the counte- 
nances before her, (where not one high thought 
or noble passion had left its trace ; where all was 
conventionally cold, or affectedly languid,) with 
the stem contemptuous gaze of one who knew 
them well, and who 

< _^did but for a while uphold 

The unyoked humour of their idleness.' 

" Well,**' she said, (the curl upon her lip yield- 
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ing to a smile mote of pity than of complacency,) 
^* Well, will no one offer an opinion ? The picture 
has been sufficiently submitted to your critical 
acumen to obtain, at least, a decision on its au-» 
thenticity/^ 

^ Copy or original, it has obtained our unqua- 
lified admiration,^ said Lord AUington : '^ but 
what we want to get at is, the prima iniemiane of 
the artist. We see the effect produced, but 
know not the motive of the combination.^ 

" Nothing can be simpler,''^ said the Princess,©*^ 
suming a serious air, and an attitude of easy repose. 
^' The best combinations are eyer the simplest. 
To drop figure, then, for fact, aad to clear up your 
doubts (I will not call them suspicions), you all re- 
ceived me in London, under a delusion in which I 
had no part, as the elder Princess of Schafibn- 
hausen ; as the widow of one great diplomatist, 
and the daughter of another ; as a disciple of the 
school of Kaunitz, and an agent of that of Met- 
temich; as one whose illustration was that of 
fonns and titles, whose genius lay in intrigue, and 
whose character, (shaded by vices which should 
have banished her from society,) was yet no greater 
impediment to her reception among the autocrats 
of London, than it had been in the aristocratic 
circles of Vienna, You were told that I had 
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been &lse to one husband, and something worse 
to another : but you supposed me high-bom, and 
you balanced my elevated rank against my despi- 
cable life.*" 

A look of annoyance and a struggle to suppress 
risibility were variously depicted on the various 
faces of the auditors. 

" You do not expect that in courtesy we can 
reply to this charge,'' said Lord AUington smiling. 
'* We leave it to Doctors' Commons to decide 
upon equivocal ladies, and take all upon trust till 
the jury pronounces sentence." 

" Yes, but the character of the woman for 
whom you took me was not equivocal ; it was 
known to all Europe, and the jury of public 
opinion had long passed sentence of * guilty' on 
it." 

" Then, you are not the real Princess of Schaf- 
fenhausen ?" asked Mrs. St. Leger eagerly, " who 
is said to carry about a printing-press, andwho. .." 

*' Not your real Princess — ^not the Princess 
of whom you must have heard so much in the 
diplomatic circles of the little German courts. 
When application was made to some foreign 
ministers for letters of introduction for me to 
London society, the carelessness with which such 
letters are given produced a farcical mistake. 
The parties knew not, or at least thought not, of 
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the Princess Albert de Schaffenhausen, the par- 
venue^ whom the younger brother of the quondam 
minister had married a short time before his death, 
and with whom he had lived in retreat among the 
mountains of the Rhyngau. 

" I was already deep in the honours paid to the 
supposed diplomatic celebrity before I was my- 
self aware of the qui pro quo. That I should 
have availed myself of such a prestige in my fe- 
vour, for a short time, was my humour, my whim 
— ^perhaps my philosophy. It answered purposes 
also which I had at heart to effect : it gave me 
the power to serve some, without doing injury 
to any. I was an artist let loose in a gallery of 
models; and I repaid my unconscious sitters in 
the coin they most appreciated. You all revelled 
in my salons, feasted at my table, and were pleas- 
ed to benefit by the fashion you had yourselves 
conferred ; and if some among you have not pro-^ 
fited by my desire to serve you to the full extent 
of my wishes and exertions in your favour, it is 
not my fault." (She glanced at Lady Frances: 
after a pause she added,) 

^^ You all intended to make use of me, that 
is quite certain; and my castle on the Rhine, 
like my house in London, was an item in your 
scheme of pleasure and amusement. That castle 
is literally a castle in the air — a ruin on a 
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emg. But the house occupied by the Prince 
Albert and myself, like the rund residences of the 
other German nobility, is a plain square stone^ 
house, with a blue slated roof, in the midst of 
slovenly grounds and fine scenery. To this anti- 
romantic residence I had intended to lave lured 
you all ; and tagging & moral to my tale, to hate 
sent you home, like the dramatis persona in the 
last act of a play, ckaeun at>tt sa dhaeune ; 
-^^husbands with their own wives, and bachelors 
with their own — egoism. For the rest, it 
matters little to you to know who I was before 
that accident which placed me on the same grade 
with youiselves.'''' 

Ske paused and sighed. 

" Oh r said Lady Frances feverishly, " we 
have no right to pry, no right to inquire farther 
than .... 

" No right," interrupted Lord AUington; " but 
it is impossible not to have an infinite deal of 
curiosity, and an ardent desire of knowing all 
that the Princess may please to tell, on a subject 
in which we all must feel deep interest and in- 
tense admiration.''^ 

'^ Exactly," said Lord Montressor and Mrs. 
St. Leger. Lady Frances sullenly folded her- 
self up in her cashmere, and Lord Aubrey took 
out his watch. 
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'^ The rest is soon told,^^ she eontinued irith 
simplicity. ^ I am Irish by descent, Belgian by 
birth. My father was a soldier of f<»rtune ; my 
mother, an heroic Polonaise. Educated on charity, 
I have straggled through the flower of my youth 
for existence, honestly and diligently. I tried in 
England, and foiled; in Belgium, and at least 
met with friends who appreciated, if they could not 
serve me. I had relations wealthy and powerful ; 
but they flung me off. As niece to the late 
Lady Mottiam, I am cousin to Lady Franceses 
husband ; and this relationship, which has occa- 
sionally brought us into contact for the last 
few months, has been the cause of the idle stories 
put into circulation by the mischievous himiour of 
Lord Alfred. Even Sir Frederick found his poor 
Irish, cousin de trop ; and the other relations I 
have, who pursued me as the Princess of Schaf- 
fenhausen, had thrown me off as Madame Mar- 
guerite the portrait-painter." 

Everybody stared. 

" Your aristocratic, levblutionary Polish 
friends, I suppose ?^ asked Lord Aubrey sneer- 
ingly. Everybody looked at each other with sus^ 
picious axchnessy as if each thought the other 
might be the party alluded to. 

'^ No," said Madame Schaffenhausen ; ^^ I have 
but two Polish relations living: a grandfather, an 
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aged man, who has thrice refused to acknowledge 
the Russian despot, and has been thrice sent 
back to the dungeons of Warsaw ; and an uncle, 
who is now perishing slowly amidst the eternal 
snows of Siberia. The rest of my mother*'s 
kindred have been swept away by Russian bay- 
onets.''' 

A tear she endeavoured to suppress glistened 
for an instant in her eye ; but, as if ashamed of 
her weakness, she brushed it off, and added, 

" Do not suppose I would profane a glorious 
cause by complaining here of a system to which 
all present are parties. The digression has been 
accidental. The other relations to whom I al- 
lude are known to you all ; have been honoured 
by that notice which is distinction — Lord AUing- 
ton''s ; and they are nearly connected with ....'' 

" It is time to go,^ said Lady Frances, rising : 
" we are keeping the gallery open. You see the 
man .... 

'* A five-franc piece will settle that," said 
Lord AUington. " Pray go on, Princess ; I am 
prepared for any denouement. Your tasteless, worth- 
less relations are known to us all, you say ?'' 

*' To all !" said the Princess, looking round 
significantly.'' 

" Have / the honour, the high honour, of 
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being so distinguished?^^ said Lord Allington, 
with unaffected gravity. ^' I really should pre- 
fer ^ 

'* You !" said the Princess, drawing up with a 
humorous expression of dignity — " You disdain 
me ! — you, whose grandfather lived by his own 
labour, a city banker, or law-lord, or some such 
plebeian thing! Talk of old blood in Eng- 
land ! the Red-book, there, is but an ennobled 
ledger : all now are lords of trade, like the fore- 
father of Lady Frances's ducal sire, who kept a 
grocer's shop; or Lord Aubrey's great grand-uncle, 
who was a linen-draper and mayor of London in 
the time of William the Third. Oh, no ! the 
persons who despise my relationship as a blot in 
the escutcheon of true nobility, have royal blood 
in their veins; they are the true conservatives, 
and represent the least changed of the primeval 
families of Europe — the Celts. They quarter 
arms with Abel, who, says an old heraldry book I 
have just picked up, ' bore his fether's coat quar- 
tered with that of his mother Eve, she being an 
heiress.' " 

There was a general laugh, and a cry of 
" Name ! name !" from Lords Allington and 
Montressor. 

" Sir Ignatius Dogherty 1" replied the Princess, 

VOL. III. Q 
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*' uncle to Sir Frederick and Lady Mottram, 
and to their poor relation, a quondam distressed 
gentlewoman, Madame Marguerite.^ 

Lord Aubrey arose with a countenance lowering 
with impatience and disgust ; Lady Frances, in 
evidently deep and angry annoyance. 

" Princess !'' said Lord Allington, taking her 
hand and kissing it respectfully, " you are made 
to subdue those, whom you could not tame. I 
throw myself at your feet, the most devoted of 
your slaves and the most faithful of your allies. 
Accept at once mjpalinodte and my allegiance.^ 

" With all my heart !'' she replied laugh- 
ingly. ** We wits need be true to each other, 
considering the numerical superiority of pre- 
tending dunces we must strive to make head 
against. But here come the of&cers of the house 
to clear the gallery.— My dear Lady Frances, fear 
nothing from your uncle of Dogherty, that sage, 
grave man. I have my petit hrin dCaristocratie, 
like yourself. Ignorant vulgarity and unfeeling 
obtrusion are plebeian with me, all over the world ; 
and I am quite as desirous as you can possibly be, 
to keep clear of these descendants of the Princes 
of Inneshowen, for they are no less than that. Just 
now, however, there is nothing to fear ; our imcle 
is laid up ' in durance vHe^ for a debt of his 
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gentle-blooded friend, the husband of your noble 
relation Lady Anastasia; and, if I do not liberate 
him myself, I suppose nobody else will. The 
Ladies Dogherty and Macanulty are gone off 
by the diligence for Cheltenham, to make trial 
of the generosity of a wealthy English friend, a 
certain Lady Dixon: the box, therefore, still 
remains unopened; and if some Pandora, in the 
shape of an old Irish gossip or an Irish priest, 
(the usual depositaries of all Irish family secrets,) 
do not come forth with a Bramah key to open 
the patent lock, and let out mischiefs beyond 
the power of Hope at the bottom to remedy, the 
hateful relationship need not go &rther. But I 
thought it would amuse you all just to know it.^^ 

" Yes, it ^s very amusing,''^ said Lord Ailing- 
ton dryly. 

Lady Frances neither understood the humour 
of her cousin^s speech, nor its causticity : she 
hurried sullenly on, with an air of offended dig- 
nity ; but the Princess followed her into the 
court, and, almost forcibly taking her arm under 
her own, insisted on dropping her at the Bellevue, 
her own carriage being the only one in waiting. 

Seated in the same little dark calash which 
a few weeks before had been lashed on the deck 
of the treckschuyt of Ostend, the two ladies 
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drove off together. Lord AUington looked after 
them ; and taking Lord Montressor'^s arm, while 
Mrs. St. Leger took that of Lord Aubrey, said, 
" That is one of the most extraordinary women of 
her time.'" 

" So she is,'''' said Lord Montressor. " What 
a fine stage figure too ! What a Ballerina she 
would have ma^de !'' 

" She is a regular adventuress,'''* said Lord 
Aubrev. 

*' But very amusing,''^ added Mrs. St. Leger. 
'' And, oh ! how she does dress !'" 

" There are two sorts of adventuresses,^ said 
Lord AUington thoughtfully : " the one adven- 
tures out of obscurity, with honest and high in- 
tentions, seconded by great talents and bold 
conceptions; the other, with designs vague, un- 
measured, and purely personal, relies only on a 
genius for intrigue, on a ductility of morals that 
bends to all occasions, and an hypocrisy that 
>covers all defects. The Princess belongs to 
the first class, and is a rare example : you will 
find specimens of the second hanging about every 
old court and cabinet in Europe.'^ 

" Oh, you know what Lady D ■ says,'' ob- 
served Mrs. St. Leger : '' that, with some beauty, 
no passions, and no principles, any woman may 
be anything she pleases.**' 
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" You may take her word for it,'' said Lord 
AUington. 

** Did you observe Mottram,'' asked Lord 
Aubrey with more animation than usual, " ho- 
vering about, all the time of the Princess's exhi- 
bition ? There is something very strange in his 
whole conduct." 

*' Very !" said Lord Montressor. " I am 
much mistaken if, under that serious, sentimental 
air of his, he has not given that worthy woman 
Lady Frances some cause of uneasiness." 

" Oh ! I assure you," said Mrs. St. Leger, 
" elle est poussee au boutJ^ 

*' I cannot understand that — ^when a woman is 
so handsome as Lady Frances, with one half the 
world at her feet, and the other half dying to be 
there." 

Lord Aubrey smiled, and the conversation was 
interrupted by a rencontre with a party of English. 

During the whole of a scene which had been 
pregnant with amusement to some, and of interest 
to all, Sir Frederick Mottram had continued to 
move about the gallery like an unquiet spirit. 
He had for a moment left it in uncontrollable agi- 
tation; but he again returned. Almost breath- 
less with emotion and annoyance, he was without 
the will to depart, and yet without the wish to re- 
main. Every feeling, every passion, every weakness 
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of his nature was involved. Now catching, now 
losing a phrase, a word, or a name, he approached 
or retreated, as the interest of the Princess's rela- i 

tion deepened and touched him personally ; until, | 

at length, he stood fixed, immoveable, before the | 

fine picture of Marguerite de Bourgogne.* The j 

image of the historical heroine confounded itself ' 

with the voice and tones of her singular namesake. j 

It was not till one of the officers of the exhibition 
politely informed him that it was impossible to 
keep the gallery open any longer, that he was 
roused to an actual conviction of the circum- 
stance of his position ; and having first given the 
impression of being an English amateur, his 
wild look and abrupt exit left the conviction that 
he was an English maniac. 

* By Monsieur Court. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The Elopement. 



<( 



TO THE HON. MONTAGUE ST. LEOEB, LQNBON. 

'* Rue Ducale, Bruxelles. 

^' My pear Habby, — I scarcely know how to 
begin, or to tell you all that has happened. I 
cannot stop to use ciphers now, par exeniple! 
What has occurred is really beyond beyond! 
What do you think ? Lady Frances is gone off, 
— rien moina que cela ! But with whom ? you'll 
never guess. Well, then, with Lord Aubrey. Je 
fCen reviens pas. There never was such an ab- 
surdity — so unnecessary a thing; as Lord A. 
says, so English. Here is the history, as well as 
I can for the present give you any idea of it. All 
was going , on well here ; Geoigina Montressor 
better, quite in love with her hotel in the Rue 
Ducale, and a little so with her new Doctor, who 
turns out to be tant soit pen a saint, notwith- 
standing his flashy appearance. Old mother Med- 
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licot had atrived too, and was upon active service ; 
which gave us all an opportunity to amuse our- 
selves a little, and we went to the Belgian House 
of Commons. It was very entertaining ; s(»ne of 
the young opposition really well*looking, with dark 
heads ; Henry de Brouckere like Lord William 
Wentworth. 

" They never took their eyes off our tribune. 
Such a love of a box ! so different from the ven- 
tilator ! Then we went with one of the minis- 
ters to see the royal recognitions — very pretty. 
TheyM make such dear albums I There we met 
Sir Frederick Mottram ; and so bored a man 
you never beheld; — of which more hereafter. 
After that, we all walked across the Park to the 
exhibition of pictures : Lady F. all gentillesse to 
her brutal ; which did not prevent their fighting 
all the same, like Lord A.'s story about the Kil- 
kenny cats. We heard such high words, as they 
walked after us ! In the salon of the exhibition, 
we came on the Princess of Schaffenhausen ; and 
such a romance ! — ^but that will keep : only she 
turns out not to be the Princess par excellence^ 
and only the woman we heard Prince Albert mar- 
ried, to spite somebody, I forget who. She is 
moreover a poor cousin of Sir Frederick's ; and has 
been mystifying him, Lady F., and the rest of us, 
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pour 9on bon plaiair. But, what is most odd, she 
is that veiy identical Madame Marguerite whom 
Lord Albert dSterratt as the supposed friend of 
Sir Frederick. 

'* Well, there was quite a scene in the gallery. 
The Princess told us all, and discovered that the 
ridiculous old Irishman, who made such fun for 
US' in the Bellevue, is Lady Prances'^s uncle ; and 
she put Lady P. into one of her fits of temper, 
which, you know, makes her beautiful face look 
like an Italian lake in a storm, as Lord A. says. 
After all, however, the Princess carried her off in 
her carriage to her villa, (for her power over her 
is like magic.) 

" When we returned to the Rue Ducale, whom 
should we find but Sir Frederick, pacing up and 
down the salon alone! You must Imow he was 
asked to dinner; but nobody thought he'd come, 
because he scarcely ever calls, and has been away at 
Antwerp, seeing the ruins. While we were dress- 
ing, it seems, the Princess's chasseur brought a 
note to him, and her carriage, to bring him out to 
her villa, with an apology from Lady Frances for 
not returning to dinner ; which I read to Georgina 
Montressor, who took it in good part, and said 
something about St. Paul and Mrs. Medlicot. 
So we concluded that Madame Schaffenhausen 

q5 
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was making up the whole affair ; which, after all, 
was the best thing that could happen, as Lord 
Montressor said. Lord Aubrey was, as usual, pen 
dhrumstratif^ and unusually silent even fbr him ; 
and he left us after coffee, having gone for a mo- 
ment to Georgina^s room and found them at 
prayers, Mrs. Medlicot officiating. He only kissed 
her hand, as usual — you know his way. 

*' Lady Frances returned in the evening, and 
was set down by Sir F. himself, who went on to 
the Hotel de Flandres ; for thete was no room 
for him here. I saw her for a moment, as I was 
going off to a ball given to the King and Queen. 
She looked very imhappy, and her eyes red with 
weeping. She said she was fatigued, but would 
tell me all another time. She bade me tell Geor- 
gina M. 43iat a sort of a reconciliation had been 
patched up between her and her husband, by the 
Princess his cousin, and that she was to leave 
Brussels the following evening for England, to 
stay for a year at Mottnun Hall, but that she 
would.iather go to her grave, and odier heroics. 

" Well, as I was crossing the cozridor about one 
in the morning &om Geoigina^s room, I met little 
Hypolite the page with a note in his band, which 
he thrust into his bosom when he saw me. It 
struck me at the time as very odd. The next 
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day, about twelve o'^clock, we were at breakfast. 
Lord Aubrey never break&sts with us, and Lady 
F. rarely; so tbeir absence created no surprise. 
But AUington, who had sat up all nigfat with an 
English party at play, said that Lady Frances had 
been unusually early in her walk. (Ever since 
our return, she has walked before breakfast in the 
Park, a thing the most extraordinary for her.) 
After break&at we were all to go to the Botanical 
Garden; but no Lady Frances appeared. Then, 
you know, came inquiries, axid the whole thing 
came out. She was off with Lord Aubrey, her 
maid and page accompanying her. 

" They have taken the road to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and Sir Fred, has followed them ; so there will be 
a duel ; but neidier of these men will stir to pre- 
vent it, which is very selfish. Wh^Bttl Claude 
Campbell say? Willhe sing now 'tTa^fiune belle 
jnarraine ; que jnon coeur^ que moi%, coeur a de 
peine r The most extraordinary thing of all is, 
that Lady Montressor, who, you would think, 
must die of §, broken heart at this double treach- 
ery, has heard it with a resignation quite mira- 
culous. She sent me immediately to the Pavi- 
lion at Grbnendael, to hear what the Princess 
would say ; but she had left the night before, no- 
body knows for y^issKi* 
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'' It strikes me that Geoiginais not sorry to get 
rid of Lord Aubrey, even at her fiiend'^s expeiuBe. 
Since he had grown weary of being the souffrc 
douleur en permanence^ he said such very bitter 
things, and something so very disrespected 
about St. Paul, who kept company, he says, with 
a coppersmith, and was no example for a gentle- 
man. Though nobody can be more proper than 
Lord A. nor more regular at church. Besides, 
Dr. de Burgo is much more amusing. 

- The deky in your appointment is monstrous- 
ly provoking. Everybody says, if you are ap- 
pointed to Hummenburg instead of Sweden, you 
ought to insist on having Claude Campbell your 
secretary — a small compensation. At all events, 
I shall stay quietly here till you come over. Ask 
Claude tog^Bit drawing of Lady M.'^s funeral pro- 
cession ; ^^as so very nice. I am happy to 
say, she w^ have no immediate occasion for it. 
She drove out to-day. Lords Montressor and 
Allington leave this for London in a few days. 
Lady M. does not move till after Christmas. 

" There are such nice Poles here, you have no 
idea ! such divine musicians, I wish the Emperor 
would forgive them all, and take them into &vour. 
They do so dance the mazurka ! quite perfection ! 
The ball last night was magnificent : rather 
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mixed, to be sure — seven hundred people I 
But, oh ! the music ! The Queen danced all 
night ; such a sweet toilet, so simple ! Leopold 
is grown &t, and is as handsome as ever. He 
remembered, and chatted with me, just as in 
Marlbro' House. There is not a word of truth 
in all you have read in the papers ; they are the 
happiest of the happy. I am quite in love with 
Brussels now. But I must stop. Send me the 
' Age,' the * Court Journal,' all the papers that 
mention the elopement. What a sensation it will 
make! Kiss dear grandmamina for me. 

*' Yours affectionately, 

" Fanny St. Lbge^. 
^' P.S. That odious Lady Anastasia is at last gone 
away, with her Irish friend. Lady Dgsierty. The 
poor old beast ^hat made us all Ij|A so is in 
gaol. And what do you think ! Lo^^lfred went 
off firom the races indebted to everyone, even to 
old Do^erty's son (un enfant dCamour)^ who kept 
an hotel here. — ^Did you ever ! ! — Dr. de B. told 
me this in confidence, and in a manner a mourir 
de rire. He has told us also a conversation of 
Lady Frances's about Lady Montressor, that 
would render it impossible that the ^ inseparables ' 
could ever speak again, even if that poor lost crea- 
ture had not taken the step she has done. But 
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the Doctor bates the Mottrams, and calls him 
'The Don; F. St. L.'' 



Letter IL 

" TO THE HON. MONTAGUE ST. LEOER, LONDON. 

" Rue Ducale. . 

'^ My Dear Harry, — Juatas Ihad despatd^- 
ed my letter by the embassy, an express amved 
from Namur to Dr. de Burgo. Sir Frederick 
overtook the fugitives between Namur and Huy : 
a duel ensued, and Lord Aubrey is mortally 
wounded ; so Dr. de Burgo thinks, by the state- 
ment of the Belgian surgeon; still he does not 
despair of saving him, and has started ior Huy. 
Georgina was half inclined not to let the Doctor 
go ; but 'lie Vas already off, and rode Lord 
Montressoi^^ Taglioni. Mrs. Medlicot is going 
to put up prayers for his recovery, (that is. Lord 
A.'s) in the Protestant church. His dying in 
sin would be awful ! Au reate, she thinks it a 
lucky event, as a step towards reformation, if he 
will but improve it. She has given me a book 
oi il y a de quoi penser^ really. I believe we are 
all worse than we are aware of. To think of 
Lady Fiances, so rich, so admired i To be sure, 
it does make one reflect :— what a change for her, 
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next winter ! But then, carrying off Lord A. and 
mounting his head to such a step, was a triumph 
few women could resist. 

'' I was asked to dine at the King^s, but could 
not leave Georgina, now she is so completely 
alone ; for the two peers are gone to Paris. How 
ptoToking ! I am triste comme man bonnet de 
nuit ; so, for God^s sake hurry your departure. I 
won^t close this till to-moirow^s post arriyes. 

^^ P.S. A most amusing letter from Dr. de Buigo. 
Lord A. is really mortally wounded in the shoul- 
der. The Doctor extiacted the ball in a most 
extraordinary manner, with an instrument he made 
at the moment with an old pair of scissors and 
some harpsichord wire he found in the room ; so 
he hopes he may not die. He quite astonished 
the Belgian surgeons, and thinkn them great 
blockheads not to see Lord A.'^s danger ; for they 
insist upon it th^e was no difficulty in the 
case. 

'' The Doctor had a hmg interview with Lady 
Frances, at a little aubei^e at Huy : never was 
such a scena ; her haiir diedievelled, and in a white 
peignoir. She put him in mind of Miss O'^Neil, 
&c. &c. 8ec. Sir Frederick did not leave Huy 
till Doctor de B. arrived ; but he would not see 
Lady F. The Doctor has been negotiating with 
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all parties, but to no purpose ; so there must 
be a divorce. Oeorgina thinks Lord A. must 
marrj her ; and means to preach him into it : 
c'tst unique ! Sir Frederick will, I suspect, marry 
the Princess of Schaffenhausen. She is so very 
rich, be she who she may. 

" You will have all in the English papers before 
you get this. The duel, and its cause, have ap- 
peared in the * Eclaireur* of Namur, and in the 
* Libersd^ and the * Independent^ here. The 
liberty of the press is frightful. They are quite 
right in Austria and Prussia ! 

** Tell Madame Devy to send me a douilUtte^ on 
my old pattern, — ^black gros de Naples, doubUe^ 
bleu fonce ; and a t3*avelling capote^ to match. 
What do people in England say of things here ? 
I know you tiink that cela ne tiendra pas ; but 
things go on so quietly, you have no idea. The 
King and Queen drive about without gtiards 
or any state whatever. He looks so happy, and 
she dresses so vyy well— quite aravir. In short, 
I am beginning to give up old Sir Francis Wrong- 
head, as Lord AUington calls the Dutch King. 
Yet, if I was sure it would not offend Acre, I 
would drive to the Hague, to see the Prince and 
Princess of Orange. He is such a delight; and 
she, a veritable grande Princesse. I often wish 
everything was left to La Dtete at Frankfort. 
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^'Apropos: tke dear little ConUesae had written 
to me &om Deux-Ponts. She says things there 
are beyond beyond: worse than at Nassau and 
Hesse Darmstadt. Les jeunes gens all infected. 
The King of Bavaria has forbid them from trar 
yelling in France, or in Belgium and Switzerland : 
' Notre excellent roty'' she says, * redaute notre 
contact avec V esprit ripiAlicatn f and she adds, 
^ you cannot conceive with what difficulty my 
brother obtained a passport for your republican 
country. It requires more than high recommen- 
dations to remove the interdict.^ 

^^ I really think Oeorgina is better since the 
esclandre. She says, she always suspected Frances 
Mottram would come to that. She was witness 
to the pains taken by the Princess to make her 
observe les btensiancesy but it wouldnH do. What 
do you think of Lord Alfred and Count Katzen- 
ellenbogen being aux petits soins^ at Paris, aupres 
de Madame Christophe^ the black Empress V 

" The Princess, the papers say, is living in great 
i)rivacy at her chateau in the Ardennes. Was 
there ever so enviable a woman ? 

" Adieu ! F. St. L.^^ . 
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Letter 

^^TO COBNEL* HACDBBMOT, ESQ. SHANBALLY- 
MAC, KEBBY, IBXXAND. 

** New Gaol> Brassels. 
^^ The divel set his foot after me, the first step 
ever I made on the Dublin road of Shanballymac \ 
for luck nor grace never attended me from that 
cuised hour to this. And better for me to have staid 
on the right side of the Shannon, and cut sods 
or picked pitaties, before I went trapesing about 
the world at my time of life, gostering after the 
quality here, and foostering after outlandish 
places and people there ; spending my hard thirty 
years' earnings everywhere : and for what ? I '11 
be after asking you, Cornelius Macdermot. Why, 
then, for nothing at all but intire ruin to me and 
mine— neither profit nor pleasure, but the money 
running off like a mountain-straim after an hard 
day's rain : and to find myself shut up like a wild 
baste in a cage at a &ir, in a furrain jail ; for 
it's there where I am at this prisent writing, 
sorrow elsewhere ; fiur away from kith, kin, and re- 
lations. Them that's nearest and dearest to me 
are gone, like the rest ; and it's what, if you 
don't make a last gathering for me, though you 
driv Terence Kelly's cattle for it, and sould every 
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baste and hedge-stake on the &rm of Shanballyinac 
house, I am a dead man, and a prisoner for life. 
^^ Och ! Macdermot, Macdemot, it isnH with 
a dry eye you^U read, or I write this : but let 
nothing tempt you to that murther of the world, 
becoming an absentee. Take warning by my 
&te ; and believe me, Mac dear, that if oncet 
it^s my great luck to set foot again on the green 
sod of ould Ireland, if Saint Peter himself opened 
the gate of paradise, and said, ^ Walk in, if you 
plaze, Sir Ignatius Dogherty, and take an air of the 
place,' I'd look twice before I'd lose eight of 
Mangerton mountain. I declare to Jasus, my 
dear &ind, I am so moidered, and bother'd, and 
bediveled, that though I have a power to tell you, 
and nothing to do but tell it, (for I'm all alone 
by myself from morning till night, and not un- 
derstanding a word that is said to me by them 
that is about me, good nor bad, no more than if it 
was Greek,) still my heart and my eyes are so fuU, 
that I can't get out a syllable : and don't know 
where I left off, nor where to begin. And I wish 
that, instcfltd of sending my last by th' embassa- 
dor's bag, I had bagged off myself : but there 's 
no use in talking now. 

*' Well, sir, just as we w«re all getting a little 
pace and quiet at the German spaw, that I tould 
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you of — ^but I foiget all thim funain names — ^tte 
divel be in my Lady and her streel of a frind Lady 
Anny Statins^ but they must be off to Aches-le- 
Chapel, because thim great people got tired of th' 
other place ; and my Lady Dogherty declared to 
God, and upon her honour, that she'^d lose her last 
lung if she lost sight of the Doctor. But what do 
you think, sir? that raal scamp and Rabrah, if 
there's one on the fiice of God's creation, Mr. W. 
W. Macanulty, borrowed my ilegant thravelling 
carridge that cost me three hundred pounds before 
it left Mr. Button's yard in Dublin, to go, as he 
tould me, to Frankfort (a morning's drive, sir,) to 
fetch his own new bespoke galash: but &om that 
day to this I never set eyes on Mr. W. W. Mac- 
anulty, nor my thravelling carridge either; and 
though Lady Anny Statins and my Lady made 
belief he had gone on before us, and cut across the 
river Rine, to secure invitations from his ould frind 
the King, for the fates, the divel a word of thruth 
was there in the whole fiction ; so, when we had to 
start, it was an hired galash we were obliged to 
take : and I had the greatest mind to pitch the ould 
she-dragon tq the divel, and lave her to her great 
relations, only Lady D. persuaded me that she 
was to get me an order for a star and ribbon from 
King Leopold : for you're nothing at all at all at 
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them fuirain German coorts, if you're not hung 
over in gewgaws and scraps of ribbons, like a 
pedlar'^s box on a market-day. You might be 
the Duke of Leinster here, and nobody would 
care a pin about you, if you hadnH a scrap of 
blue at one button-hole, and a rag of red at 
another ; and a donny cross on one side, and a 
star as big as a pewther plate on the other. And 
I wouldn't be after troubling you with all this 
bladerumskite, only by way of giving you some 
rational raisin for my great foolishness. 

" Well, sir, owing to some mistake of the Doctor, 
in the map he made for us of the road, we missed 
the great people, till we came in sight of Brussels 
city; when the first thing we saw, outside the 
gates of the town, sir, was a hotel or inn, that, 
if I had my desire to be King of Brussels, or 
of that inn, it's the last I'd chuse. It's little 
you'd think of the Kilmaine Arms, or the ould 
Stag's Horns, if oncet you see the Hotel d'Ireland, 
with an intire new golden harp, and * Caed mille 
faltra,' over the corte pochere as they call the 
hall-doors here. But I need not tell you whose 
it is, poor lad ! The moment I came within 
sight of it, and I choaking alive with the thirst, 
and my throat as full of dust as the Dunleary 
road, that was dry the day after the deluge, out 
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I dithered, sir, and the fint thing I heiird was 
onld Kit Fitzpatrick^s fiddle singing out^ and tV 
ould song, 

• Why don't you sell your fiddle, 
And buy your wife a gownd V 

— ^you know yourself. And * What docs ye plaze 
to have ?"* says a comely cratur in the bar, and in 
as good English as I am spaking to you at this 
prisent moment ; and then ahuUaballoo, sir, and a 
* mtlle murthur ;*' and before I knew where I was, 
who should be hanging round my neck but Betty 
Burke ! For, what would you have of it, sir, but 
Larry, the ciatur who has more heart in his little 
finger than all that ungrateful Doctor has in his 
whole carcass, wrote for his poor mother to come 
and keep house for him, and see that he was not 
plundered intirely by them fuirain thieves; and so, 
two days before I got back from the river Rine, 
Mrs. Burke and Kit^ Fitzpatrick airived by steam 
from Shannon river into the port of Antwerp, close 
by to Brussels, booking themselves at Limerick ; 
and they coming in not a hair turned, and firesh 
as four-year olds, as I was tould. Well, sir, Larry 
was just returned firom the race-coorse, after win- 
ning every bet he made; and when he and I 
and Mrs. Burke set down to boiled fowl and 
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bacon and greens, a pot of ale and a tnnibler of 
Lot, and Kit playing up th^ ould song, divel a bit 
I M have taken my bible oath that it was in ould 
Ireland we were oncet again, in the little room 
behind the bar in the Stag'^s Horns. 

^^ And so, laving the ladies to streel after the great 

people and go to coort, and so forth, I settled down 

quiet and aisy at the Irish hotel; and was very 

useful, keeping all together, and looking to the 

till, and one little turn and another, while Larry 

was running his colt, and betting with the best in 

the land, and winning lashings of money ; and 

Betty Burke worth her weight in gold in looking 

after the larder ; only the cratur had her ould 

&iling — you know yourself — ^and kept looking at 

the people drinking, and took the Faro and the 

Lembick like mother^s milk. And the house as 

full as it could hould — ^like a rookery, sir, with the 

first Irish &milies on the road, (and maybe there 

wasn'^t oceans of them.) We had Counsellor and 

Miss Rafiferty oh premteyere^ as they call it, which 

manes in the first flure ; and their daughter and 

son-in-law. Major, and Mrs* Major Driscol, of the 

Heavies, H.P. And there was Mrs. Widow 

Murtagh O'Sullivan, of Goosegreen, county Cork, 

and three lively fine girls her daughters, that gave 

tay-parties and hot suppers to the young officers of 
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the Guard here ; and two of the Reilys &om 
Tiprary. But the RaflTerties went for a day to 
see the battle of Waterloo, and never returned, bo 
that we had to send their account to their agent in 
Cork ; and Mrs. and Miss O'^Sullivans went to see 
the ruins of Antwerp ; — and, to make a short story 
of it, divel a pay they paid, till it brought ruin upon 
us all : my poor Larry having been traited mighty 
ill by a young Lord, after whom he is now gone to 
Paris to get back his property. And then, down 
comes all the tradesmen for furnishing the hotel, 
and for carving and gilding the harp. But, the 
cormorants ! I cannot tell you the set of dirty 
blackguards they are, giving no credit, like as in 
Ireland, for a year and a day, and having a little 
indulgence after: and it's all for ready money 
they work, says they, the dirty spalpeens ! So 
they distrained the goods, and sould all in the 
premises — divel a screed they left, not as much as 
a feather-bed for poor Betty to die upon : for the 
Faro, sir, was the death of her. Her stomach 
couldn't bear it, after th' innocent mountain dew 
she was accustomed to from her cradle, the cratur ; 
it sat upon her like a wet blanket, and was her 
death. 

'^ And, och ! Macdermot, the things she tould 
me with her dying breath, and in the prisence of 
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her priest, that is Father Macgillicuddy, of the 
county Cork in Ireland, but now cojutor in the 
Irish Ladies Convent at Bruges, and preacher to 
the BSgutnes^ a sort of Sisters of Charity, like our 
Cork Ladies, in Belgium. And, sir, Fm bound 
on the cross and the Holy Evangelists, not to let 
a word pass the threshold of my lips for one year 
and a day ; and then Father Mac is to absolve 
me, and the world will know who and what I 
am. And it ^s little the Kearneys of Fort Kear- 
ney, and Lady Anny-Statius, or that storkna 
voragagh^* Lady Dixon, that is for all the world 
like a lane horse looking over a gate, thinks who 
I am ; and, pace to the sowl of my sister Hono- 
ria Dogherty, alias Lady — it matters not who ; 
and also Fineas her brother, who died fighting 
for his king and country with Boney in Germany. 
But it will all come out, sooner or later, if I live 
to get back. 

**And there is a great Princess in the secret, 
and Father Mac her director, and a Mimber of 
Parliament ; and Nature^s above art ; as my best 
baby- linen-warehouse shirt would tell, if it could 
spake. And it's a wonder, you'll say, but a 
man that's under the greatest of compliments to 
me and mine, as Sir Frederick Mottram surely 
* A tall gawky :— literally, the stake in the market-place. 
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was, wouIdnH come and bail me off. But here 
comes the thing that bates Bannaghar I If 
I am between four walls this day, it isn't for my 
own Slandering and gallantry, as in the ould times, 
when myself and the high sheriff were locked into 
jail together, but for a blacliguard that I knew 
nothing about ; and went surety, at my Lady'^s 
request, for Mr. W. W. Macanulty : just a mat- 
ter of form, says he, (a pretty fonn, that claps a 
man into jail for life,) besides lending him two 
hundred pounds, and his i, o, u, for his taUor'^s 
bill ; being palavered out of my substance by Lady 
D., and her orders, and ribbons, and crosses ; and 
the divel a cross of my money I ever seed, and 
had nothing but crosses, and plenty of that same, 
ever since. 

" Well, sir, after waiting a day or two for 
poor Larry's return and Mr. Mac's arrival, I be- 
thought me of my frind that wore my best shirt 
for a week and more, and I wrote him a civil 
note, and sent it to his hotel. Sorrow taste of an 
answer he sent, except, as well as I could make out 
their gibberish here, that his wife had run away 
with another gentleman, and that he had run after 
her. And then I wrote to the Doctor, the un- 
natural blackguard ! and to this day believes him 
to be the raal and undoubted son of sporting 
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Jimmj Burke, and that I had neither act nor 
part in. And proof is, that my mind niver once 
misgave me about him, aU the time he ^m my 
thravelling Physician ! not all ad one as Lsxry, 
with his mother^s roguish eye ! But of that more 
in a year and a day^ sir. And what was the 
answer ? Why, that when I had paid him what 
I owed him of his salary, he would have no more 
communication with me, at aU, at aU i for that 
my low habits and bad company obligated him to 
cut the connexion ! His own words, the TilUan 
of the w(Nrld,-*--och murthur ! And if you knew 
all, as one day you will, a fellow I found flourish- 
ing about the streets of Brighton, with a pair of 
odd boots and a threadbare surtout. 

'^ So, sir, all my fine quality fiinds left me to die 
here: if it wasnH for the excellent jail aUowaace, 
(for I''ll say that of them Belgians, that ihey un- 
derstand raal good livinj^, and give plenty of it,) 
I ^d been starved alive. But my heart is iHoke, 
Macdermot dear, and my appetite gone. I never 
recovered that stinking ould taoi-pit they put me 
into at the Gkrman spaw ; and I ^m as blue as a 
blanket after it. to this day ; and except a taste of 
Faro, which the jailor gave me (a mighty genteel 
sort of man, and has a little Englidi, and puts me 
in mind of Phadzig Flaherty) I^d have been dead 
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in a fomin land long since, and not a iiind to 
close my eyes. And at this moment there is a 
weight on my heart, that it ^s with the greatest of 
difficulties I hold the pen. Och musha, musha ! 
With which, being your ould frind till death, I 
remain ever, my dear Macdermot, hoping an early 
remittance, if the last heifer on the land is put up 
to sale for it, who is ever 

" Your most affectionate frind, 

" Ignatius Doghbbty. 

*' P.S. Och ! blood and thunder, here's news ! 
The great Princess that I often mentioned to you, 
and that we kept skelping after from Ostend to 
the world's end, and would never so much as look 
at my Lady, has sent her home d'affidr, as he calls 
himself, to pay my debts, and a fifty-pound note 
to pay my way back to ould Ireland. I've no time 
to say more, for I 'm going to sail by the canal to 
Antwerp, and so straight across to the Gannon 
home; laving a note to Larry to follow with a 
frind of his, and my curse on the Doctor on my 
dying bed, if I was on it. And have had lave 
from the Princess (a fine cratur!) and Father Mac 
to write to the Doctor, and tell him who he turns 
out to be— little Bory Burke, who passed for my 
natural twin-son, and was chosen, for some bumps 
on his head, by the dispensary pottecary to be his 
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prentice ; and when I get back to Shanballymac 
has lave to write the same to the Marchioness, his 
new greet &ind, and as greet a scamp as himself, 
if it's all true Lady Macanulty tould my wife, of 
her goings on. But no more at prisent. It 's with 
the greatest of joy I tell you that I shall be my 
own postman, and will be after delivering you this 
at your own door ; and I'll ingage it's not by 
Brighton I'll return, that set us all scattering over 
the world like a flock of wild geese on a common ; 
for it's there, that divel of a Doctor— Lord pardon 
me for sajring so of my own son ! (if it's my son he 
is,) first driy it into my Lady's head that she 
had lost that lung of hers, and would never find it 
till she went up the Rine and tried the German 
spaws ! Well, it's folly to grieve, Comey honey, 
but ye may tell them all at Shanballymac, that if 
iver they catch me in the charackter of a ' Pilgrim 
of the Rine,' I'll give thim lave to hang me up 
for a scarecrow in my own poraty field ; and that 
I'm free to confess it's rightly served I am for 
turning up in my ould age an Irish absentee. 
And so &rewell till we meet. 

^' I am affectionately yours, 

" Ignatius Doghebty." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



CONCLUSION. 



TowABDS the commencement of the winter of 
1834, the British emigration of the autumn of 
1838 had winged their way back to their own 
first, best country, which, in spite of its boasted 
supremacy over all otiier countries 6f the eiajth, 
sends forth more ennuiis in search of sensations 
than any other nation of the known world. The 
London papers teemed with arrivals of the noble 
and the wealthy, from ^ a tour on the Continent,^ 
at their unrivalled seats in the country, or, en 
passant^ at their splendid mansions or &shion-» 
able hotels in the capital. British heiresses return* 
ed the wives of foreign pauper Princes ; young 
fortune-hunters came back the husbands of well-r 
jointured dowagers : some, too, arrived who had 
left their wives behind them ; others, accompa- 
nied by the wives of their iriends. 

Under the latter category. Lord Viscount 
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Aubrey was gazetted as arrived at his mansion in 
Belgiaye-place, where he was received by his 
tout^tout Colonel Winterbottom, whose councils 
with housekeepers and tradesmen had prepared 
a commodious and luxurious residence for its 
future fraU mistress, one of the model-mansions 
d la Louts Quatone of the new West^-end. 

There was something in the unwonted boldness 
of this step, which violated all the decencies of 
vice, extremely consonant to the feeble, petulant, 
and inconsequent character of Lady Frances Mot- 
tram, and to the latsser oiler insensibility of her 
noble paramour; whose vanity, flattered by the 
devotedness of the reckless mistress, took no cog- 
nizance of the deeper shame it would throw round 
the character of the future wife. 

The Marchioness of Montressor^s arrival ^ at 
her Ladyship^s mansion in Arlington-street, under 
the care of Doctor de Burgo, the confidential 
medical attendant of the noble &mily,^ glittered in 
every journal ; and was followed by a succession 
of * we-regrets' and * we-are-happy-to-announces,^ 
according to the frequent variations of her Lady- 
ship'^s health. The eye, if not the mind of the 
public, was kept on the stretch of expectation for 
her Ladyship^s recovery or her Ladyship^s death ; 
events concerning which the public (her trades- 
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men excepted) were equally indiffisrent, and 
equally curious. Not so, however, the journalists 
and chroniclers of feshion. Sentiment, eloquence, 
scandal poetic and prose, were pressed into the 
service of the last days of . Georgina Marchioness 
of Montressor. Every bulletin delivered by the 
porter of Montressor-house was the text of a 
commentary, of an iloge on the virtues of the 
dying lady, or the skill of her excellent physician ; 
of her Ladyship'^s resignation, Christian fortitude, 
and angelic patience ; of the Doctor''s unceasing 
vigilance, profound skill, and miraculous resources. 
The scenes of the death-chamber, too, were nar- 
rated with dramatic effect. The solemn leave- 
taking of the ^ afflicted and noble husband,'* her 
last interview and parting admonition to ^her 
friend' Lord Aubrey, and the edifying influence of 
Mrs. Medlicot, and of the evangelical Kitty Coch- 
rane, the Irish saint, were eloquently displayed. 

At length, the last act came ; and the Queen of 
Almack's, the leader of a political coterie, the new- 
light penitent of Mrs. Medlicot, and the illus- 
trious patient of Dr. de Burgo, died, like a French 
lady of the old court of Versailles, supported by 
her husband and her quondam lover, wept over 
by his friend and rival, and in the midst of rela- 
tions, admirers, and devotees. The ^ Court Jour- 
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nal^ announced the ' melancholy intelligence^ with 
a mourning margin an inch deep; and half the 
other journals of the empire reiterated the as- 
tounding fact, that the Marchioness of Montres- 
sor, notwithstanding her rank, wealth, beauty, and 
^ all of grace and virtue that dignified humanity,'' 
had paid the great debt of nature, like the most 
ordinary of mortals. Half the noble &milies of 
the empire went into mourning ; and her dis- 
consolate husband went — into the country,- to join 
a partie de chasse at Belvoir. 

Brighton and Shanballymac, meantime, had re- 
ceived back their complement of the ' Pilgrims 
of the Rhine f and hundreds of future tours to 
'the beautiful and abounding river'' and its 
' castled crags,^ were abeady in preparation, to 
delight the world, and hold forth the bright ex- 
amples of political wisdom, which preside over 
the beautiful scenes and happy peasantry of the 
Rhingau. Among the earliest announced was 
'A Summer^s Wanderings through Belgium to the 
Rhine,' by Catherine Lady Dogherty, dedicated 
by permission to her friend the Right Honourable 
Lady Anastasia Macanulty, and edited by Laura 
Lady Dixon. 

Lady Dogherty herself, preferring a sentimental 
dependance on the wealthy widow Dixon in Chel- 
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tenham, to the rude exile of a residence at Shan- 
ballymac, had accepted the promise of a separate 
maintenance from Sir Ignatius, as soon as his 
embarrassed affidrs could be reduced to order by 
his friend and confidential adviser and attomey-at* 
law, Mr. Cornelius Macdermot; a consummation 
so devoutly to be wished, and so difficult to attain 
in Ireland. 

Whatever picturesque, romantic, statistical, so^ 
cial, moral, or political impressions, Belgium, its 
revolution, government, society, scenery, &c. had 
left on the mind and registered on the journal 
of Lady Dogherty, during her residence at the 
Bellevue; and whatever incidents or reflections, 
feudal, metaphysical, and mystic, Germany had 
afforded her, during her passage up and down the 
Rhine, her drive to Beiberick, or her sijonr at 
Baden — ^those of Sir Ignatius were of a different 
and darker character. 

A few drunken bouts with his beloved son 
Larry, at a Kermess, or in the Hdtel d^Irelande, 
with Betty Burke and Kit Fitzpatrick, excepted, 
the whole of his tour had been a series of priva- 
tions, mortifications, and tribulations. The un- 
repaid sums lent to young Mr. Macanulty, who 
had gone Consul io Algiers through his lady'^s 
interest, with the still laiger sums expended at 
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the m8%ation of Doctor de Buigo, in sliow and 
making a figure, and the money layished in 
setting up the Hotel d'^Irelande, and establish* 
ing Lairy as a sporting gentleman at Montplaisir^ 
had reduced the Baronet^s moderate property to 
one-half of its original amount. His absence 
from home, the consequent non-payment of rents, 
the dilapidations of his property, with the bi:eak- 
ing down of the Shanballymac Provincial Bank, 
and the blowing-up of a mining speculation on 
the Shannon, gave the amp de grace to a for- 
tune, which his former successes as a popular Irish 
innkeeper and land-jobber had so slowly and h^ 
boriously raised. 

After a year'^s residence from home^ varied as 
the locomotive tendencies of the ladies Dogherty 
and Dixon directed. Sir Ignatius found himself, 
one November evening, seated in the window of 
the front parlour of Shanballymac-house, from 
which a legal execution had conveyed the furni- 
ture ; while ' the people about the place^ (to use 
his own words) '^ had taken as many of the noovc- 
able fixtures as they could lay thdr hands on, 
th^ ungrateftd bastes !^^ 

Sir Ignatius had drained the last drop from his 
tumbler, and shaken the last dust from his Ger- 
man pipe (the sole relic of his disastrous pilgrim- 
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age). He looked at the sun as it set behind the 
mountains, and then on the Shannon which rolled 
majestically by, and he thought of the money he 
had left on the shores of another river. He 
thought of Ostend, and the Doctor'*s rigmarole 
which had first turned the head of Lady Dogherty. 
He thought of Brussels, and all its ^ moving acci- 
dents ;'' of his arrest at the theatre, his bills at 
the Bellevue, and his confinement in the debtor^s 
gaol. He thought of his tiresome tour on the 
Rhine ; of his being dyed blue in the baths of 
Baden, and pinched black by Lady Dogherty's 
admonitory fingers everywhere ; and he finally 
thought, that if all these melancholy reminiscences 
would turn out but 'an unaisy dbrame,^ what 
fun alive it would be to awaken and find himself 
rid of Miss Kitty Kearney, of Fort Kearney, and 
once more seated by a rousing turf-fire in the old 
bar-room at the Stages Horns, singing 

"Why don't you sell your fiddle," 
to the obligato accompaniment of Kit^s instru- 
ment, and with Larry bearing a chorus, and some 
of his old gossips and cronies playing audience. 

Whoever may feel an interest in the fortunes 
of Sir Ignatius Dogherty, representative of the 
Princes of Inneshowen, if their love of the pictu- 
resque should carry them to the Lakes of Killar- 
ney as it led them to the Rhingau in 1833, may 
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turn a little out of the direct high-road to Kerry, 
and behold at the four cross-roads of Shanballjonac 
a square, white-walled, blue-slated house, with a 
flaunting sign, bearing a noble pair of antlers, and 
the inscription of "New Stag's Horns, by 
Lawrence Fegan Doghebty,'*' where they will 
find the spirit of Sir Ignatius's dream fully ac- 
complished. 

The arrival of Larry Fegan, his son *and dar- 
ling without end,' a few weeks after his own return 
to Ireland, had bound up * every corporal faculty ' 
of the Baronet to the point he had long contem- 
plated, of returning to his old vocation. He 
expended the fragments of his fortune and credit, 
therefore, in fitting up the as yet unfinished / 
Shanballymac-house as an inn, and in furnish- 
ing it in a handsome style. The announcing 
the new establishment in all the Munster papers, 
the settling Larry as its master. Kit Fitzpatrick 
as its resident bard, and Mr. Macdermot as its 
honoured and permanent guest, was a work as 
rapidly executed as conceived : for, Unable to lay 
aside his newly-acquired dignities, Sir Ignatius 
conciliated his tastes and habits with his family 
pride, by becoming a sleeping partner only in 
th« house. 

While Lawrence's name, therefore, figured on 
the sign, and his handsome person on the Kerry 
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lace^groond, bringing custom to the shop by his 
sporting accomplishments and popular qualifi- 
cations, Sir Ignatius looked to the business en. 
amateur^ — sat on a stone bench at the door, had 
a word and a joke for every guest, and a welcome 
for every passenger ; and having made over ^ a bit 
of land*" to his lady, for the payment of her separ 
rate maintenance, on condition that he was never 
to hear a word more from her, ' good or bad,^ for 
the rest of her life, he soon forgot the disastrous 
consequences of his temporary gentility, and taste 
for picturesque travelling. Be it hoped, there^ 
fore, that the worthy Baronet is destined to pass 
the reinainder of his days on his own terms, in- 
dulgingin his ' sup of hot,^ and singing Skan-van- 
vough to the delight of the tap-room of the Stag'^s 
H(»ms. Larry, meanwhile, talks openly of ' my 
fiither Sir Ignatius ;^ and sinking his former sta- 
tions of tiger, helper, groom, and valet of his 
cousin Sir Frederick Mottram, is already taking 
his place among the squireens of the country; 
and recalls to his proud and doting father the 
flower of that old, but now extinct race, Uhe 
Bakes of Mallow.' 

But the same ardour of feeling which rendered 
Sir Ignatius the fondest parent of one illegitimate 
son, had a^ravated his aversion for the other. 
The Irish, who are the best of haters, as of lovers. 
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and whose national virtue it is to be true to their 
kindred even to the third and fourth generation, 
are alive to filial neglect, and feel more than wiser 
but less sensitive parents, 

'* How sharper than the 'serpent's tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child." 

It was, therefore, strictly consonant to the tern- 
perament and character of Sir Ignatius to hate 
the elder bom of Betty Burke'^s twins with the 
same intensity, with which he loved the younger ; 
and when he read in the papers the pomps and 
circumstance of Dr. de Burgo^s professional ca- 
reer, and remembered his insolent sneers and 
cruel conduct to himself, he could not resist wri- 
ting to Lord Montressor a statement of the birth 
and breeding of Rory Burke, and putting the 
iUustrious patron on his guard against the ingra- 
titude, insolence, and scheming policy of his own 
son. 

Lord Montressor was amused by this letter, 
which he handed over to Dr. de Buigo, who laugh- 
ed at it as heartily as his Lordship. Whether 
the statement was true or &lse, his Lordship gave 
himself no trouble to inquire. His confidence in 
the Doctor^s skill was not to be shaken; and as 
for the parentage and personal morality of his 
physician, these were of little consequence to the 
high-bom voluptuary. 
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The divorce of Sir Frederick and Lady Frances 
Mottram, in the interim, was proceeding in due 
course, and, it was generally thought, would be 
followed by the nuptials of the foolish and faith- 
less wife with the dull and seduced lover. Events 
so calculated to become topics of private discus- 
sion in all the particular circles of the great world, 
and subjects of interesting intelligence to the 
public at large, were considered as benefactions 
by the joumaliste, during a parliamentary recess, 
— when they formed convenient pendants to a 
' fatal fire,^ or a ' horrible murder f and supplied 
the tardy letter from ' our own correspondent** at 
Paris, Rome, or Timbuctoo. A divorce is always 
a piquant theme ; and in the present instance the 
parties were of sufficient fashionable notoriety to 
give a protracted interest to the epigrams of pri- 
vate scandal, and . the coarse allusions of. party 
malice. As Sir Frederick had placed himself in 
that political position, in which ' the Tories called 
him Whig, and Whigs a Tory,' it was a fall 
month before the partisans of ' both their houses'* 
ceased to make his domestic afflictions a point of 
attack for damaging their several opponents. 

To Lord Aubrey and Lady Frances the press 
was something more lenient, and became as 
soon tired of serving them up for the edification 
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of the Sunday moming^s breakfast-table, as the 
parties themselves had become tired of each other. 

Although Lord Aubrey intended to let judgment 
go by default, and Sir Frederick was determined 
not to profit by his wife^s dishonour, nor to bring 
forward any pleas in aggrayation to enhance the 
damages, still ^the law^s delay,^ and the slow 
length of parliamentary forms, held in suspense 
the disgraceful transaction : and they, whom feel- 
ing and inclination had long eternally separated, 
were still bound by the cold and iron links of 
legal bonds to each other. 

Meantime, bets were booking at the clubs of 
London, and rumours were circulating in the 
coffee-houses and reading-rooms of Brussels, of 
which the marriage of Sir Frederick Mottram and 
the Princess was the subject. In an age from 
which no secrets are hidden, the relations in 
which the Belgian Princess and the English 
Baronet stood to each other had become as much 
puhlici jurisy as the last English novel, pub- 
lished by Bentley, reprinted by Galignani, and 
pirated by Melini, all in one week. Domestic 
life, like domestic literature, has now no copy- 
right ; the protagonist and the author are alike 
the victims of private speculation or public curi- 
osity ; and they suffer or write for the universal 
public. 
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The Princess had added one more romantic 
trait to a life which already showed how &r be- 
yond the utmost imaginings of fiction is the ro- 
mance of real life. She had given up to her 
husband'^s heir (to disinherit whom the Prince 
had married) the estates of the Khingau, spontar 
neously, and without any claim on his part ; re- 
taining only the personal property, and the 
pavilion in the Forest of Soigne. 

Between this pavilion and her chateau in the 
Ardennes, she had divided the interval of time 
which had elapsed since the anniversary of 1888. 
Balking curiosity by gay evasion, and aniswering 
an aigument by an epigram, she left private in-* 
terest in doubt, and public curiosity at &ult, as to 
her real views and future intentions. Sometimes 
she worked in her old studio in the Basse Yille, 
sometimes she went on service as a Biguine* 
Her active energies still seemed to require em- 
ployment, and the habits of her adversity con- 
tinued to be those of her preference and her 
taste. 

^^ I belong,^^ she said to Lord AUington, who 
suddenly appeared at the Pavilion of the Gro- 
nendad, during the summer of 1884, as envoy very 
extraordinary from Sir Frederick Mottxam, — ^^ I 
belong to a propaganda, that of the age we live 
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in; and I cannot sliare mj mission with kss 
noble objects. I reject the hand of the husband 
of Lady Frances de Vere." 

*^ What ! after having taken such pains to win 
his heart ?"" 

^^ To touch, not win it ; and that, too, for pur* 
poses in whidi my own interests had no part.^ 

" Then,^ said Lord AUington, " you have 
been mystifying us, all along ?*^ 

" I haye only played your own game,^ she re- 
plied. "When you English oligarchs receiyed 
me into the sanctum of your mysteries political 
and social, you had hoped to make use of me 
for your purposes : I availed myself of the hint, 
and worked for my own, whieh were those of my 
country.'' 

" And, /emme avant t<mt^ interrupted Lord 
AUington, " you turned the head of the man, 
while proselytizing the politician.'' 

<* I flatter myself," she replied laughingly, *' I 
have succeeded in both. But there ends my 



mission." 



" And then P'' asked Lord AUington. 

** Why, then," she replied, drawing the yolu- 
minous folds of the Biguine*8 habit over her 
dress, and adjusting the white coif before a minor, 
^^ I shaU end as I began-*-a Biguine.'" 
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^* As you began P said Lord Allington, sinkhig 
into the depths of an easynshair) and gazing with 
amused surprise at her sudden transformation. 
*' Princess ! how I should like to hear your story!" 

'^ I will get some one to write it, like some other 
noble authors ; and you shall be my editor."" 

^^ With all my heart : but first I must learn 
the fate of the hero." 

^^Oh! you would have the hacknied denoue- 
ment of all novels. Let us try something new. 
It may be weU, perhaps, to leave one^s reader, like 
one's lover, in doubt. At all events, we will try 
the experiment in our * forthcoming work,** which, 
with the style and title of * The Pbincess,' may 
aim at serving a great cause, while detailing do- 
mestic fiacts." 

" Or, what is better," interrupted Lord AUing- 
ton, " amusing fictions." 

" We '11 try both," said the Princess, gaily ; 
^^ and if we fail, the honest public will, at least, 
give us credit for our good intentions." 



Belgium meantime, and her affairs, continued 
to advance in prosperity and stability, in illumiiui- 
tion and in wealth. Every successive event prov- 
ed that her revolution had been, not an accident, 
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bat a necessity ; that it was a step forwards for 
&e great family of Europe, and (as far as .it 
has gone) a successM experiment in self-govern- 
ment. Thoroughly democratic in its principles 
and tendencies, the career of the new government 
has been blotted by no excesses, and stained by 
no legislative extravagances. A perfect and ab- 
solute freedom of conscience, unattained either by 
France or by England, has left the true interests of 
religion on a basis firmer and wider than establish- 
ed monopoly could ever boast. A total over- 
throw of aristocratic privileges has left property 
undisturbed even by a momentary alarm. The 
authority of reason is respected in the Chambers, 
and that of the laws prevails in the tribunals ; 
and, maugre the political preponderance of a 
Catholic hierarchy, and the lingering endurance 
of much deep-rooted popular prejudice, the diffu- 
sion of a steady and beneficial intellectual light is 
gradually manifested even in the smaller cities. 

At the aspect of so much moderation coupled 
with so much firm resolve, foreign states have 
begun to feel the importance of the stand made 
by the Belgians under the banner of national in- 
dependence. The old cabinets of Europe, which 
had kept back their envoys on the confines of 
despotism, waiting at Frankfort upon events, 
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have at length discovered in the ^bloody and 
neediest rerolation,^ a power and a pemmiiettee 
worthy of respect ; and Brussels, which, in 18S8, 
had no diplomatie residents save those of France, 
England, and the United States, has since re- 
ceived the representatives of the oth» g^eat 
powers, and their dependant followers. 

Fertile, laborious, commercial, and rich, Bel- 
gium has entered boldly into the question of £ree- 
tiade, and is hourly rising superior to {Nrejudices 
which belong neither to the age nor to her equit- 
able government. Pressed on one side by the 
hostility of Holland, and on the other by the 
uncalculating jealousy of the French miners and 
manufactureis, she does not seek protection in 
reciprocal restrictions ; but has sent commissioners 
to Paris, to join in that greater commercial revo- 
lution, which is the destined supjdement of the 
political regeneration of constitutional Europe. 
This is worthy of her intelligence, and of the 
frank and manly character of a people fonned for 
freed(»QQ. 

The industry and commercial spirit thus an* 
nounced, afford the strongest guarantees for the 
beneficial influence of the new government on the 
peace and prosperity of Europe. Admitting that 
the independence and political existence of a 
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nation consisting only of four millions of peoi^e, 
must in some degree repose on the will of the 
neighbouring powers, which have as many million 
of bayonets under their command^ still, in the rapid 
progress of civilization, the dominion of force is 
hourly declining ; and it may be hoped that the 
well-understood interests of all the lunitrophe 
states will range them on the side of Belgium 
integrity. A general war may again deluge the 
fields of Belgium in blood, and subject its cities 
to the law of the strongest ; but, if the lessons 
of the past have not wholly been given in vain, 
it will be long before Europe will again be visited 
by a calamity so dreadful. It is not therefore too 
much to augur a protracted and a brilliant ex- 
istence to this in&nt state, or to look with confi- 
dence on its future destinies, reposing as they 
do on the same foundations with those of French 
and English liberty, and the future prosperity 
and intelligence of the great Germanic body. 
Of this, however, Belgium is sure — that it can 
never be worse than it would have been, under 
the Mezentian embrace of Holland, and bound 
hdnd and foot to the will and pleasure of the 
three great bulwarks of ignorance and slavery. 

TH£ END. 
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